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should meet these needyf all youth adequately. 
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АП youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. 


All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and 
competent in the performance of their obligations as meme 
bers of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 


All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 
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All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values re- 
ceived by the consumer and the economic consequences 
of their acts. 


All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and of man. 


All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 


All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfac- 
tions to the individual with those that are socially useful, 
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All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 


grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work co-operatively with others, 


All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. 
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| 
М А DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY THE SCHOOL SHOULD 


BE A POSITIVE AGENT OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. A SCHOOL 
WORTHY OF THE SUPPORT OF A COMMUNITY OWES 
ТТ TO THAT COMMUNITY TO BE A SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ACTION. THE QUALITY OF LIVING IN A 
COMMUNITY SHOULD IMPROVE BECAUSE OF THE 
PRESENCE OF THE SCHOOLS WHICH THE COMMUNITY 
SUPPORTS; SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT IN WAYS OF LIVING BECAUSE 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM WHICH THE NATION 
SUPPORTS.” 
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PREFACE 


The authors of this book believe that secondary education 
should be an instrument of democratic policy in the United States of 
America. Its primary obligation is thought to be that of helping all our 
boys and girls to grow into young men and women who are mentally and 
physically fit, who will become good homemakers, competent workers, 
and active, socially conscious citizens of our representative democracy. 

Historically, secondary education has not generally carried all 
of these responsibilities and certainly not for all youth. In the past and in 
other countries it admittedly has been selective, exclusive, aristocratic, 
and keyed to less democratic and even authoritarian social settings. The 
dead hands of educational policies and practices developed in these set- 
tings still rest upon the controls of too many aspects of secondary edu- 
cation in America. Post-war America in this divided social, economic, 
and political world urgently needs a program of youth education wholly 
indigenous to a democratic social setting. We can no longer afford the 
luxury of a program of youth education which does less than its utmost 
to defend and promote the goals of American democracy. The last vestiges 
of authoritarian educational philosophy and of outmoded psychology 
must be routed out and their places taken by an educational philosophy 
born of the full application of the principles of democracy to all of life 
and of experimental psychology to education. 

This book, therefore, not only undertakes to acquaint students 
of secondary education and its organization and administration with the 
fundamental policies now in effect in our high schools and with the 
practices by which these policies are currently implemented, but it also 
tries to appraise their usefulness in the more completely democratized 
high school this country needs in this post-war period. As a means of 
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speeding the process of change in this direction, it also provides opportu- 
nity for students to evaluate some of the newer emerging policies and 
practices in terms of what is needed in the development in this country 
of the world’s first and best example of a thoroughly democratized pro- 
gram of education for all youth. The authors have deliberately sought 
to promote change in American secondary education in this direction. 
Youth education in America needs steadier but more eager hands upon 
the wheel, not a heavier foot upon the brake. 


New York Wi FRENCH 
January, 1951 J. Dan Ног 
В. L. Dopps 
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PART ONE: THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTION AND YOUTH 
EDUCATION 


Organization and Administration in Education 


. Youth Education and Localism in School Organization 
. State and Federal Participation in Youth Education 

. Youth Education in Our Democratic Society 

. The High School and Other Youth-Serving Agencies 

. School Organization for American Youth 


PART ONE is designed to provide students with some orienta- 
tion for the high school principalship. This position needs to 
be seen as one exercising executive functions shared in common 
with all executive positions in all large enterprises and institu- 
tions, both public and private. It also needs to be seen in 
relation to the whole of public education in the United States 
and in relation to the whole of youth education in the com- 
munity. The authors believe that such orientation will help in 
the development of a better understanding and appreciation 
of the functions of the position than would otherwise be 
reached. 


CHAPTER 1 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION IN EDUCATION 


School administrators, unlike the members of most other pro- 
fessions, live in what amounts to solitary confinement. In a typical town, 
with its one superintendent of schools and its high school principal, there 
will be several lawyers, ministers, doctors, bankers, and store owners or 
managers. The members of these groups have many opportunities to 
discuss with their fellows the common problems and concerns of their 
several professions. They have more opportunity than schoolmen do to 
meet in the community in mixed groups representing two or more of 
these professions, where matters of common concern to several professions 
and businesses may be discussed and information and ideas exchanged. 
Other business and professional people create their own local groups 
or associations, such as the retail merchant group or the city medical 
association, in whose meetings special problems can be discussed in 
confidence. These people have learned that the problems facing the 
superintendent of a hospital or of a flour mill are essentially and basically 
the same as those facing the man who operates a lumberyard or a laundry. 
Through their contacts with each other they have a chance to see the 
broad aspects of organization and administration. 

The school administrator, by contrast, is a somewhat isolated man. He 
may belong to a luncheon club to which some of the community’s busi- 
ness and professional leaders belong, but the members usually spend 
their energy and time on civic affairs rather than on the common profes- 
sional problems of executives. Granted that he has many people within 
the public school organization with whom to confer; such contacts, 
however, tend to be narrowing rather than broadening. The heads of the 
public schools of a community ought to, but seldom do, meet with those 
who head the community's parochial schools, private schools, or com- 
mercial colleges in order to exchange and develop ideas. Instead, the 
public school administrator tries to offset his isolation by belonging to 
county, state, and national school administrators’ associations, but their 
infrequent meetings do not afford him anything like the chance that 
other community leaders have to see the various aspects of the admin- 
istrative process at work. 
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An ideal solution for the local school administrator, at least, would be 
the formation of an executives’ club by the heads of the community's 
institutions and business enterprises. In such a club the common duties, 
responsibilities, and problems of its members could be discussed and 
studied. Here schoolmen would find that other executives are frequently 
plagued by problems that are only slightly different from their own. For 
instance, the solutions to basic problems relating to employed personnel 
are fairly similar, whether the employees are machinists, truck drivers, 
bank clerks, or schoolteachers. The members of such a club could improve 
their techniques of management by a study of their common problems 
in terms of the broad principles of organization and administration. 


Better Orientation to Administration Needed 


Membership in a community club composed of the executives 
of various business and professional groups would break the shell of the 
school administrator’s isolation and give him a basis for orienting himself 
to the whole field of administration in business, labor, public-service 
institutions, and government. During their years of professional educa- 
tion and while they are at work, school administrators tend to regard 
educational administration as something rather separate and apart from 
other types of administration. They study books written by authorities 
in educational administration; they read articles written by other educa- 
tional administrators; they visit and inspect the work of other educational 
administrators in other school systems. Is it reasonable to believe that 
all the best books, articles, and work in administration have been pro- 
duced by that small segment of administrators who are working in educa- 
tional institutions? Is it not more reasonable to believe that out of the 
vast experience of executives generally, and of those who have studied 
organization and administration especially, as it can be seen in operation 
in a great variety of enterprises, a great deal may have been learned from 
which school administrators could profit? 

To the authors of this book the typical approach to a study of school 
administration seems too narrow and too limited to the field of education; 
they feel that students of high school administration should see their 
special field of administrative work in relation to the work of adminis- 
trators generally. Hence this first chapter seeks briefly to orient these 
students, to some extent, to the whole field of administration as it func- 
tions in the life of the modern social, political, and economic world. Just 
as a psychiatrist, or a brain surgeon, though a specialist in a particular 
field, sees himself first as a member of the medical profession, so should 
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the high school principal, though a specialist in a particular field of 
administration, see himself first as a member of a new and increasingly 
important profession of administrators. This chapter thus seeks to sketch 
the principal relationships that a student of high school administration 
must recognize if he sees his own work in proper perspective in relation 
to that of other administrators who are helping to organize and administer 
the varied work of the world today. 


Organization and Administration in Modern Institutions 
Whenever men engage in purposeful activity—play, games, 
or work—they organize it, either to lighten the effort involved or to im- 
prove or increase whatever is produced, Even in simple work situations 
where a man is working by himself, there will be evidence of organiza- 
tion. Work that is almost exclusively repetitive, in that it involves nothing 
but the repetition of a single act on the part of a worker, involves the least 
organization. For instance, if a worker is sorting sixpenny nails from 
eightpenny nails, little in the way of organization is involved. But even 
here, how he places himself in relations to the unsorted nails and where 
he puts the sixes and eights probably are at least unconscious efforts at 
organization. If the man’s job is not wholly repetitive but requires a 
succession of different acts, he will decide upon the essential movements 
and an order of doing them. If he is just learning to do the job, he may 
try several ideas before deciding which seems best. Whatever these 
decisions are, they represent efforts at organization. In industrial plants 
these decisions are sometimes put to rigorous tests to find out if better 
organization cannot be secured and thus either increase the output or 
lessen the strain on the worker or both. Job analysis studies break work 
down into its simplest essential parts. Motion pictures are made; time 
studies are conducted; and, in the end, the placement of the “raw” mate- 
rials to be used, the amount and kind of space to be used by the worker, his 
position in relation to the materials and the work space, the movements 
he needs to make, their order of performance, and the best speed at which 
to work may all be reliably established. Such studies may even result 
in some kind of decisions as to the kinds of persons who should be 
employed to do this particular job most easily and effectively. The 
result is a better organization of the work to be done than previously 
existed. 
If careful organization of the work of a single worker can produce 
remarkably better results in amount and ease of production, it is not hard 
to see how important organization can become as two or more people 
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are associated in the accomplishment of a particular job. The play of a 
football team is an example of sound or weak organization of the work 
of eleven players. Eleven good players whose play is not organized will 
not give us as good an example of teamwork as will less spectacular 
players who have been coached in the elements of team play. Industry 
and the military, as well as coaches of athletics, are aware of the advan- 
tage of teamwork and of the fact that it contributes to the successful 
accomplishment of desired results, usually with more satisfaction to the 
workers. When two people attempt a job without organizing it, they 
may be less effective than if they worked separately or one worked and 
the other did not. When two boys row a boat, they get almost nowhere 
until each learns to organize his part in relation to that of the other. So 
thus as the number of workers who must work together on a job grows, 
the need for and the importance of organization increases. 


Division of Labor as a Form of Organization 


A group of workers can work together on a project with each 
worker doing everything that any worker does. No effort need be made 
to give different kinds of essential tasks to different workers, but 
instead, all can join in doing what needs to be done next. For example, 
at an old-time barn-raising in which all the neighbors participated, 
everyone present could have helped hew the logs, raise the beams, lay 
up the logs for the sides, split shingles for the roof, and close up the 
chinks between the logs. When the barn was raised, each person might 
have done some part of every operation necessary to its completion. 
Because they were all fairly good general mechanics, it might have 
been possible to proceed entirely in this way. All that was really nec- 
essary was that they agree upon what needed to be done and upon 
an order of procedure. They worked “as one man,” the gain being that 
they multiplied one man’s strength by the number of workers and 
decreased the amount of time required for the completion of this 
piece of work. 

But the chances are that in any such group some of the workers would 
be better at certain jobs than at others and that the owner-host would 
suggest that they divide up into teams, each to work on a different kind 
of job. The lack of enough tools of a kind required for one operation or 
the lack of space in which to do one operation if all worked on it might 
be another reason for breaking up the whole group into subgroups for 
special jobs. When a project is more complex and is made up of a variety 
of jobs—some requiring much more skill than others, and requiring many 
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workers—it is very likely that division of labor with the accompanying 
specialization of workers will increase the part played by organization 
in the success of the project. In present-day production and, in fact, in 
almost every type of institution today, division of labor and specialized 
workers are taken for granted. The industrial revolution, the factory 
system, or our high level of technological development did not, however, 
bring into existence the idea of division of labor. They simply made an 
old technique of work accomplishment more important than it had ever 
been before. As a by-product of this one kind of specialized work, that 
of the organizer—the foreman, for example—gained new importance 
because if labor is divided among specialized workers, then he who 
plans on how the work will be divided, and who decides on the kinds 
of specialized abilities needed and how the different groups of workers 
will be related to each other, becomes a much more important element 
in the work process than ever before. 


Size and Complexity Magnify Place of Organization and 
Administration 


Enterprises in a technological world differ from those of the 
period before the industrial revolution in that their operations are now 
on a larger scale and are more complex than could be undertaken at an 
earlier time. Both of these factors magnify the importance of good organi- 
zation. The canning of fruit in a canning factory is probably no more 
complex a process than it would be if equally well done in a kitchen. But 
if fruit canning is to be industrialized and put on a factory basis, a good 
deal more time, money, and ability has to be spent in proportion on good 
organization than would be the case if the enterprise were on a smaller 
scale. As size increases, the importance given to the work of the organizer 
must increase if the full benefits of large-scale production are to be fully 
attained. Conversely, if a well-organized, large-scale enterprise does not 
show increased benefits of one kind or another, then the wisdom of under- 
taking to carry on the enterprise in large-scale units is in question. It is 
sometimes said that the ideal oil refinery is a relatively small unit, as the 
problems of good organization of a very large unit are so great that many 
of the hoped-for advantages of large-scale production are never gained. 
Wherever large-scale operation is really good, one may be sure that good 
organization enters in a large degree to make it so. 

When work is of a very complex nature, as many processes carried on 
by present-day institutions and enterprises are, good organization is 
especially essential. One could not build with efficiency even one airplane 
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unless the undertaking has been very well organized. The complex nature 
of the completed plane requires much more in the way of organization 
than would be required to build a kite. If the idea is to build many 
planes in a plant, as during a war, so that complex operations are to be 
combined with large-scale operations, the limits of organizational ability 
are strained. If one watched the operation of one of the large bomber 
plants that constructed a complete plane every hour or so, he was im- 
pressed with the amount of detailed organization required. As he walked 
back along the main assembly line from the big doors where the com- 
pleted planes were pulled out for their first testing, he saw how organi- 
zation had entered to bring to this main assembly line, from a number 
of subassembly lines, the various parts of the plane all ready to add 
to the other parts just at the right time and in the right amounts. The 
main line never had to wait for a subassembly line. Neither did a 
subassembly line deliver its product at the main line at a faster rate 
than it could be used. If one followed down a subassembly line he saw 
the right number of men, with the right kind of skills and tools, sup- 
plied in correct amounts with the right kind of materials, which were 
conveniently placed for use so that each team of men could quickly 
add its part to its particular subassembly. If the subassembly line were 
followed far enough, one reached the point where some workers put 
together the first two little parts that, when added to by a score of 
other groups of workers, resulted in the delivery to the main assembly 
line of a complete wing or tail assembly. Nothing but the highest 
levels of ability to organize for production could prevent such a vast 
and complex undertaking from degenerating into a madhouse under the 
stress and strain of war. And only the plants that were able to provide 
themselves with a nucleus of experienced and well-trained organizers 
who were able rapidly to train others met the demand without undue 
waste and inefficiency. Where size and complexity combine, as they 
usually do in our modern world in schools and other service agencies, 
as well as in industry, one may be sure that unless high levels of 
organizational ability are present, the real evils of mass production 
more than offset the possible benefits to be gained. 

What has just been said about the current importance of good 
organization can also be said for the related process of administration. 
As will be shown soon, these two processes are closely interrelated; 
and so, when it is shown that organization plays a most important part 
in today’s large-scale and complex enterprises, it is not necessary to 
make a detailed case for the increased importance of administration. 
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Even when it is very well organized, the conduct or operation of a 
big, complex enterprise requires more in the way of administrative 
ability than a small, simple undertaking requires. 


Administrative Ability Unequally Distributed 


This all adds up to the fact that big business (here used 
to include “big” business, “big” labor, “big” agriculture, and “big” gov- 
ernment as Chase does in Democracy under Pressure) today requires 
a very large number of workers whose specialized ability and training 
are in the field of organization and administration. All people do not have 
an equal amount ‘of the abilities and traits which, taken together, we call 
ability to organize and administer. Some have much ability to develop 
a good organization for their own personal work, whereas others will 
not even seem to be conscious of the fact that the reason their work 
is not better and more easily done is due to their not having organized 
it well. It is not likely that one who shows little or no ability to organize 
his own work well will be able to organize well the work to be done 
by a large group of workers. Higher levels of competence are required 
to organize and administer the work of others than for one’s own work, 
and the level required increases as the number of workers for whom 
one is responsible increases. Since the modern trend toward more and 
more large units of organization draws upon the relatively small num- 
ber of people who have the training and ability to organize and admin- 
ister, the competition for their services is sharp. Most people have 
some of the abilities to organize and administer. Relatively few have 
them in the degree required of those who head up large enterprises. 
Many who are above average in these abilities have not had much 
training. Hence, in the face of the trend toward larger units of organi- 
zation, there is a relatively decreased supply of competence. 


Administrative Training and Education Needed 


Training, education, and practice, as well as natural ability, 
are all factors in the development of a high level of managerial ability. 
Of these, natural ability is perhaps the most important, for the degree 
to which it is present determines how much an individual will profit 
from education, training, and experience. In а technological world 
that makes a heavy demand for high levels of ability to organize and 
administer large enterprises, every effort should be made to discover and 
educate those who possess natural ability. The skill of the adminis- 
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trator determines the maximum levels of effectiveness of the whole 
enterprise. A poor high school principal, for example, can make it 
impossible, or at least most difficult, for the faculty of a school to 
make it an outstanding one. A good principal can make that task much 
easier. Only the most competent in organization and administration, 
and only those who, in addition, have had the best type of training, 
should be placed in positions where they have the power to make or 
break the work of a whole organization, including the happiness and 
welfare of all connected with it. 


Administration Plays an Increasingly Important Role 


As pointed out above, “bigness” is not a characteristic of the 
present world that applies only to business. It applies equally to nearly 
all of our organized and institutionalized life. The small corner grocery 
gives way to “chains” or becomes incorporated within them. The local 
union becomes a small part of an international brotherhood. The one- 
room school becomes the big school system. The local children’s aid 
society becomes first a unit in the local community chest and then, in 
turn, part of the national community chest organization. Not only in 
business and industry do we find the trend toward large-scale organi- 
zation but in education, in social service, and even in government itself. 
A world that applies science and technology to affairs will find such 
a trend inevitable. It may have been overdone or have proceeded too 
rapidly in some instances so that reaction sets in, but the general 
tendency holds and, once started, will not be permanently reversed. 
Science gives the world as a whole and everyone in it new levels of 
freedom and opportunity and yet creates a “one world” situation that 
makes us all more interdependent and thus, in a way, less free than 
ever before. Individuals find it increasingly necessary to live and work 
as members of a group, small groups find it necessary to ally them- 
selves with larger ones, and so on up the scale until, at the top levels, 
we find sovereign national states faced with the problem of deciding 
whether or not to surrender some sovereignty to a United Nations 
organization and thus to begin creating a governmental unit at the world 
level. If such a unit is created, we shall then have reached the top level 
of organization everywhere, for we already have world-wide business, 
religious, and ѕосіа]-ѕегуісе agencies. And if world government is 
attained, the present need for many highly competent men and women 
to organize and manage large-scale and complex enterprises will be still 
further sharpened. Government will then be “big” also in the full mean- 
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ing of the term and, in proportion. to its size and to the complexity 
of its work, will require more and more administrative personnel of 
the highest skill. 

Only within recent years has our representative democracy begun 
to compete on a large scale for high levels of administrative ability. 
Our early small-scale and relatively simple governments made little 
use of specialized administrative talent. In fact, the elements of our 
population who most favored democracy were suspicious of any plan 
that gave anyone with any specialized ability any prior claim to con- 
sideration for governmental service. Anything that smacked of quali- 
fications for office beyond the reach of anyone was frowned upon by 
those who were willing to go the furthest in democratizing our early 
American local and state governments. Appointment to office was less 
popularly favored than direct election by the people. In the Midwest, 
for example, county and state superintendents of schools were made 
elective officers with almost no qualifications prescribed for office. 
Among this large segment of the people who most favored democracy 
an outright suspicion of the “natural aristocracy” of people with ability 
supported constitutional provisions and legislative enactments that tended 
to make any public officer having specialized responsibility directly 
dependent upon the will of the people. 

This historic fear and distrust is reflected today in this country in 
a tendency that many people have to restrict, to belittle, and to hamper 
the work of a public official with specialized training for a technical 
responsibility. If a well-qualified public health official wants to make 
changes that all in the profession agree are necessary for good organi- 
zation and administration of a public health service, lay officials in 
government are quite likely to discount his professional recommenda- 
tions, making their decisions on the basis of lay opinion and receiving 
popular support and approval for doing so. Many men who employ 
experts in their own businesses, and who depend upon them for advice 
in making their business decisions and for skill in the conduct of their 
business, oppose government's use of experts in administrative posi- 
tions where they can supply technical information and skill in the 
improvement of public service. But as government, too, has become 
big, as it has become increasingly active and constructive in its work, 
the trend has necessarily been for it to undertake activities in which 
technical and professional competence is required and in which high levels 
of ability to organize and administer are essential. At the local, state, 
and federal levels, governments are now tending to branch out into 
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a wider range of constructive enterprises and so are making larger and 
larger use of administrators. The trend in this direction is no more likely 
to reverse itself than it is in the world of business. 

So, at present, in all aspects of the work of all types of institutions 
and enterprises, the place of the organizer, the administrator, the man- 
ager, continues to grow. More and more the owners of stock in a busi- 
ness concern, the union worker in industry, the lay board members of 
educational and social-service institutions, and the citizens of the state 
become dependent upon those who head the organization and admin- 
istration of their company, their union, their schools, or some activity 
of their government. The typical enterprise becomes so vast and so com- 
plex that only a trained person who is in direct, daily contact with all 
that happens can exercise any good judgment about what course of 
action ought to be taken. These executives are really employees in an 
organization who are supposed to be subject to the will of their em- 
ployers. Yet, under present circumstances, the employers hardly dare 
exercise any will of their own except as it is created by their managers. 
James Burnham, in his Managerial Revolution, points out that we may 
get our world into a situation in which we are dictated to by the 
managers of our enterprises—both public and private. Then we would 
be ruled not by an aristocracy of blood, or by the owners of land or 
other forms of capital, or by the people with their votes, but by a group 
of managers who, once in the seats of power, would take advantage 
of the situation to entrench themselves until, in the end, no one would 
dare unseat them. 

To whatever extent these dangers are real and not fancied, it becomes 
increasingly important that those who organize and administer our 
enterprises and institutions have moral and ethical standards as well 
as natural ability. Our programs of professional education for adminis- 
tration should strive to develop high levels of moral and civic integrity 
as well as high levels of technical skills. Such a course of action is 
probably more promising than any plan to reverse the trend toward 
the creation of large-scale and complex enterprises, a trend that is inher- 
ent in our application of science and technology to the various aspects 
of life. Our task is not to create a world that tries to get along with 
little or no resort to skilled managers because it is afraid of them, but 
rather, a task of developing processes of democratic government that, 
while permitting the full use of all the fully trained technical compe- 
tence we can discover in our people, nevertheless makes them always 
the instruments of the popular will—never its masters. 
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The Administrative Function 

Organization and administration are two phases of the process 
of effectively accomplishing purposes whose achievement requires the 
continuous physical or mental activity that we call work or play. Both are 
necessary aspects of the complete process. If an enterprise is organized 
for the achievement of a purpose but the administrative phase is never 
entered upon, the purpose will not be accomplished, or at best will 
be accomplished on momentum only for a brief space of time, after 
which the enterprise will become less and less efficient. It would be 
like building a house for a home and then never beginning to live in 
it. Ordinarily, one never yoluntarily stops such an enterprise at the 
point where its organization has just been perfected. Under normal 
conditions we do not enter upon the administrative phase of the process 
of achieving purposes without going through the organizational phase. 
In an emergency situation we may be forced to do so—in fact, that is 
why we call it an emergency. The organizational phase may take but 
а moment in a simple enterprise, in larger affairs a longer period of 
time; but in both cases, and irrespective of the amount of time required, 
organization does occur. 

The organizational phase is chiefly concerned with making arrange- 
ments that permit the beginning of purpose realization. It may also be 
a process of making new arrangements to replace old ones. In this case 
we call it reorganization, but it is actually the same process as when it 
is called organization. In fact, most of what we call organization is really 
reorganization. Properly speaking, only when a new enterprise is orig- 
inally undertaken is pure organizational work done. The construction 
of Hoover (formerly Boulder) Dam gives us an instance of organiza- 
tion in its pure form, Arrangements were then being made to achieve a 
purpose where there had been no effort or arrangement for doing so. 
In most typical situations that confront an executive, there are some 
arrangements for achieving the institution’s purposes. If it seems that dif- 
ferent arrangements would result in increased or more economical pur- 
pose achievement, then the executive may be authorized to reorganize. 
This reorganization process is ordinarily under way constantly, because 
of (1) discovery of defects in the original arrangements, (2) modifi- 
cation or extensions of purposes to be realized, (3) change in conditions 
external to the enterprise that force a change in its arrangements, or 
(4) invention of new techniques or discovery of new facts or processes. 
Only in a perfectly static situation and only when the original organi- 
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zational work had been perfect, could the head of an institution be sure 
that he needed only to administer and to give no thought to organiza- 
tion. Since such a condition never exists, the executive is constantly both 
organizing and administering. 


Organizational Phase Involves Coordination 


Making the arrangements that permit purpose realization 
usually involves consideration of money, site, plant, supplies and mate- 
rials, personnel, scientific discovery and invention, and law and gov- 
ernmental regulations. But it goes further than merely considering each 
of these separately. It involves coordinating each with all the others. 
In fact, the most intricate aspect of organizational work is this matter 
of coordination. If one word were to be used to show what we mean 
by organization, it would be the word “coordination.” “The major pur- 
pose of organization is coordination,” says Luther Gulick in his chapter 
in Papers on the Science of Administration. Unless each need involved 
in the accomplishment of purpose is met in proportion to all other 
needs, no real job of organization has been done. No ability to organize 
would be credited to a man who planned to build a house if he merely 
sat down at a telephone and called up a real-estate dealer, the bank, 
the lumberyard, and the carpenters’ union to say to each, respectively, 
that he wanted enough land, money, materials, and help to build a 
house. Detailed and specific requisitions covering all the necessary items 
are required if good organization is to be provided. When a good job of 
organizing is completed, it must be evident that materials, time, and 
money were economically used and the right amounts of specific skills 
were provided and utilized in ways that were reasonably satisfactory 
to the workers. Beyond all this, it must be evident that a plan of opera- 
tion is contemplated that can result in the effective, continuous achieve- 
ment of the purposes whose accomplishment is sought. 


Administration Concerned with Management 


The second and purely administrative phase of the process 
of purpose achievement is concerned with the conduct, operation, and 
management of the enterprise as organized so that the purposes continue 
to be effectively achieved. For reasons stated above, this stage includes 

1 Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on the Science of Administration (New 


York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia University, 1937), p. 33. The 
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determination of the need for such reorganization as will maintain or 
improve the effectiveness of purpose achievement. Good arrangements 
for purpose achievement through good organization supply only the 
possibility for achieving the desired results. Good administration is 
required to ensure continuous realization of the possibilities of good 
organization. Poor administration, on the other hand, may easily prevent 
a well-organized enterprise from producing what it is capable of pro- 
ducing, All the high schools in a state may be very much alike in organi- 
zation but, because of differences in the quality of administration, may 
differ from each other markedly in the effectiveness with which they 
achieve their purposes. It is a tragic spectacle to see a well-planned and 
well-organized enterprise like a school put in the charge of such a 
poor administrator that all of its potentialities are frittered away day 
after day. 

On the other hand, it is very difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, for 
even the best of administration to overcome serious defects in organi- 
zation by trying to better the administration of the enterprise. If a 
machine is poorly designed to accomplish a certain operation, one can- 
not greatly improve the situation by paying more for a better operator. 
What is needed is a better-designed machine. In like manner, a poorly 
organized institution cannot be brought to maximum effectiveness by 
providing it with an extremely competent administrator unless he is 
given full authority to restructure its organization so that the good 
administration he is capable of providing will have a chance to suc- 
ceed. 

It is thus evident that in evaluating the work of a school or other enter- 
prise it is important to try to discover whether any failure to achieve 
its purposes is due to poor organization or to poor administration, or 
to both, Sometimes the recommendations should be for more reorgan- 
ization, sometimes for better administration of an existing organiza- 
tion. The executive head of an institution, therefore, not only must be 
competent to evaluate both its organization and its administration, but 
must be a good organizer (or reorganizer) and a good administrator. 
At least he must recognize more clearly than some school administrators 
appear to do that there is a difference between organization and admin- 
istration and that the lack of one cannot be compensated for by a super- 
abundance of the other. They are two distinct phases of the one process 
of purpose achievement through work. Unless both phases are well 
cared for, maximum results from any institution or enterprise are not 
to be expected. 
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Organization and Administration Interrelated and Interdependent 


It is clear from our previous reference to Hoover Dam that 
in the launching of wholly new enterprises the organizational phase 
precedes the administrative phase; yet it should also be clear that in 
typical ongoing enterprises the two are so interrelated that it is easy 
to see how the layman fails to distinguish between them. This, however, 
is no excuse for the failure of an administrator to make this distinction. 
The typical administrator constantly turns from the organizational phase 
of his work to its administrative phase, and though we call a person a 
school administrator, we are not implying that he is not also responsible 
for improved organization. For such reasons Arthur B. Moehlman, in his 
School Administration, uses the term “executive” and refers to the “execu- 
tive function” rather than to the administrative function. The general 
practice, however, seems to be to use the term “administrator” even 
though it seems to stress one phase of the work for which an adminis- 
trator is responsible at the expense of the other. 

To what extent both phases of the process enter into the work of 
administrators is evident by a study of the analysis made by Gulick: 


Planning, that is working out in broad outline the things that need to be done 
and the methods for doing them to accomplish the purpose set for the enterprise; 

Organizing, that is the establishment of the formal structure of authority 
through which work subdivisions are arranged, defined and coordinated for 
the defined objective; 

Staffing, that is the whole personnel function of bringing in and training 
the staff and maintaining favorable conditions of work; 

Directing, that is the continuous task of making decisions and embodying 
them in specific and general orders and instructions and serving as the leader 
of the enterprise; 

Co-ordinating, that is the all important duty of interrelating the various 
parts of the work; 

Reporting, that is keeping those to whom the executive is responsible in- 
formed as to what is going on, which thus includes keeping himself and his 
subordinates informed through records, research and inspection; 


Budgeting, with all that goes with budgeting in the form of fiscal planning, 
accounting and сопіто].2 


This analysis was made without reference to the character of the 
enterprise in which the executive works. Schoolmen who read it will 
see that it applies to top-level administration of all other types of enter- 

2 Ibid., р. 18. 
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prises. No matter what the character or purpose of an enterprise is, its 
chief executive will be responsible for all these functions. In a given 
enterprise one function may be more important than in another, but 
all will be found to be present in some form in any enterprise that 
operates as a complete independent unit. Some of these functions in 
some instances may be wholly delegated to a subordinate, but such 
delegation does not indicate that they are still not responsibilities of 
the chief executive. A high school principal, however, may find that he 
is not responsible in any degree for one or more of the executive func- 
tions. Though he is the chief administrative officer of his own school, 
he is a subordinate administrator in the system of which his school is 
a part. It does not operate as an independent enterprise and he there- 
fore bears responsibility for only part of the executive function, sharing 
it with others in the system: an assistant superintendent in charge of 
high schools, the school system’s business manager, the superintendent 
of schools, for example. 


Basis for a Science of Administration 


These functions may be considered as “universals” in that 
wherever administration is carried on all over the world, they will be 
found to be present. Whether it is a military or business organization, 
or a school, church, labor union, or government agency; whether the 
enterprise is being carried on under democratic or autocratic forms of 
government, whether it is an ancient institution or as new as TVA, a 
study of its administration will reveal the exercise of these functions 
by its administration. These functions show that both organization and 
administration are involved in the work of the administrator; they show 
the interrelatedness of the two phases of his work; they show, further- 
more, that the administration of a particular type of enterprise such as 
a school system cannot be considered as something wholly different 
from the administration of other enterprises. Instead, those who look 
beneath the surface of things administrative, as a professional man is 
supposed to do, will see that the work of an administrator anywhere has 
more in common with that of other administrators everywhere than the 
less trained eye of the layman would lead him to believe. 

To the extent that these functions are exercised everywhere that 
organized enterprises operate, it is possible that laws and principles 
can be discovered which should act as controls on the work of all 
administrators. To whatever extent such principles can be discovered, 
then, there is, or can be, a science of administration. For example, in 
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the field of personnel administration (“staffing” on Gulick’s list) there 
are some underlying principles that ought to be utilized by anyone 
attempting to develop or improve any plan of personnel administra- 
tion. These principles apply with equal force to the work of any admin- 
istrator, whether his particular personnel is made up of schoolteachers, 
taxi drivers, clerks, nurses, or coal miners. They apply because all of 
these are people—human beings—before they are workers in particular 
occupations. They are “warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer,” and good personnel administration will develop practices in 
any particular situation based upon the general principles underlying 
all good personnel administration. So we may, in time, identify and 
validate the laws and principles that underlie all other phases of the 
work of the. administrator. As this is being done, a new social science 
in the field of administration is being developed that will guide the 
work of all kinds of administrators and rank it with that of the other 
professions. 

The school administrator, then, should learn to think of himself 
as a practicing social scientist. His particular social science is the science 
of administration. His specialty is educational administration, which is 
an applied social science. Like all social sciences, it is an inexact science 
in that mathematical measurement plays a minor part in solving its 
problems. But if any social science can be called a science, then admin- 
istration deserves to be. But it will not be so recognized until those 
who study educational administration have an opportunity to see their 
work in school administration in relation to the work of administrators 
generally, and are encouraged, as they study their own particular variety 
of administration, to relate it and its problems to those who have а 
similar role in other types of enterprises. 


Educational Administration: A Type of Public Admin- 

istration 

Educational administration in the United States may be 
classed as public administration along with the administration of all 
other non-profit-making enterprises, as opposed to private administra- 
tion, which is concerned with the organization and administration of 
enterprises primarily conducted for private profit. Some “private” schools 
of the proprietary type are doubtless conducted primarily for profit, 
Dut these are so far in the minority that the general statement classi- 
fying educational administration as public in nature is still true. The 
existence of such schools does not invalidate this classification of edu- 
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cational administration, any more than the fact that there are a few 
private business enterprises in this country which do not seek profit 
means that business and industry in this country are not private enter- 
prises operated primarily for private profit. Educational administration, 
therefore, along with the administration of social-service organizations of 
an educational, religious, or philanthropic nature, quasi-public in char- 
acter, may be regarded as in the same class as governmental administra- 
tion and may be considered as public administration. Public schools, of 
course, are governmental agencies, and therefore their administration 
falls wholly and clearly in the area of public administration. The term 
“public administration” will be used to apply to the administration of 
public agencies, and “private administration” to apply to the adminis- 
tration of private enterprises where the term “business administration” is 
commonly used. This distinction avoids the implication that good “busi- 
ness administration” is not as necessary a part of good administration of 
governmental enterprises as it is of private enterprises. 


Private Administration Emphasized in United States 


In this country private enterprises have been accorded a 
degree of freedom of operation that has made their ownership or man- 
agement or both very attractive to men and women of wealth, ability, 
and ambition. These enterprises have, as a result, drawn many very 
able persons into management positions that usually command rather 
high salaries. Salaries in public administration are generally lower 
than those in private administration, though it is by no means evident 
that the former’s value to the general public is not greater. During the 
depression of the thirties, when private enterprise was unable to absorb 
the young men and women with administrative ability as rapidly as 
they were being trained by schools and colleges, and during more recent 
years, when the scope of governmental activities was being largely 
expanded, public administration of public-service agencies attracted 
many able young administrators. There is thus some reason to hope 
that education may also be able to interest more people with a high 
level of administrative ability. 

It is a part of the tradition of this country to offer the individual 
every opportunity to make his way in private enterprise. It is thus not 
surprising to find colleges and universities providing good educational 
training for those interested in private (“business”) administration, or 
to find the public willing to pay for such education in state schools, 
and business itself willing to underwrite business education and schools 
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of business administration in the private colleges and universities. The 
youth of the country have therefore had greater opportunity and 
encouragement to be educated for some aspect of private administration 
than for public administration. Scattered throughout the land are many 
business and commercial schools and colleges. On the campuses of 
most of the larger universities, large and imposing schools of business 
administration are to be found. By comparison, the amount of money 
and ability devoted to public administration is insignificant; as a people 
we have been rewarded in proportion, for we find private business 
richly endowed with many men and women of administrative talent, 
whereas public business, such as schools, government, and social-service 
agencies, is not so fortunate. 


Public Administration Now of Growing Importance 


But within the last quarter century there has been a change. 
Government from the local to the world level has begun to engage in 
an ever wider range of constructive activities, each of which requires 
organization and administration. Public health, education, and agricul- 
tural and industrial services have been expanded. Public corporations, 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority and many others, have come 
into being. The place in our community life of social-service agencies 
and activities has also become enlarged. Critical national and world 
conditions have concentrated public attention on the need for high 
levels of ability in governmental positions and have found us lacking 
in men and women educated to lead in activities at the world level. 
Within recent years a number of new schools and institutes of public 
administration have been added to the pitiably few already in existence. 
New organizations for the study of public affairs and world politics are 
being created, and new courses of advanced study able to deal with 
problems of public enterprises are being developed. It looks as if that 
part of the people’s business that the public decides it will organize 
and operate for and by itself is to be given more attention, and that 
youth will have more opportunity for the advanced professional edu- 
cation needed in the organization and administration of such activities. 
This is a tardy recognition of a public need that has long been felt in 
this country but did not become acute until the depression of the 
19805. The opportunities available to those who enter activities requir- 
ing ability and training in the administration of public enterprises may 
perhaps be more fully appreciated by us all and be more fully taken 
advantage of by young people seeking life careers. Salaries, of course, 
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lag, and will continue to lag, behind those paid to administrators of 
private enterprises, but there are offsetting advantages, so that the 
differential may not penalize public enterprise in the future as much as 
it has in the past. 


Educational Administration Most Common Type of Public 
Administration 


The early commitment of this country to public education, 
coupled with the proliferation of schools as a result of westward expan- 
sion and a rising standard of living, has made educational administra- 
tion one of our most rapidly developing and most widely practiced types 
of public administration. Educational administration did not, of course, 
spring into a full-fledged profession in this country overnight. Never- 
theless, as schools increased in number and size at a rapid rate, so did 
the profession of educational administration. High school principals or 
“headmasters” who were heads of schools and assigned a degree of 
administrative responsibility and authority have existed from the last 
half of the eighteenth century. 

The first city school superintendencies were created in Buffalo, New 
York, and Louisville, Kentucky, in the year 1837. We had in 1945- 
1946, 13,396 elementary school principals, 11,320 high school principals, 
18,857 superintendents of schools and professional assistants in all types 
of districts, and 1,786 professional workers in state school offices, not 
to mention a growing number of other assistants to those who help with 
the processes of school organization and administration.’ 

More people “work for the government” in educational enterprises 
than in any other one type of activity except military service in time 
of war. This, coupled with the fact that education in the United States 
is so largely organized on a local basis, means that more people are 
needed in its administration than in any other single type of public 
administration. As education was one of the earliest kinds of positive, 
constructive governmental activity widely carried on by governments 
in the United States, it is only natural that educational administration 
should be one of the few types of public administration recognized 
and practiced throughout the country. 

The same reasoning accounts for the fact that “schools of education,” 
each with its courses of study leading to educational administration, 


з Federal Security Agency, Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46. (U.S. Office 
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constitute, on many campuses, the only type of professional education 
offered, with its use in public administration as the primary reason for 
providing it. The schools of law, medicine, business, and engineering, 
for example, have chiefly had private enterprise and its needs for admin- 
istrative ability in mind, and have considered entirely as a by-product 
the satisfaction of any need by public enterprise for their particular types 
of administrative services. 

In some respects this situation has had an unfortunate effect upon 
education for educational administration. As almost the only form of 
professional education for public administration offered on the campus, 
it has developed its courses with its eye fixed only upon administration 
in education—and even in public schools—without giving any attention 
to the common interests and activities of those who engage in other 
types of public administration. The school of education has not gen- 
erally taken any advantage of the fact that some of the professors in 
the schools of business and law could have contributed something about 
administration in other types of business or professional activity that 
would have been a valuable addition to the professional equipment of 
their students of educational administration. 

In fairness to the faculties of schools of education, however, it should 
probably be said that had they seen this need for the larger view of 
administration, and had they sought to integrate the basic courses 
offered students interested in administration as a career, neither their 
view nor their interest would have been shared by their colleagues in 
the other professional schools. As a result, professional preparation for 
educational administration has been inbred, paying almost no atten- 
tion to any common interests, abilities, duties, and points of view that 
ought to be the property of all who administer institutions and enter- 
prises, both public and private, in this country. This narrow view harms 
education and educational administration, as well as the country as a 
whole, and ought to be abandoned in favor of a kind of basic profes- 
sional education for administration as a life career; on top of this, 
special types of courses designed to provide the kinds of administrative 
competence required in particular kinds of situations in public and 
private administration should be provided. Since such a plan seems 
unlikely to be adopted in any near future, about the best we can do 
now is to see that in courses in educational administration offered in 
schools of education, and in texts written for use in these courses, more 
effort be made to relate educational administration to the profession 
of administration generally. When this is done, educational admin- 
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istrators will have a broader point of view and a broader base of 
experience with administration, as a result of taking courses in educa- 
tional administration, than is now generally the case. 


The High School Principalship as a Specialized Type of 

Educational Administration 

The high school principalship represents a specialized kind 
of educational administration. The general pattern of organization of 
education the world over calls for a secondary school to be attended 
by at least some pupils who have completed the elementary school. In 
this country the high school is a secondary school only in the sense 
that it is the second level of education offered to the children and youth 
of this country. In theory and law it is as open to all as is the elemen- 
tary school. This condition makes the professional responsibility of the 
high school principal more difficult, and, in the judgment of the authors, 
more important than if the high school were а selective secondary 
school. It also makes the position more akin to the elementary school 
principalship than would be the case if the high school were a selec- 
tive institution. 

The school principalship, whether elementary or secondary, is per- 
haps the most important administrative position in our school system. 
This statement assumes that the purpose of educational administration 
is to organize and manage the education of pupils, that this process 
will be centered in what we call schools, and that someone (the prin- 
cipal) will be in charge in each school who will work under the gen- 
eral direction of the superintendent's office. The most important element 
in the job of educating pupils is the quality of teaching service pro- 
vided, The next most important element is the quality of administrative 
service provided in the school. No amount or quality of administrative 
service provided elsewhere in the school system—at the city superin- 
tendent’s office, in the county superintendent's office, or in the state 
department of education—can make up for its lack at the level of the 
school principalship. This is the point at which administrative service 
actually goes into action to facilitate the work of teachers with children, 
and unless the person immediately in charge of the enterprise is pro- 
fessionally competent, a poorer result will be obtained than could have 
been achieved under wise direction. As in a military operation, where 
the achievements of the carefully laid plans of the over-all command 
depend, in the final analysis, upon the competence of the men on the 
line—each of whom is in charge of a relatively small group of men, and 
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each of whom is able to lead his group to the attainment of its particu- 
lar objective—just so in a school system, the success of the program 
hinges upon competent leadership and direction in the school where 
that program actually is to be carried out. As in industry, where the 
success of an enterprise depends upon the ability to organize and 
manage possessed by those in the plant who are in direct charge at 
the points where skilled workmen come into contact with raw and 
unfinished materials, so in an educational system the school principal 
is the difference between outstanding and mediocre results. This is true 
of all schools, both elementary and secondary, but it is especially true 
of the high school principalship, where, despite the existence of many 
small high schools, the principal is often in charge at the point at which 
a relatively large and complex operation is under way. 


No Successful Substitute for Good Principals 


Nevertheless, the fact is that many high school principalships 
are held by persons with almost no special professional training for the 
position. Boards of education and superintendents of schools have either 
failed to sense the folly of staffing the front line with weak officers 
or have trusted too much to hoped-for strength in and around the 
superintendent's office to offset weakness in the high school principal- 
ship. Such principals have then learned by practicing on their schools, 
which have suffered much through mistakes that could have been 
avoided if the principals had had more adequate professional training in 
educational administration. Where incompetent principals have not tried 
to overcome their faults, or where their efforts have not been successful, 
some superintendents have gradually withdrawn responsibility and au- 
thority for the school from the principal, leaving him in charge of a few 
clerical routines. 

Thus, in some situations, assistant superintendents in charge of high 
schools and directors and supervisors of various fields and activities 
directly responsible to the superintendent's office are permitted to enter 
a high school to organize and manage various aspects of the program 
therein without the prior consent, approval, or knowledge of the prin- 
cipal. If a superintendent of schools were charged with having done 
this, he would either deny the charge or would defend himself by say- 
ing that he had tried to get the high school principal to take responsi- 
bility and authority without success and so had been reduced to the 
necessity of adopting this plan of by-passing the principal. Doubtless, 
in no school system of any size is it a matter of fixed and stated policy 
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that the high school principal is responsible only for a few clerical 
routines. In case of trouble in the school he could not then be held 
responsible, and the finger would point to someone in the superin- 
tendent’s office. But in many school systems this process of undermin- 
ing the high school principalship is under way, even though it is not 
a matter of stated policy and even though it is denied. One has only to 
observe how many city school systems are organized and to watch their 
operations to know that, in fact, the authority for what goes on in a 
high school is being so dissipated among numerous individuals that it 
is impossible to fix responsibility. Any scheme of organization that fails 
definitely to assign responsibility and to delegate authority may succeed 
over a short period but is destined to wind up in confused and hope- 
less failure. There is no successful alternative to competence in the high 
school principal's office. 


Good High School Administration Most Urgently Needed 


Never before has it been so important that those who organ- 
ize and administer secondary education in the United States have the 
highest degrees of professional competence. Changes їп social and eco- 
nomic conditions have increased the pressure on conventional secondary 
education and schools. An institution under pressure always needs dar- 
ing and farsighted leadership. Many high schools in the United States 
have had such leadership and are changing their philosophy and their 
practices and procedures. Many have resisted change, and many, in 
making changes, have floundered about to a greater extent than seems 
necessary. High school principals and students of secondary school 
administration who aspire to become principals need a more highly 
specialized and at the same time a more comprehensive professional 
education than ever before. Part of this needed education can come 
from individual reading and study on the job. Part can come from an 
open-minded study of social, economic, and political trends in our 
country and the world today, and of their meanings in terms of educa- 
tion for American youth and its organization and administration. Part 
can come from association with other wide-awake citizens engaged in 
other types of important works, and from association with other high 
school administrators in conferences, forums, discussion groups, and 
workshops where there is open, free, and unhampered consideration 
of problems of American life and education. Local, state, and national 
associations need to be active in furthering such activities. A part of 
this education, especially for younger and less experienced members of 
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the profession, can come from more formal study in colleges and 
universities. 

The high school principal, as has been pointed out in this chapter, 
needs a more broadly based professional competence than has been 
required of him in the past. Assuming that he is a kind of practicing 
social scientist, his professional education needs to help him to be a 
keen student of the society in which his school functions. Above all, 
he must be sensitive and alive to the goals and purposes sought by our 
democratic society and to the role of education and of the school in 
helping such a society achieve its purposes. He must know what learn- 
ing is, what a democratic society wants and needs to have all its youth 
learn. He must know how to get learning to occur in the maximum 
amounts in unselected student bodies. And, of course, his professional 
education must help him to be a competent administrator—he must know 
a great deal more about the techniques and practices of organization and 
administration as it is practiced in and out of education than his general 
experience can have provided. He can be a good educator by being an 
advanced student of his life and times, of education and its place in our 
society, and of the psychology of learning; but if, in addition, he is to be 
an educational administrator, then he must be able to apply to education 
the principles and practices of organization and administration. 

The readers of this book will find implicit in what is said about the 
high school, and the principal's work in it, an effort to look at each 
aspect from the points of view of society, education, and administra- 
tion—to encourage and enable the principal to see with the eyes of the 
social scientist, the educational psychologist, and the administrator. The 
points of view, policies, and practices proposed seem to the authors to 
be approved by high school principals who may be said to be social 
scientists and educational psychologists as well as administrators. Thus 
Part One tries to create a feeling for the social setting of school admin- 
istration. The succeeding parts of the book and various chapters in them 
stress one or more of these aspects, depending on what part of the work 
of the school they discuss. The fact that educational administrators are 
constantly absorbed in situations that involve working with other people 
and developing and maintaining good working relations with people 
accounts for the emphasis on personnel problems in three major sections 
of the book. Fyren Part ve, dealing with the management of the school 
plant, stre 5 the’ importa %°e of good group relationships among those 
ee £ for and use it. “Lhe central importance of the principal's work 
ys leader in efforts о, “aluate and improve the school’s educational pro- 
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gram accounts for Part Three being the longest of the book’s six parts. 
Parts Three and Four, in which the school’s program and those admin- 
istrative practices most directly related to it are under consideration, 
make up approximately half the entire book. 

In the final analysis, however, being expert as an administrator is of 
major importance. Without destroying the case that they have attempted 
to develop for the high school principal's bringing to his position the 
skills of the social scientist and the educator, the authors can point out 
that the principalship is essentially a “doing” job. Unless a principal is 
effective in helping a community, the faculty, and the students bring 
into being a high school in which the fine concepts that his ability as a 
social scientist and an educator has helped them visualize and desire, he 
has failed in the most important aspect of the position. 

Good organization and administration is usually the difference between 
a high school that means well and one that does well. Administration 
may be compared to a lens that brings everything about the school into 
focus for community, faculty, and students. If it is a poor lens, the image 
is fuzzy and obscure, and no one in the school or community gets a clear 
picture of what the school is trying to do. If it is a good lens, the school 
becomes a clear-cut and vivid projection of the ideals and ideas that all 
hoped to bring into being. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. Many people, including the authors of this book, think that school 
administration now has many of the weaknesses of business administration. 
What is to be gained, then, by proposing, as this chapter does, that students 
of school administration should know more about nonschool organization and 
administration? 

2. Can you name a piece of work for which a high school principal is usually 
responsible in which he shows good or poor ability to organize? 

3. What are some of the weaknesses in school organization and administra- 
tion that begin to appear as the size and complexity of schools increase? 

4. Should a high school principal receive more salary than a teacher in that 
school? Why? Under what conditions? 

5. What do doctors call an unprofessional member of their profession? 
lawyers? school executives? What weakness does the lack of an equivalent 
term for unprofessional school executives indicate? 

6. Take some task usually performed by high school principals and break 
it down into aspects that are principally organizational and others that are 
principally administrative in character. 

7. In the United States, should the standards for deciding on expertness in 
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private (business) administration be different from those for deciding on 
expertness in public administration? 

8. What does the word “policy” mean as used by executives? What purposes 
do policies serve in school administration? 

9. What is the difference between a policy and a practice in school adminis- 
tration? How are they related? Illustrate. 
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CHAPTER 2 


YOUTH EDUCATION AND LOCALISM IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


As the responsible head of a high school, the principal finds 
himself both aided and restricted because he operates within a frame- 
work of secondary school organization that extends from the federal 
government in Washington to his state government in the capital city 
and into the local school system. Whatever his plans are for this high 
school or whatever the desires of the local community with respect to its 
high school are, they will have to be realized within the possibilities 
of a national, state, and local framework of relationships. Whether these 
relationships in any particular instance operate to assist or to restrict a 
principal in his work in the local school, he needs to be well informed 
about them and to have some clear convictions as to whether he thinks 
the existing relationships should be maintained or changed. 


Background of the Present Situation 

Presumably this framework of organization has been devel- 
oped as a means of assisting high schools to do the work of educating 
American youth, But in an expanding and developing situation the existing 
organization always needs to be evaluated, and probably to be changed, 
if it is to be most effective in helping schools perform their tasks. This 
chapter will examine the existing organizational framework within which 
American high schools operate, approaching the problem so that students 
of secondary school administration may be intelligently and construc- 
tively critical of this organization and thus be prepared to work within 


it and to improve it. 


The Three Levels of Government 


The three levels of general government in the United States 
are reflected in our educational organization. The federal and state levels 
are rather easily discernible, both in general and in school government. 
The local level is less sharply defined, for we have a variety of “local” 
governments: county, township, city, and special districts. The county 
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as a unit of local government has almost no significance in New England, 
but in other parts of the country it is still important. The town or town- 
ship, relatively strong in New England, exists as a local governing unit 
elsewhere, even though the county overshadows it. The special districts 
have been created for such purposes as fire protection, sewage disposal, 
irrigation and water supply, and have often been staffed with elective 
or appointive officers of government. For instance, in 1946 the Bureau 
of the Census reported that there were 155,000 separate governmental 
bodies functioning in the United States. In addition to the federal and 
the 48 state governments, there were included in this number 8,050 
county organizations, 18,919 town or township bodies, 16,220 munici- 
palities, 108,579 school district units, and 8,299 units operating in special 
districts. 

These various units of local government often operate in whole or in 
part over the same territory and include the same population; thus the 
term “local government” is less distinct and clearly defined than are the 
terms “state” and “federal governments.” 

The same situation is reflected in school organization as in general 
governmental organization. There may be some disagreement about the 
proper functions of the federal and state levels in education, but at 
least we know what each level is. At the “local” school level, however, 
we have county, city, town or village, township, and unified, central, ot 
consolidated districts. The county may continue to operate as a unit of 
educational organization even after practically all of its territory has 
been organized into “independent” local school districts, leaving it to 
administer only a few outlying schools. Unified, central, or consolidated 
districts may be organized in an area to administer only a high school, 
for example; hence in that area local school government is carried on 
by two or more boards of education: one for the high school and one oF 
more for the elementary schools. The present chaotic situation, both in 
local general and in local school government, calls for drastic reorgani- 
zation to eliminate small and unnecessary administrative units and to 
consolidate functions. Both economy and increased efficiency could 
result from such a movement. Modern means of communication have 
enlarged the scope of the term “local” so that today much more area and 
many more people are included in what is a “local” community than were 
included a few decades ago. A reorganization of the administrative units 
of local government that took this into account would reduce the number 
and variety of such units and give us a more practical and functional 
concept of the terms “local” general and “local” school government. 
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Local School Government and Local General Government 


Experts in municipal government have recognized this need 
and have been active proponents of the reorganization of local govern- 
ment, Among the changes some of them have proposed is the abolition 
of the school district as something apart from the local unit of general 
government. Under this plan the local unit of general government would 
also administer the schools. The functions of the board of education 
would be absorbed by the local board of commissioners or by the city 
council, and the head of the local schools would become the head of a 
department of local government as the heads of the park, fire, or police 
departments now are. The municipal government experts can make a 
fairly logical case for such a plan if one overlooks or agrees to waive the 
fact that education in this country has always been regarded as a func- 
tion of the state governments, and that therefore a local board of educa- 
tion is in reality part of the state government and not a division of the 
general local government. As will be shown later in this chapter, we 
have developed a tradition of education as a state function. We do not 
have a tradition that fire fighting, for example, is a function of state gov- 
ernment. It has by popular will and legal action always been a function 
of local government, where such government exists, and is cared for by 
the state and federal levels only when the territory has no local govern- 
ment, as in forest reserves and national parks. Only when we abandon 
this theory of education as a function of the state, and repeal the consti- 
tutional enactments supporting it in the several states, can we logically 
make the local school administration a department of local school govern- 
ment. In time the people could, of course, decide to make such a change, 
but until they do and until we have many more examples of highly pro- 
fessionalized municipal government to compare with the many examples 
of professionalized local school government, school executives will con- 
tinue to consider that the best interests of public education are better 
served where the local school administration is free and independent of 
local general government. In the meantime, however, it would be good 
policy to reduce the number of small, overlapping, and unnecessary local 
units of school administration to the number now needed in each state 
to provide for the effective and economical operation of the schools of 
the state. Thus the opponents of the local independence of schools would 
be deprived of one of their most cogent arguments in favor of consoli- 
dating the local school unit of government with general local govern- 
ment. 
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as a unit of local government has almost no significance in New England, 
but in other parts of the country it is still important. The town or town- 
ship, relatively strong in New England, exists as a local governing unit 
elsewhere, even though the county overshadows it. The special districts 
have been created for such purposes as fire protection, sewage disposal, 
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county organizations, 18,919 town or township bodies, 16,220 munici- 
palities, 108,579 school district units, and 8,299 units operating in special 
districts. 

These various units of local government often operate in whole or in 
part over the same territory and include the same population; thus the 
term “local government” is less distinct and clearly defined than are the 
terms “state” and “federal governments.” 

The same situation is reflected in school organization as in general 
governmental organization, There may be some disagreement about the 
proper functions of the federal and state levels in education, but at 
least we know what each level is. At the “local” school level, however, 
we have county, city, town or village, township, and unified, central, or 
consolidated districts. The county may continue to operate as a unit of 
educational organization even after practically all of its territory has 
been organized into “independent” local school districts, leaving it to 
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districts may be organized in an area to administer only a high school, 
for example; hence in that area local school government is carried on 
by two or more boards of education: one for the high school and one or 
more for the elementary schools. The present chaotic situation, both in 
local general and in local school government, calls for drastic reorgani- 
zation to eliminate small and unnecessary administrative units and to 
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many more people are included in what is a “ 
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Local School Government and Local General Government 


Experts in municipal government have recognized this need 
and have been active proponents of the reorganization of local govern- 
ment. Among the changes some of them have proposed is the abolition 
of the school district as something apart from the local unit of general 
government. Under this plan the local unit of general government would 
also administer the schools. The functions of the board of education 
would be absorbed by the local board of commissioners or by the city 
council, and the head of the local schools would become the head of a 
department of local government as the heads of the park, fire, or police 
departments now are. The municipal government experts can make a 
fairly logical case for such a plan if one overlooks or agrees to waive the 
fact that education in this country has always been regarded as a func- 
tion of the state governments, and that therefore a local board of educa- 
tion is in reality part of the state government and not a division of the 
general local government. As will be shown later in this chapter, we 
have developed a tradition of education as a state function. We do not 
have a tradition that fire fighting, for example, is a function of state gov- 
ernment. It has by popular will and legal action always been a function 
of local government, where such government exists, and is cared for by 
the state and federal levels only when the territory has no local govern- 
ment, as in forest reserves and national parks. Only when we abandon 
this theory of education as a function of the state, and repeal the consti- 
tutional enactments supporting it in the several states, can we logically 
make the local school administration a department of local school govern- 
ment. In time the people could, of course, decide to make such a change, 
but until they do and until we have many more examples of highly pro- 
fessionalized municipal government to compare with the many examples 
of professionalized local school government, school executives will con- 
tinue to consider that the best interests of public education are better 
served where the local school administration is free and independent of 
local general government. In the meantime, however, it would be good 
policy to reduce the number of small, overlapping, and unnecessary local 
units of school administration to the number now needed in each state 
to provide for the effective and economical operation of the schools of 
the state. Thus the opponents of the local independence of schools would 
be deprived of one of their most cogent arguments in favor of consoli- 
dating the local school unit of government with general local govern- 
ment. 
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This tradition of education as a peculiar responsibility of the govern- 
ments of our states, usually discharged by authorizing local boards of 
education to organize and conduct schools, is not one, however, that is 
confirmed by the facts concerning the founding of schools in this coun- 
try. As a matter of history, there were local schools in the colonies and 
early states before there were colonial or state systems of education of 
which they could be a part. The tradition is one that has been carefully 
nurtured by those who believed strongly in public education and who 
took advantage of the provisions of the federal constitution and of the 
Supreme Court's interpretations of it to build a theory and a supporting 
body of state law upon which now rests the tradition of education as a 
function of the government of our states. As intelligent students of school 
organization and administration we all now support the tradition of 
education as a function of the state; yet we need to see this modern 
theory in the light of historical fact if we are to keep our balance when 
confronted with the arguments over the proper relationships and responsi- 
bilities of local, state, and federal government in the field of education. 

In early colonial days, education was generally regarded as a matter 
of family and church concern rather than a matter with which govern- 
ment—either at the colonial (state) or local level—was to be concerned. 
The earliest “local” schools were local in the sense that they served some 
of the families of a locality or the members of a particular church, but 
they were not “local” in the sense of being part of the local town govern- 
ment. They were not required to be established by the colonial legislature 
nor to be authorized by it or the town governments. Later, when largely 
at the instance of church leaders—who feared the effects of ignorance— 
parents were required by action of colonial legislatures to see that their 
children (including children apprenticed to them) could read and write, 
it was still not required that public schools be established or that children 
attend them. All that was specified was that parents or adults responsible 
for children were ordered to teach them or have them taught. Churches 
or private individuals sometimes performed the task for fees. Masters 
sometimes taught their young apprentices. Sometimes groups of families 
set up a school on a cooperative basis. Newton Edwards and Herman G. 


Richey comment on this slow recognition of education as a proper func- 
tion of government as follows: 


Corresponding stages in the progress toward acceptance of the idea of 
universal education supported by a tax on all property were reached at widely 
varying times in the different states and regions, but everywhere the movement 
was slow. Certain states moved more rapidly than others, but differences 
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between states with respect to this development were perhaps no greater than 
differences found between communities within a single state. Educational his- 
torians have professed to see the origins of free schools in the legislation enacted 
in Massachusetts in the fourth and fifth decades of the seventeenth century— 
a series of laws which provided that the cost of government and church should 
be met by a tax upon the inhabitants according to their means (1638); that 
children should be taught to read (1642); and that towns of fifty householders 
should provide a teacher of reading and writing and towns of a hundred 
householders should maintain a grammar school to fit youth for the university 
(1647). It should be noted, however, that the idea of taxing wealth for the 
support of church and state was not new; that the purpose of the law of 1638 
was to compel all inhabitants to support the Puritan church; that schools were 
not contemplated under the law of 1642; that the law of 1647 did not require 
tax support for schools; and that no legislation of the period was based on 
the assumption that education should be provided freely to the children of 
parents who were able to pay. 

The claims put forth that the right to tax for the support of schools open 
without charge to rich and poor alike and that the several other principles 
upon which the present free, compulsory, and secular systems of education 
rest sprang from acts of the General Court of Massachusetts acting for the 
Puritan church, even though they may have a small measure of validity, have 
tended to obscure the fact that these principles evolved slowly and painfully, 
and were only recognized and accepted in much later times. Outside Massachu- 
setts, and perhaps one or two other New England states, the principle of 
public support of education through taxation was rejected during the first 
half-century of the national period. 


So it can be seen that not only were early schools on this continent 
not established as part of a system of state (colonial) education, but not 
even as part of the well-recognized responsibility of local government. 
Rather the general feeling was that education was a family responsibility. 
If it were to concern anyone beyond the family it was the church rather 
than the government. The church, at least in New England, was partly 
responsible for getting government into the business of education because 
church leaders believed that thus some families whom the moral suasion 
of the church could not induce to educate their children would be com- 
pelled by the government to do so. Also it can be seen that the colonial 
legislation in Massachusetts, which required towns with fifty householders 
to provide a teacher of reading and writing and those of one hundred 


1 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American Social 
Order (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947), pp. 362-363. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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householders to maintain a grammar school to fit youth for the univer- 
sity, did not necessarily require that there be a local public school or 
that it be under the control or at the expense of the local government. 
Some of these towns chose, however, to meet the requirements of this 
law by establishing town schools supported by local taxation. So we have 
here historical bases for the claims of present-day proponents of (1) local 
autonomy in education, (2) schools as a part of local general govern- 
ment, and (3) colonial (state) responsibility for education. We do not 
have clean-cut historical precedent exclusively for any one of these points 
of view. Our present sound tradition of education as a responsibility of 
the state has been developed by those who saw the importance of educa- 
tion in a democratic society in Spite of historical precedent as well as on 
account of it. It was also developed under the influence of the “residual 
powers” interpretation of the Constitution. Convinced that public educa- 
tion was a matter of great social importance in our representative 
democracy, many of those most interested in education did not propose 
that it be left wholly to the decision of the family, to the discretion of 
the local community, or to the philanthropy of any or all churches. Sup- 
ported by the popular theory of “residual powers,” the largest and best 
units of government to which they could turn were those of the states. 
Thus fortunately we have developed the tradition of education as a 
recognized governmental activity that is chiefly a responsibility of the 
forty-eight states, 

The early tendency not to regard education as a matter for govern- 
mental action is further illustrated by the fact that public education is 
not provided for in the federal Constitution, There were those in the 
Constitutional Convention who favored some provision for public educa- 
tion, but their influence and their concern were not great enough to put 
provisions for public education into the Constitution. Subsequently, it has 
been reasoned that the convention intended to leave education to the 
states. However, in other matters that they considered of great impor- 
tance, positive action that assigned the matter either to the federal 
government or to the states was taken, Only because of the general provi- 
sion that what was not specifically assigned to the federal government 
belonged to the states does education as a state responsibility become a 
constitutional fact. One might say, therefore, that by omission rather than 
by intention were we later able to expound the theory that education was 
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Federal Schools and Local Schools Both Ruled Out 


Conversely, we have developed the theory that there should 
not be a federal system of schools and that we should not have federal 
control of schools except in areas where there is nothing corresponding 
to the state level of government to carry the responsibility. The strength 
of this conviction on the part of the American people is shown by the 
opposition under which the NYA schools operated. An equally logical 
deduction from the legal fact of state responsibility for schools is that 
local government does not have the responsibility for education. Under 
the theory of state responsibility neither the federal nor the local levels 
of government can or should bear any responsibility for education except 
that which the states may want them to carry. It has been popular in this 
country to decry federal control of schools and to elaborate on the wisdom 
of concentrating responsibility for education at the state level. It has not 
been so popular to argue that since education is a state function, local 
general governments ought not to exercise control over local schools, or 
that local boards of education and local school executives were in reality 
agents of the state enjoying only such freedom and independence as 
the state saw fit to provide for. The logic of the argument is, however, 
irrefutable. 


Opposition to the Creation of State Systems of Schools 


When men like Horace Mann undertook to implement the 
theory of education as a responsibility of the state by creating state 
school systems, they ran head on into opposition from proponents of 
local autonomy for schools. For a hundred years and more along the 
eastern seaboard, local schools had generally operated under the control 
of local groups—the town, the church, or private owners. In the more 
westerly states the provisions for public school lands administered by 
the state laid the foundation for the functioning of the states in educa- 
tion. Yet, as a matter of actual fact, local schools enjoyed such a measure 
of unrestricted freedom that they did not relish the creation-of the strong 
state departments of education that were a corollary to the theory of 
education as a responsibility of the states. Many states, therefore, have 
not even yet developed the well-rounded systems of public education 
that our constitutional theories make possible and that the importance 
of educating all children and youth in a democratic society makes 


necessary. 
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Opposition to Federal Action 


From the Ordinance of 1787 down to the present time the 
federal government has on numerous Occasions given indication of its 
interest in public education and its willingness to assist the states in the 
discharge of this responsibility. Faced with the fact that some of the 
states had not created strong enough state departments of education 
properly to discharge the duties in the field of education devolving 
upon them, the federal government, by the character of legislation it has 
passed, in particular in the fields of vocational and agricultural education, 
eate stronger departments of 
education. Under the pressures of the modern world, when it is obvious 
ern, the interest of the national 
government in education grows apace. Only in the depression of the 
tough the tradition of education 
n of what might have become a 
competing federal system of schools. When this development was en- 
ion. Proponents of local autonomy 
tion in the field of education by 
eir erstwhile Opponents because 
ral government assume the major 
ited States. Thus the force of events 
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opposed to Ње local level of government, has been established, but the 
probabilities are that circumstances will cause us to decide to develop 
more well-rounded and coordinated state school systems rather than the 
host of independent uncoordinated systems that is the probable alterna- 
tive if education is not clearly recognized as a responsibility and hence a 
function of the state level of government. 

Students of high school administration, however, need to examine our 
present organizational patterns in education, not so much to determine 
whether they conform to previously approved ideas of what these pat- 
terns and relationships should be, as to determine to what degree these 
patterns promise to be effective in helping this country to provide the 
adequate and appropriate educational opportunity for each youth, a 
goal that all agree is not only desirable but essential, Students in this field 
need to analyze the events of the present and to appraise them as the 
modern offshoots of conditions, pressures, and movements long at work 
in our society. They need to have thought their way through to an educa- 
tional philosophy that gives them a sense of direction and helps them to 
decide what positions to take on issues involving federal, state, and local 
relationships in the face of present conditions and those with which the - 
future is likely to confront us. 


Current Confusions and Contradictions 


The crux of the present ambiguous situation can be studied 
best, perhaps, if we regard it as an issue between those who, on the one 
hand, favor centralizing the responsibility for and authority over educa- 
tion at the federal and state levels, or at either, and those who, on the 
other hand, favor decentralizing this responsibility and authority and 
placing it in the hands of the local school units. In actual fact, the situa- 
tion is not as clear-cut or simple as this. There are few, if any, school 
executives who favor centralization over education at the federal level. 
There are few, if any, who favor a high degree of centralization at the 
state level. Nor are there any who favor complete decentralization to the 
local level with no responsibility or authority left at either the state or 
federal level. No proponent of local control, for example, would argue 
that the states should not pass compulsory attendance laws and that this 
matter should be left to action by the local district. Nor would any pro- 
ponent of state control in education argue that the enforcement of state 
attendance laws should be taken away from local districts and placed in 
the hands of a state enforcement agency. Yet the arguments often used 
in supporting or opposing federal and state financial aid or school con- 
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solidation, for example, if carried to their logical conclusion, would mean 
that we must accept either complete centralization or complete decen- 
tralization. The proponents of state action speak as if no good could 
come out of Nazareth, and the proponents of local schools cry out against 
“encroachment” of the state on their rights. Each makes his own point 
of view an unmitigated virtue and makes the position of the other wholly 
evil. Is the present chain of federal, state, and local relationships in educa- 
tion something that should be broken in order that responsibility may 

‚ be completely centralized or decentralized? Or is it somethin g to be pre- 

served and improved upon by intelligent action so that the best possible 
organization of education is developed? If the answer to the first of these 
questions is in the affirmative, then we have to decide whether to cen- 
tralize or to decentralize, at the same time developing a new organization 
of education that implements our decision. If the answer to the second 
question is in the affirmative, then we need to examine the present rela- 
tionships to see if the best distribution of responsibility and authority is 
provided, and if not, then what changes should be made. 

Students of youth education and high school administration should 
study this problem carefully and decide whether they think education 
should move toward or away from centralization, and what should be 
centralized or decentralized, and when, because their collective decisions 
will have a most profound effect on the development of youth education. 
These decisions, in fact, will affect all education, but the necessary 
variety, scope, and costs of education for older youth make it especially 
important that wise decisions on these points be reached and appropriate 
plans and programs developed. The basic positions held by the proponents 


of each group will therefore be examined in terms of their implications 
for the education of youth. 


The Local Autonomy Point of View 
that the nation and state have deep interests in education. In fact, they 
claim that such is the case, But, they argue, these interests are best 


furthered when each local school is free from any state or federal control. 
The concern of parents for their own children is greater than that of the 
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Throughout most of our history, local schools have been relatively free; 
consequently present tendencies for the federal and state governments 
to exert any pressure on them are regarded as “encroachment” on the 
“rights” of local schools. Such actions, it is argued, usually restrict “local 
initiative” in education and thus tend to keep schools from developing 
the variety of programs that has been one of the most worth-while 
features of American education. The advocates of local autonomy point 
to evidence that “adaptability,” or the tendency and capacity of a school 
to change, is best where schools are free to exercise their local initiative. 
The ideal situation, therefore, exists where education is left entirely free 
to be developed in each locality as the parents of that locality see fit. 
This ideal situation being impossible, the state and federal governments 
should take as little action in education as possible, leaving to local 
schools all the frecdom and initiative that can be bestowed upon them. 

This leads to a compromise wherein it is held that the state and federal 
governments should concern themselves with the setting of “minimum 
standards” below which no local school will be allowed to go, and to 
attain which the state or federal government may “assist” a local district 
if necessary. For instance, the minimum qualifications for a teaching 
certificate may be set by the state, no public school being permitted to 
employ teachers who do not hold state certificates. If a local school is 
financially unable to employ an adequate number of such teachers, the 
state may assist it to do so. It is claimed that it would be the rare com- 
munity that, given freedom, would exercise its initiative to operate a 
poor or cheap school, but to meet the emergency that might occasionally 
develop, the state should have authority to compel compliance. Usually 
the state’s action would be made necessary by Jack of financial ability to 
meet the minimum standards—not by lack of willingness. Thus we find 
an application of the theory that, the least government is the best gov- 
ernment, although state and federal actions are allowed to concern them- 
selves with minimum standards. 


Local Autonomy and State and Federal Aid 


In the face of obvious inequality of financial resources among 
local schools in a state and among the local schools of one state as com- 
pared with those of another, equalizing federal and state financial aid 
to schools is accepted as essential by those who believe in local autonomy 
for education. The fact that any aid required to be given by a rich state 
or district to a poorer one actually interferes to that degree with its 
freedom to develop its own schools as it may wish is ignored in the 
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solidation, for example, if carried to their logical conclusion, would mean 
that we must accept either complete centralization or complete decen- 
tralization. The proponents of state action speak as if no good could 
come out of Nazareth, and the proponents of local schools cry out against 
“encroachment” of the state on their rights. Each makes his own point 
of view an unmitigated virtue and makes the position of the other wholly 
evil. Is the present chain of federal, state, and local relationships in educa- 
tion something that should be broken in order that responsibility may 
be completely centralized or decentralized? Or is it something to be pre- 

' served and improved upon by intelligent action so that the best possible 
organization of education is developed? If the answer to the first of these 
questions is in the affirmative, then we have to decide whether to cen- 
tralize or to decentralize, at the same time developing a new organization 
of education that implements our decision. If the answer to the second 
question is in the affirmative, then we need to examine the present rela- 
tionships to see if the best distribution of responsibility and authority is 
provided, and if not, then what changes should be made. 

Students of youth education and high school administration should 
study this problem carefully and decide whether they think education 
should move toward or away from centralization, and what should be 
centralized or decentralized, and when, because their collective decisions 
will have a most profound effect on the development of youth education. 
These decisions, in fact, will affect all education, but the necessary 
variety, scope, and costs of education for older youth make it especially 
important that wise decisions on these points be reached and appropriate 
plans and programs developed. The basic positions held by the proponents 
of each group will therefore be examined in terms of their implications 
for the education of youth. 


The Local Autonomy Point of View 


It is not necessary for those holding this point of view to deny 
that the nation and state have deep interests in education. In fact, they 
claim that such is the case. But, they argue, these interests are best 
furthered when each local school is free from any state or federal control. 
The concern of parents for their own children is greater than that of the 
general public for all children; hence if the parents whose children attend 
each particular school are free to do as they think best about the educa- 
tion of those children, all children will be better educated by and large 
than would otherwise be the case. “Home rule” in education is therefore 
the best rule. Education should be kept “close to the people.” 
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Throughout most of our history, local schools have been relatively free; 
consequently present tendencies for the federal and state governments 
to exert any pressure on them are regarded as “encroachment” on the 
“rights” of local schools. Such actions, it is argued, usually restrict “local 
initiative” in education and thus tend to keep schools from developing 
the variety of programs that has been one of the most worth-while 
features of American education. The advocates of local autonomy point 
to evidence that “adaptability,” or the tendency and capacity of a school 
to change, is best where schools are free to exercise their local initiative. 
The ideal situation, therefore, exists where education is left entirely free 
to be developed in each locality as the parents of that locality see fit. 
This ideal situation being impossible, the state and federal governments 
should take as little action in education as possible, leaving {о local 
schools all the freedom and initiative that can be bestowed upon them. 

This leads to a compromise wherein it is held that the state and federal 
governments should concern themselves with the setting of “minimum 
standards” below which no local school will be allowed to go, and to 
attain which the state or federal government may “assist” a local district 
if necessary. For instance, the minimum qualifications for a teaching 
certificate may be set by the state, no public school being permitted to 
employ teachers who do not hold state certificates. If a local school is 
financially unable to employ an adequate number of such teachers, the 
state may assist it to do so. It is claimed that it would be the rare com- 
munity that, given freedom, would exercise its initiative to operate a 
poor or cheap school, but to meet the emergency that might occasionally 
develop, the state should have authority to compel compliance. Usually 
the state’s action would be made necessary by lack of financial ability to 
meet the minimum standards—not by lack of willingness. Thus we find 
an application of the theory that, the least government is the best gov- 
ernment, although state and federal actions are allowed to concern them- 


selves with minimum standards. 


Local Autonomy and State and Federal Aid 


In the face of obvious inequality of financial resources among 
local schools in a state and among the local schools of one state as com- 
pared with those of another, equalizing federal and state financial aid 
to schools is accepted as essential by those who believe in local autonomy 
for education. The fact that any aid required to be given by a rich state 
or district to a poorer one actually interferes to that degree with its 
freedom to develop its own schools as it may wish is ignored in the 
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general interest, but in order to respect as far as possible the theory of 
local autonomy it is argued that this aid should come to the schools with 
“no strings,” or at least as few as possible, tied to it. Thus the value of 
having each local school able to do as it pleases about its program is 
protected to some extent. An extension of this line of reasoning brings us 
to the proposition that any federal or state money should not be ear- 
marked for any special purpose such as vocational or health education. 
Rather it should be a free grant to the local school to be used by it as it 
thinks best. Actually, if federal or state money is appropriated for educa- 
tion in general, it is earmarked for education as opposed to good roads or 
soil conservation, for example, but the objection to earmarking is not 
carried this far. 

Thus by carefully hedging state and federal action in the field of 
education all the benefits that may be derived from it are thought to 
be attained for the local schools with the minimum loss of freedom for 
local initiative in education. 


Summary: Local Autonomy 


Basically the proponents of this point of view hold to a political 
philosophy derived from Rousseau. All government, at least above the 
local, face-to-face level, is a necessary evil: the least governed are the 
best governed; weak central governments are desirable because more 
democratic small local units of governments are better than larger, non- 
local units. They conceive of federal and state government as necessarily 
that of the police state—autocratic, bureaucratic, and restrictive. The 
virtue that they see in local autonomy for schools reflects only a part of 
a whole political philosophy. If they are consistent, they favor localism 
not only in school government but in all government. 

This point of view illustrates an application to education of one inter- 
pretation of the term “democracy” that has been present throughout our 
country’s history. For school executives who have carefully thought out 
their position on this matter and are sincere in holding to this view of 
government, we must accord a full measure of respect to their right to 
hold such a view, even when one is inclined to question the feasibility 
of adhering to it in the face of present-day conditions. At the level of 
educating youth, localism in education impairs and often prevents any 
effective realization of our goal of appropriate education for all American 
youth. The next chapter points out trends that must be magnified if such 
education is to be effectively and economically provided.’ 

2 The problems and readings for this chapter are combined with those of Chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER 8 


STATE AND FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN YOUTH EDUCATION 


In their nostalgic moments, Americans often profess to long 
for the “good old days,” but it is doubtful that many of them would 
really like to give up the advantages of their present life for the more 
rigorous life of an earlier day. In reference to education, some express a 
desire to return to the old one-room school, but when they are asked to 
indicate specifically what they want education to give them, as Hand 
did in Illinois, they ask for even more of what the modern school seeks 
to provide. In the area of local-state-federal relationships in education 
some school executives also long for a return to the days of more com- 
plete localism, while seeking from the states more of the gains that can 
be had only if the state and federal governments increase their partici- 
pation in education, To others, the trends set in motion by those leaders 
of another day toward state systems of schools are logical and desirable 
developments in a country that has abandoned the ox team for the tractor, 
the horse and buggy for the automobile, and the pony express for the 
multiengined airplane. This chapter undertakes to show how these trends 
need further implementation if we are to do the best we can in the field 
of youth education. 


The State Responsibility Point of View 


The proponents of the second alternative stated in the pre- 
ceding chapter believe that education, and especially youth education, 
will be best provided when the principal responsibility for its organization 
is borne by the state, with the federal and local levels of government 
playing auxiliary roles. There should be a planned, definite distribution 
of responsibility among the three levels, with an appropriate and propor- 
tionate authority to act, but, since in this country education is recognized 
as a responsibility and hence as a function of state government, the states 
should play the leading roles, The advocates of state responsibility there- 
fore hold that local schools should not be autonomous but should enjoy 


1H, С. Hand, What People Think about Their Schools (Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1948). 
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only the freedom the state recognizes to be necessary to the development 
of a good state program. 

The members of this group are often accused by those in the “local” 
camp of being autocratic, undemocratic opponents of popular government, 
who obviously have no faith in the people and want to take the schools 
away from them. The rejoinder to this accusation usually is that the 
people act through the state and federal government just as they do 
through local governments, and that to locate a governmental power 
with these larger units is not taking it away from the people. It is also 
claimed that local control, home rule, or local initiative is not opposed 
in principle, but that the purposes of popular government will be best 
achieved when this local initiative is exercised in the light of clearly 
expressed national and state concerns for education, 

Just as there are no proponents of local autonomy in education who 
deny to the federal and state governments any responsibility or authority 
in education, so there are no proponents of the opposing philosophy who 
deny to the local level of government any power over education. No one 
in the latter group wants a completely centralized system of education 
either at the state or the national level. No one wants a completely nation- 
alized system of schools. But between the two groups there is a real 
disagreement as to how much responsibility for education should be 
placed in the lower and higher levels of government. We are not dealing 
with a situation in which the difference in degree of control is so little 
that it makes no difference which point of view prevails. The difference 
between the freezing and the boiling point of water is only a matter of 
the degree of temperature, but no one claims that there ‘is not a real 
difference. The difference between local autonomy and state responsibility 
in education is only a matter of the degree of responsibility to be borne 
by the various levels, but no one can say that it makes no real difference 


which point of view eventually becomes accepted as standard practice 
in American youth education. 


State Responsibility and Federal Interests in Education 


Those who advocate greater state responsibility for education 
do not deny to the federal government a deep interest in education. If 
anything, they tend to accept more easily than does the local autonomy 
group the tendency for the federal government to become increasingly 
active in the field of education. The trend of events seems to show how 
important education can be to the safety and welfare of a people. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that the people’s government will be concerned 
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to see that good education is provided. As conditions make it increasingly 
evident that education is indispensable to national existence and welfare, 
the federal government may be expected to take more frequent and more 
positive action with respect to education. The educational provisions of 
the “G.I. Bill” may be the forerunner of a continuous recognition of the 
need for federal support and encouragement of the education of older 
youth. The provisions of this bill embrace the idea that education is a 
responsibility of the state government; in fact, all future federal legisla- 
tion should have that objective, for the national interest requires that the 
federal government take such action as will make it possible for each 
state government to provide a program of education that enables it to 
do its full share toward promoting national security and welfare. In the 
emergency that would be produced were any of the states willfully and 
deliberately neglectful of their responsibility for education, were national 
security and welfare consequently to be in danger, and were federal 
assistance then to be offered and rejected, we might find the federal 
government not only making it possible for the states to offer the needed 
educational programs, but even forcing them to do so. Such a situation 
will probably never arise in this country, but history tells us that even 
democratic governments, in the face of national emergency, do not hesi- 
tate to set aside legal and constitutional provisions of long standing. 
However, in any situation except that of dire national emergency, the 
advocates of state responsibility expect the federal government to be able 
fully to protect its interests by helping the state systems of education to 
do their job well. They claim that if federal assistance is continuous and 
ample, the need for resorting to any other way of organizing education 
in the United States will become less and less likely. 

Those who urge greater state responsibility readily accept the need 
for a strong federal Office of Education as the agency of the federal 
government in education. They are not satisfied with simply a “leadership” 
function on the part of this office that would confine itself to research 
and exhortation. This office should, of course, collect statistics and do 
research work. It should interpret the results of research to the workers 
in education everywhere. Its officers should discuss with state and local 
school groups new techniques for the improvement of education. But 
the interests of the nation in education are fully protected and advanced 
only when the Office of Education plays an active and constructive part 
in helping the states so to organize their programs as to promote national 
interests and welfare through education. For instance, when it seemed 
to some in 1946 that it was time to develop a better program of “life 
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adjustment education,” the Office of Education could have been content 
with taking a position of “willingness” to help if and when the chief state 
school officers wanted such a program pushed. It could have been content 
with conducting some research to show a need, and perhaps suggesting 
to the states that they consider such a program. Actually, the Office of 
Education did all this, but it went further and took the initiative. After 
conferring with the chief state school officers, it called regional and 
national conferences of all the groups with interests in youth education, 
and at these conferences the need and the ways of meeting it on a 
national level were discussed and acted upon. The result was a more 
immediate, a better-integrated, and a more positive action on the program 
than could otherwise have been secured. The theory of the responsibility 
of the states for education was not violated by these actions of the Office 
of Education but the “leadership” function of the federal level of govern- 
ment was raised to what we have called above “an active, constructive” 
level. Should the Office of Education in the further promotion of better 
life adjustment education for all youth urge the federal government to 
increase the funds available to it for this purpose, should it thereafter 
be authorized to conduct conferences and “retraining centers” for state 
and local workers in youth education, should it be able to give financial 
assistance to state departments, teacher-education centers, and groups 
of high schools that desire to set up experimental working centers for the 
development of better life-adjustment programs and the preparation of 
teachers for such programs, and should it ask and secure federal funds 
to be distributed to the states for the general improvement of youth 
education along the lines implicit in a life adjustment program of educa- 
tion, those who favor state responsibility in education would have no 
reason to object. The federal government, in thus furthering such a pro- 
gram, would not be violating the theory of state responsibility, but would 
only be taking an active and constructive part in helping the states to 
carry their burden. 

Those who advocate state responsibility accept the fact that education 
under the federal Constitution is a function of the states, whether or not 
it was the intent of the founding fathers. The fact that education is, under 
the Constitution, a function of the states does not mean, however, that 
the federal government must wash its hands of all responsibility for or 
interest in education. It means only that the federal government is com- 
mitted to the policy of recognizing the state governments as the proper 
points for its contact with education throughout the country and as its 
proper agencies of action in education. It also means that the federal 
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government is prevented from establishing its own set of public schools 
and from dealing directly with local schools in matters of education. 

Thus it is clear that adherence to the theory of state responsibility does 
not mean denial of the nation’s interest in education or insistence that the 
federal government take no action in the field of education. On the con- 
trary, the theory holds that our establishment of state systems of educa- 
tion merely means that the federal government is committed to a policy 
of protecting and promoting the nation’s interests in education through 
these state systems of education. Moreover, the states, by accepting the 
responsibility for education, assumed an obligation to the nation. The 
states do not have the responsibility for education within their boundaries 
in order that they may be free to conduct programs of education detri- 
mental to the nation as a whole, should they so desire. Instead, they have 
the obligation to the nation to educate their children and youth well 
enough to enable them to become not only good citizens of the state, but 
of the nation as well. Whatever the reasons for leaving education to the 
states, these state systems were expected to operate in the national 
interest. When one accepts the view that the state is primarily responsible 
for the education of its youth, he is not thereby required to deny the 
nation’s interest in education or entitled to demand from the federal 
government a “hands-off” policy. Instead, he must accept as a corollary 
the view that the states are responsible for cultivating the national interest 
in education, as well as the idea that through their educational pro- 
grams the states protect and promote the national security, welfare, 
and well-being. 


State Responsibility and Local Schools’ Interests in Education 


Anyone who believes that the states have accepted these 
responsibilities and obligations in education will find it practically im- 
possible to accept the theory of extreme local autonomy in education, He 
must, instead, think of the local school as a part of a state system of 
education and as an instrument through which the state discharges its 
responsibilities and obligations in education. The local school does have 
freedom, it does exercise local initiative, and it does have that degree of 
autonomy necessary for the satisfactory discharge of its share of the state’s 
responsibility for education. The local school works, or should work, 
within a broad framework of purposes agreed upon by the state. Since 
communities differ sharply in their needs for education and in their ability 
to carry out their share of a desirable program, the part each is to play 
in that program and the help it requires, and how each is to achieve this 
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program, can best be determined by the local educational executives 
working with a legally constituted local board of education and with 
the help of local groups interested in education. No one who supports 
the theory of state responsibility in education is blind enough to think 
that it means a strait jacket for every local school. If they are aware of 
the problems of organization and administration they know that such 
thinking on the part of a school executive would mark him as an admin- 
istrator who is heedless of the intangibles in his organization—the mind 
and spirit of all who are working with him. As Gordon R. Clapp has said: 


Democratic administration must accept the tendency of the individual to act 
for a purpose and his desire to exercise his own will in choosing to act or to 
be idle. It tries to remember that the energy of persons, singly and in groups, 
is made available to an organized purpose only through the will of the 
participant.? 


Setting State Standards 


Planning and purposing at the state level will have disap- 
pointing results if the state is satisfied to set up only the “minimum 
standards” below which no school can go but which most are expected 
to exceed if the state is to have a good average program. The state’s 
standards must be high enough so that if they are attained by all schools 
in the state the state’s responsibility for education is fully—not just 
barely—discharged. If public education were a charity, then the voters 
of a state could legitimately decide how benevolent with the younger 
generation they wanted to be. But since we know that public education 
is a sort of insurance that a state takes out on its future security and 
well-being, then it is shortsighted for it to provide a “minimum” program 
that is less than it needs or can afford. (If a program is all a state сап 
afford, then it actually is not a minimum 


rogram but its maximum pro- 
gram. ) prog В 
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educational programs it felt necessary. However, such special programs 
should not be “minimum” programs but should be adequate for the full 
discharge of the state's responsibility in the particular area. 

The argument for the adoption of fully adequate state standards rather 
than minimum standards rests on the theory that if education is a respon- 
sibility of the state, this responsibility is not fully discharged when the 
states educational office exercises only a sort of police function over 
laggard communities, when it exercises merely a custodial, prudential 
function over the state’s educational concerns and activities. This respon- 
sibility is adequately discharged only when the state, through its educa- 
tional office, takes the positive, active, and forward-looking part that 
enables—and requires where necessary—each local school to do its full 
share toward meeting the state’s need, The state must concern itself with 
developing the over-all purposes of the educational program in terms 
of its need, with outlining the educational program required, with build- 
ing the state school organization necessary for this program, with 
determining the costs of providing this program under a good organiza- 
tion that evenly distributes this educational opportunity over the state, 
and with evaluating the results on a state-wide basis. 

All the arguments that support an active interest on the part of the 
United States Office of Education, because of the nation’s interest in 
education, are even more cogent in support of an active, positive type 
of work on the part of state offices of education because education is a 
primary responsibility of state government. To endorse this line of 
reasoning is not to endorse an arbitrary, dictatorial, undemocratic ad- 
ministration of education, either at the federal or at the state level. It is 
just as possible to have what we call “democratic” administration at the 
federal and state levels as at the local level. If we cannot organize and 
administer the relatively narrow field of public education democratically 
on the state level, then what hope have we that in the broader, more 
complex area of general government we shall ever be able to develop 
satisfactory patterns of democratic action? To lose faith here is to lose 
hope of achieving democratic organization of our society through our 
representative form of government. 

The authors believe there is no reason to surrender this hope, and so 
far as education is concerned, hold that the weaknesses now exhibited 
at the state level are largely the result of our failure fully to recognize 
the implications of having made education a state function; hence a few 
states have not accepted or discharged this responsibility adequately. 
Many states have failed to staff their state departments of education at 
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a level that permits them to operate above a minimum “police” basis. 
These conditions exist largely because of the insistence of some that local 
schools should be almost autonomous, unhampered by state action in 
education. Whatever weaknesses are now exhibited at the state level in 
education cannot be used as evidence that state action in education 
is bad for education; they are largely the result of the fact that state 
officers of education have unconsciously or unwillingly accepted a mini- 
mum, regulative function instead of an active, positive, creative function. 
Eyen the best of our state departments have operated under these 
pressures, and although they begin to illustrate at their best what might 
be done on the state level as they are permitted an enlarged function, 
still it can be said that we have not yet had a good example of what could 
be done in education by a state that fully accepted—and was freely per- 
mitted by local school leaders to discharge completely—its primary 
responsibility for education. The present weaknesses in the administra- 
tion of our state systems of education are not to be regarded as fore- 
runners of the evils that will result if the states really begin to carry 
out their responsibility for education, but rather as the remaining evi- 
dences produced by their failure fully to accept—or to be allowed to 
accept—their responsibility for education. 


Summary: State Responsibility 


Basically, the advocates of greater responsibility for the states 
in education also support the modern political theory of the “positive” 
state actively and constructively at work in various fields of human 
endeavor—agriculture, public health, air safety, radio, commerce and 
education, for example—promoting public welfare and well-being. They 
believe that our people can organize themselves in large units as well 
as small for the effective satisfaction of group needs. They think that 
large units of governmental Operation need be no less democratic or 
efficient than small ones, and that modern developments have enlarged 
geographic and social areas far beyond the physical boundaries of many 
existing local units the past has bequeathed us. They believe that plan- 
ning and action in the public interest can and must be carried out on a 
large-unit basis by the representatives of the people in a democratic 
society if their institutions and their freedoms are to be preserved and 
promoted. They hold that public education is one of the most vital 
of these large group interests because it plays an ever more important 
part in the life of our nation and is so increasingly necessary to our 
security and welfare that to leave it almost wholly to the uncoordinated 
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and unorganized activities of thousands of local school districts is to 
invite disaster. Finally, they hold that it is better policy to recognize some 
national and large state responsibility, as well as some local responsibility 
for education, and to provide for a distribution of authority among the 
three levels, each bearing what appears to be an appropriate share in our 
modern democratic society when we start from the realistic assumption 
that we are committed to the principle of education as a function of the 
government of the forty-eight states. The most fundamental question now 
is therefore one of what constitutes a sound basis for reaching decisions 
on a wise redistribution of authority and responsibility for education 
among the three levels of government. 


Applying Knowledge of Organization and Adminis- 

tration to the Situation 

Chapter 1 pointed out the differences and the relationships 
between organization and administration. The term “organization” was 
shown to apply to activities designed to develop a structure or an organ- 
ism through which certain desired results or ends could be effectively 
reached. The term “administration” was shown to apply to activities 
involved in the operation or functioning of this structure or organism. 
The point was made that good organization is essential to good adminis- 
tration: that it is difficult and sometimes impossible effectively to admin- 
ister what has been poorly organized. Experienced executives, therefore, 
in evaluating an enterprise, are always studying it to see if its effective- 
ness—or lack of it—is due to inherent strengths or weaknesses in the 
organizational structure or whether it is due to extraordinarily competent 
or incompetent skill in administration. When they have reached an 
opinion on these points, they are ready to begin considering what im- 
provements or modifications are necessary both in structure and in 
function. 

In considering the status of youth education in the United States, it is 
now proposed to apply these principles of organization and administra- 
tion to decisions about proper relationships between and among the 
federal, state, and local levels and about an appropriate redistribution 
of responsibility among them. The discussion should project a sound basis 
for reaching decisions pertaining to the improvement of present over-all 
organization and administration. It should also make clear that by apply- 
ing our technical knowledge of how best to organize and administer large 
enterprises to the problem of improving federal, state, and local relation- 
ships in education we shall be able to reach better solutions than if we 
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follow uncritically the promptings of either the proponents of local 
autonomy or of state responsibility. 


Present State and Federal Organization Only а Point in a Process— 
Not Its End 


The pattern of the present organization of education at the ; 
federal and state levels shows traces of a design that grew out of the 
older concepts of secondary education. Local organization has the same 
defects, as will be shown in a succeeding chapter. How appropriate this 
design would have been had we not shifted our concept of youth educa- 
tion from one of selective education for the few to one of education for 
all youth is beside the point. The present organization of the United 
States Office of Education and that of the state departments of education 
show both the remnants of the old and evidence of the new. For example, 
the large staffing of some of the subject areas is out of proportion to that 
of some other areas when compared to the importance now attached to 
them. Again, certificate requirements still overstress subject knowledge 
at the expense of the knowledge of child growth and development, which 
we now know is all-important for the teacher. Organization at the federal 
and state levels also illustrates, as we have seen, the effect of the tradi- 
tional resistance of the proponents of local autonomy to strong federal 
and state action in education. Organization at the state and federal levels 
also exhibits to a lesser extent the effect of the newer concept of universal 
youth education that made necessary a larger participation in education 
at both levels. Organization at these levels has not, however, succeeded 
in redesigning itself so that it represents what would be created were we 
able to start out anew with a clear concept of universal youth education 
and a full awareness of modern principles of organization. As a result 
of our not having been able to remake our educational structures as 
rapidly as changes made redesigning desirable, it is now more difficult 
than it should be to provide good educational administration at any 
of the three levels. 

Plans for improving the over-all organization of education should start 
with the assumption that the states are intended to be “prime movers” 
in the area of public education. The state departments of education would 
then be well enough financed and staffed to supervise whatever programs 
of education each state needed—for children, for youth, and for adults— 
of generalized, specialized, and professionalized types. Such a program 
would assume that the federal government would take an active interest 
in education and, when national interest was involved, would urge and 
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assist and even press the states to fulfill their obligations toward public 
education. It would also assume each local unit to be an integral part of 
the state organization—the basic unit of operation in childhood and youth 
education and in general adult education with all the freedom required— 
but still everywhere recognized as a unit of a larger organization. The 
acceptance of these assumptions would let us move toward a clean-cut, 
over-all organization that would clarify working relationships among the 
three levels and would thus open the way for decisions about location of 
responsibilities for the administration of education in each state. To pic- 
ture the situation graphically, we might think of public education as a 
grove of forty-eight trees growing in federal soil. Each tree represents a 
state educational organization, the trunk and roots represent the state 
level, and the branches and leaves represent the local level, the leaves 
being compared to operating units upon which the life of the whole state 
organization depends. A biological organism has to be well “organized,” 
with the necessary specialized functions provided for and performed if 
the organism is to live and be healthy. Social organisms are no different. 


Distribution of Responsibility in Large Enterprises 


If we look at what is known about good administration of 
large enterprises we may observe that some of the executive functions 
are centralized in the hands of the chief executive and his assistants 
and some are decentralized. Decisions as to what shall be centralized 
and what decentralized are not made on any theory that all centraliza- 
tion of responsibility and authority is bad and all decentralization good, 
or vice versa. Nor does the chief executive decide that since he likes 
or is good at finance or selling he will head that up. It is not a matter 
of the personal likes of the chief executive. Instead, decisions are based 
upon the nature of the executive function and its relation to the enter- 
prise as a whole. These considerations decide what ought to be cen- 
tralized, and very likely the board of directors then selects an execu- 
tive who can handle these functions well. 

So in a large enterprise like public education we must let the nature 
of the undertaking help us to decide what functions should be cen- 
tralized in the hands of the state as the chief center of educational 
organization, and to a lesser degree centralized in the hands of the 
federal government, and what should be decentralized to the local level. 
For instance, teacher certification is a function now largely centralized 
at the state level. It is good not to center this function at the local 
level, but it would be better to move toward centralizing some aspects 
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of this function at the national level. In any case with reference to any 
function, it is not likely that the function will be completely central- 
ized or decentralized, but the major responsibility will be likely to 
fall to central or local administrators, with others still bearing a minor 
responsibility for it. Both levels may have a part in all functions, but that 
part will vary from major to minor according to the function being 
considered. In a preceding paragraph it was indicated that the advo- 
cates of state responsibility for education held that the state should 
bear the major responsibility for developing over-all purposes, for out- 
lining the needed program, for building the necessary state organiza- 
tion, for determining and providing for costs, and for evaluating results 
in terms of the stated purposes. In this respect, they are applying to 
public education experiences in the administration of other large 
enterprises. In education these goals can and should be the responsi- 
bility of the chief executives if we are to develop sound and economical 
state programs of education. Again let us repeat that local school execu- 
tives are not thus deprived of any part of the exercise of these functions. 
They should share with the state executives in the process of reaching 
these decisions, but the major responsibility for the achievement of 
these goals may well be centralized. To see the wisdom of this, one 
has only to take any of the functions mentioned earlier in the paragraph 
and imagine it to be chiefly decentralized with the state school execu- 
tives playing only a minor part. The result would be the virtual dis- 
appearance of anything resembling state organization. If this develop- 
ment is defended as sound in a democratic society, one wonders why we 
bother with a public educational system at all, for in the end, planning, 
organizing, financing, and evaluating would all be determined on local 
bases. In fact, if the theory is sound at all, it undermines local as well 
as state school systems and makes it possible for each principal and 
his patrons to argue that all decisions should be made at the level of 
te local attendance unit, not at the level of the local administrative 
unit. If public education is to be in the public interest, then some cen- 
ee controlling organization representing major units of public 
action (in the United States, the states) should be expected to exercise 


eee organizational responsibility with reference to purposes, plans, 
organization, finance, and evaluation, 


In Education, Operational Responsibility Must Be Chiefly Local 


( On the other hand, the nature of education as а process 
dictates that the major responsibility for those functions primarily 
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operational or administrative in character should be borne by those 
in authority close to the points where the actual work of educating is 
done. In most societies, the nature of education is such that it must 
be a decentralized operation whose chief activities are carried on near 
the homes of its students. In contrast, there is nothing about the mak- 
ing of shoes that requires the process to be carried on in the area 
in which the wearers live. Shoes are therefore manufactured at points 
determined by other factors. Education is different. It requires a highly 
decentralized administration and must be organized to provide for a 
large measure of such administration. Decisions in matters closely related 
to the school, as a center where children and youth learn, need to be 
made by those who are in direct contact with these pupils. Hence the 
conduct and the operation of schools as learning centers should rest 
in the hands of executives who are on the job in the local school com- 
munity. Such matters as staffing, instructional methods and materials, 
improvement and adaptation of the educational program, pupil safety, 
health, and welfare, and others of a similar nature, must be left in the 
hands of those in charge of the school centers where the business of 
learning goes on. To attempt to conduct such matters from distant, cen- 
tral points would, in the nature of the educational process, be poor 
administration. It may even be said that more of the responsibility for 
such matters should be centered in the hands of school principals and 
school faculties at the level of the attendance unit rather than at the 
level of the local school system, although most of the advocates of 
decentralized administration of education would not carry the theory 
much further than to be sure that it supports the autonomy of the local 
school system. The nature of the activity that organized public educa- 
tion is expected to carry on thus indicates that if well done it will not 
tend to be administered wholly on a centralized basis or wholly on a 
local basis. Instead, each aspect of the executive function will be con- 
sidered by itself, and the decision whether mainly to centralize or decen- 
tralize it will be made as the nature of the educational goal suggests. For 
example, even in school finance practically everyone is willing for the 
federal government to exercise enough control to assure that federal 
money is spent by the states and local districts for the purpose for 
which it was appropriated. So also practically everyone agrees that it 
is a good thing for the state to equalize the costs of schools on a 
state-wide basis and to equalize the support of schools. Practically 
everyone wants the local community to exercise the principal control 
over the expenditure of any federal or state funds and to have power 
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to provide for additional local financial support. Almost no one wants 
all the control over school finances located at any one level. Certain 
aspects of this function may properly be located at each of the levels, 
Current organization and administration of education at all three levels 
could be improved upon much more rapidly than is now the case if 
these relationships were more frequently examined in the light of the 
latest additions to our growing body of knowledge about the success- 
ful organization and administration of large undertakings. 


Better Professional Leadership Means Better and More Rapid 
Change 


It is, of course, impossible and even undesirable completely 
and suddenly to redesign national, state, and local educational organ- 
ization. It is not here proposed that school administrators should under- 
take to do so. On the other hand, if more school executives were better 
grounded in the theories and principles of organization and administra- 
tion than they now are they would be better able to exercise the wise 
leadership that is so greatly needed. There would be fewer cases where 
the recommendations of one school executive or group of executives 
contradicted those of other groups. We could expect to find a public 
unconfused by such contradictions and more ready to understand and 
accept the reasons for change in the educational system. 

The really professionally competent school executive, by reason of 
the completeness of his education in organization and administration, 
ought to be able to keep his sense of direction in the midst of present 
confusions and contradictions in federal, state, and local educational 
relationships because he clearly recognizes these points: 


1) The nation has a great stake in the education of all children and youth 
and cannot therefore afford to be unconcerned about education. 

2) The federal Constitution makes education a function of the States; we 
therefore have forty-eight state systems of education. 

3) With education so vitally related to national security and welfare, as it 
is in the modern world, the federal government must be concerned to see that 
these forty-eight systems of education are enabled and, if necessary, required 
to provide for national security and welfare as well as or better than a national 
system of schools could possibly do. 

4) Since we do have forty-eight legally constituted state systems of educa- 
tion, local schools are subordinate parts of these systems and not independent 
units. 

5) Since local schools are parts of a state system of schools, they cannot 
properly be a phase of local, city, or county general government. 
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6) The nature of education, as well as the best theories of organization 
and administration, requires that many of the functions of the executive be 
localized or decentralized. 

7) Local control, home rule, and local initiative, however, are not un- 
qualified virtues of which we can never have too much. 

8) By the same token, centralization at the federal and state levels is not 
an unqualified evil. 

9) A degree of centralization at these levels of some functions of adminis- 
tration is desirable. 

10) The many who regard the assumption of any function in education by 
the federal or state levels of government as an “encroachment” either are 
ignorant about organization and administration or have ulterior motives to 
serve. А 

11) The few who urge a completely ог a highly centralized organization 
of education at the state or federal levels of government are either ignorant 
or hypocritical. 

12) Since education is legally a function of the state, the state’s department 
of education must be sufficiently developed and staffed to discharge this func- 
tion fully. 

13) Many present state departments of education are incompletely de- 
veloped and inadequately and poorly staffed because of failure or reluctance to 
recognize that education is really a function of the state. 

14) Present tendencies for state departments to operate at the negative, 
custodial, prudential, restrictive level are due largely to our failure to recognize 
or fully to accept education as a function of state government. 

15) Some of this “minimum” approach to the task of education in the state 
departments of education is due to the fact that when any organization is 
inadequately or incompetently staffed it always tends to reduce its functions to 
the “police” level and usually tends to discharge these functions in an arbitrary 
and dictatorial manner. 

16) The remedy for the evils of this present situation is not to weaken. 
further or destroy the states’ educational arm but to build it up to the 
strength and standing that a complete acceptance of education as a function 
of the state and an adequate recognition of the importance of education in a 
democratic society require. 

17) A very inadequate and incompetent discharge of the state’s responsibility 
for education through a weak department of education invites the federal 
government to institute a system of federal schools. 

18) This condition also tempts the local schools to go ahead with the task 
of education on an independent, unorganized, and uncoordinated basis. 

19) In youth education especially, where such a variety of offering is 
required, strong, active state leadership in planning, organizing, and financing 
of education is the only way to provide an adequate amount of appropriate 
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educational opportunity, well enough distributed over the state to be available 
to all at the least cost for each pupil. 

20) The alternative to this strong and active state leadership in these 
aspects of youth education is a concentration of enriched educational opportu- 
nity for the youth living in relatively well-to-do urban areas and a corresponding 
dearth of educational opportunity in the other areas of the state; other results 
are needless and unplanned duplication of facilities for some kinds of specialized 
educational opportunity, excessively high costs for each pupil for such educa- 
tional opportunity as is provided, and failure to realize the goal of education for 
all youth. 

21) Local school executives charged with the education of youth therefore 
have a particularly heavy responsibility for making their colleagues and lay- 
men in general understand the need for rapid improvement in federal, state, 
and local relations in education. 


Summary 


Today both liberals and conservatives are aware of the 
urgency of the need for education for the sake of national security and 
welfare. The need for education for all, both in the techniques of science 
and in those of democratic citizenship, is generally accepted. The prob- 
lems of improving our education tend to come to a head at the level 
of youth education. They will not be solved by our people as well or as 
speedily as they should be unless public education has the benefit of 
professional leadership of a high order. In public administration, and 
especially in public education, there is no place for the professionally 
incompetent or the personally unprincipled executive. Leadership of 
personal integrity, social vision, and professional competence alone will 


give this nation a well-organized and -administered program of public 
education. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER? 


1. What do you understand by an “attendance unit,” as the term is used in 
reference to schools? An “administrative unit”? Should they usually coincide? 

2. If it is the policy of the board of education of a large city to provide 
equal educational opportunity for the city’s youth, should it permit free access 
of any youth to any of its high schools? How else could it implement this policy? 

8. Can you cite actual examples of unequal educational opportunity for 
youth in a state due to excessive “localism” in education? What are some of 
the practices by which such inequalities can be reduced? 


4. Under what conditions should it be easy, difficult, or impossible for a 


3 These problems are based on this and the preceding chapter. 
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high school student to transfer by the interdistrict transfer process from one 
administrative district to another? How is this arranged for in your state? 

5. Cite examples of state department of education practices that are restric- 
tive, custodial, regulative, or prohibitive on local districts. Cite some that are 
stimulative, creative, or enabling in their effect on local districts. Are’ there 
places for both types? Which now predominates? Which should? 

6. Is your state department of education adequately staffed to exercise con- 
structive, creative leadership among the local school executives of the state? 
Can you give examples of good or bad effects of adequate or inadequate staff- 
ing of this department? 

7. When did our federal government first participate positively in educa- 
tion in this country? 

8. Give some examples of the effects of the participation of the federal gov- 
ernment on any high schools with which you are familiar. In what respect are 
these effects good? bad? 

9. Is the federal government well organized for effective participation іп 
education or not? Should it be? 

10. What are some of the gains and losses in the United States from our 
not having a centralized national school system? What are some of the things 
we must do to get as many of the benefits and reduce the evils of decentral- 


ization? 
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CHAPTER 4 


YOUTH EDUCATION IN OUR DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Education is a continuous process. Repetition has made this 
statement commonplace, without, however, in any degree decreasing 
the significance of the fact. From birth to death the individual is par- 
ticipating in continuous experiences that modify subsequent behavior, 
which in turn represents learning or education, In early childhood, 
education centers largely around the informal life of the home. Through 
childhood and adolescence in our modern society the school as a social 
institution attempts to provide organized sequential educational experi- 
ences. The learning experiences of adult life comprise the multitude 
of organized and unorganized, formal and informal, planned and 
unplanned experiences that constitute life. 

Any particular period of education must of necessity be based upon 
previous experience in other periods and be directed toward the needs 
of subsequent stages. Any sharp differentiation or compartmentaliza- 
tion of education into neatly defined stages or periods is contrary to 
the facts of human development. However, it is desirable to organize 
education into certain broad areas, based in general upon periods of 
human growth and development. These stages are reflected in the struc- 
ture and program of organized education today. Whether the current 
structure is that best adapted and most appropriate for meeting the needs 
of children and youth is a problem for later consideration. The first period 
of organized education for children is that comprehended by the ele- 
mentary school, which is responsible for education beginning from four 
to six years of age and extending to the age of approximately twelve years. 
Youth education usually covers the adolescent and immediately post- 
adolescent period from twelve to twenty years of age or, in terms of con- 
ventional school organization, grades seven to fourteen, inclusive. Higher 
education and various programs of organized adult education are directed 
toward the needs of older youth and adulthood. It is futile to consider the 
relative importance of these various stages of education since they are all 
necessary links in any complete educational system. This chapter is 
directed specifically to the consideration of a comprehensive program of 
youth education with such consideration of the preceding and subsequent 
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stages of education as is necessary to define and plan youth education 
as a stage in a continuous educational process. 

Any consideration of youth education naturally will place its major em- 
phasis on the analysis and description of educational programs provided 
by the high school, since it is the social institution created for the organized 
education of youth. This emphasis upon organized education has, how- 
ever, resulted in the too frequent failure of both the professional educator 
and the lay public to recognize the educational significance of much of 
the out-of-school experience of youth. In the broad sense, the total expe- 
rience of youth at school, at home, at church, at play, at work, in school 
hours and in out-of-school hours and vacation periods—all these experi- 
ences represent what society can provide for the development of youth. 
Organized education must be viewed within the total context of youth 
experience if it is to be the functional, integrating, developmental experi- 
ence it should be. Not until organized education is fully recognized as a 
social invention of recent origin, established to provide what could no 
longer effectively be obtained by direct experience, is it possible to formu- 
late a total educational program for youth. Much of our current confusion 
concerning secondary education arises from a very limited understanding 
—if not a complete lack of understanding—of the development and chang- 
ing function of youth education in a constantly changing society. 


Education a Social Imperative 


Organized schools are characteristic only of fairly advanced 
and complex societies, but education in the broad sense must take place 
wherever any form of structured and self-perpetuating society exists. Any 
society, be it ever so primitive, has its devices and means for transferring 
its culture to the young. In the simple society this process of education 
may be largely informal, unplanned, and incidental to other activities. 
Education is largely a process of learning by doing, as the young are 
gradually taught by their elders to assume the responsibilities of adult 
life. The skills necessary for survival are learned from parents or other 
adult members of the group. The revered beliefs and the accepted cus- 
toms and mores of the group are learned incidentally from parents and 
elders. As a society increases in complexity and its knowledge accumu- 
lates, these incidental means of education become inadequate, and the 
long, slow development toward the elaborate organized system of modern 
education begins. In its first stages certain selected elders of the tribal 
group may undertake the responsibility of imparting to the young the 
special lore, secrets, mythology, and skills held precious and essential by 
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the group. These may be associated with the ceremonials of induction 
into adult status. As the complexity of a society increases, the body of 
culture that must be transmitted by formal means becomes greater, and 
it becomes necessary to increase the scope and extent of planned organ- 
ized education. 

The rate of change in the world today increases our need to stress 
organized education, for not only is there more to learn, but each year 
there are more new things to learn—and some things to unlearn. As democ- 
racy, which is inherently dynamic, modifies group living, organized educa- 
tion not only assumes the function of transmitting the past culture in 
order that it may be relived by future generations, but also begins to 
function as a means for improving and developing the culture in the light 
of its democratic ideals. 

The invention of the alphabet and later the invention of printing and 
the mechanical production of books vastly increased the body of 
accumulated knowledge that society could transmit from generation to 
generation and made it more easily possible for all to be educated, thus 
increasing the size of the task undertaken by organized education. The 
history of the development of organized education in any social group is 
characterized by all the variations of social belief, social organization, 
geographic, and chance differences that distinguish each group from 
others. Education may be organized in many different forms and patterns. 
Typically, the responsibilities and advantages of organized education are 
first available to only a selected few, who carry the special responsibility 
and prestige of being the perpetuators and transmitters of the precious 
heritage. Few societies have been able or even willing to extend organized 
education to all. 

The significance of these sociological commonplaces for the student of 
secondary education lies in the fact that the story of the development of 
the American secondary school can have little meaning and the con- 
temporary institution can have little pattern unless viewed against the 
background of a society attempting to transmit its cultural heritage and 
to teach the young to meet new contemporary problems by organized 


education as it recognizes the growing inadequacy of any system of 
incidental unplanned education. 


The Phenomenal Development of Organized Education 


The development of organized education in the world has 
been a long and slow process, paralleling the development of man’s mas- 
tery over nature. As science, the industrial revolution, and technology 
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have revolutionized the methods of man’s control over his environment at 
an ever-quickening rate, so has the development and expansion of organ- 
ized education constantly accelerated until one of the major social prob- 
lems of this age is the adaptation and expansion of education to meet 
the imperatives of a dynamic society. Viewed in this perspective, the 
amazing expansion of American secondary education is not a chance 
growth arising from a theoretical or humanitarian belief in education; 
it is the result of the efforts of a people to find a practical means of trans- 
mitting, perpetuating, and further developing an enormously complex, 
specialized, and integrated culture. 

The rapidity of that development has led to much of the confusion, 
contradiction, and controversy that characterizes American secondary 
schools today. Within a few generations greater adaptations have been 
forced upon organized education than in any equal number of previous 
centuries. In colonial America the large part of the education of the vast 
majority of children and youth was provided through the informal but 
very effective medium of direct experience. The home, the farm, the 
church, and the intimate life of the small community were the practical 
school of the day. At best, the school provided for the majority a supple- 
mentary education for the attainment of elementary literacy and the 
broadening of the individual’s horizon beyond that of the restricted 
community in which he lived. Only a selected few were able or found it 
necessary to undertake formal education of any extended nature, and 
these few sufficed to fill the small number of positions in the society that 
required specialized or professional knowledge. This relatively simple 
pattern of education characterized American education until well into the 
nineteenth century. However, science and technology were at work laying 
the bases that were to revolutionize the American way of life. The rela- 
tively simple occupational pattern of the past disappeared as the work of 
the world segmented into an ever-growing number of specialized jobs 
and professions. Urbanization transformed the way of life of an increasing 
proportion of the population. Farming changed from a simple method 
of work largely learned by practical experience to a field of business and 
scientific management. The health of the individual became a coopera- 
tive and community problem. An interdependent economy created 
situations calling for group understanding and planning. Complex social 
problems of national scope affected the welfare of each individual. The 
story of the development of our contemporary industrial economy has 
been recounted and documented many times. The significance of the 
developments as they affect schools lies in the fact that more and more 
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the informal, unorganized means of education became inadequate. No 
longer was it possible to attain by direct experience in the home, the farm, 
or the community the skills and understandings necessary for survival 
and success. Specialization and industrialization tended to bar youth 
from direct experience. Individual and group welfare demanded that the 
understandings of the young go beyond that which could be gained by 
direct observation and experience. The expanding program and enroll- 
ment of the secondary school in the twentieth century are the direct 
results. 

Many educators and lay citizens have looked askance at the new 
responsibilities assumed by the schools. The controyersy over vocational 
education, extracurricular programs, recreational activities, and health 
education are current examples. Contrary to the assumption of many 
critics, these additions to the schools have not been occasioned by and 
large by the ambitious ideas of teachers or school administrators. They 
have found their way into the school because other social devices for 
providing youth with the necessary skills, understandings, and attitudes 
for modern life have not proved adequate. Certainly it is pertinent to 
question the effectiveness with which the school may be discharging its 
new responsibilities. The more effective use and coordination by our 
society of other means of education besides the school undoubtedly need 
to be explored and developed more fully. These are real problems of 
educational planning for today. To raise such questions, however, does 
not discount the basic need for organized education. The need for organ- 
ized, planned education of a scope and extent undreamed of in past 
generations is an inescapable part of modern existence. 


The Unique Responsibility of Education in a Democracy 
The Development of Democratic Citizens 


Schools in a democracy have a particular responsibility to 
develop the type of independent, free, responsible citizen that this kind 
of society urgently requires. Obviously the schools of any society, be it 
democratic or authoritarian, will attempt to mold the children and youth 
to support and contribute to its stability. To assume that a society will 
support or long tolerate an educational system that does not agree with 
the controlling social philosophy is nonsense. In our democratic society, 
committed as it is to the “promotion of the general welfare,” stability 
does not imply absence of motion or progress. Instead, it implies con- 
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trolled mobility, for since democratic living is by nature dynamic living, 
the present and its problems are not conceived wholly in the light of the 
past but in the light of our democracy’s goals and purposes. If change 
seems to offer a better promise of attainment of these than stability does, 
then change will be insisted upon. Democracy therefore expects the 
school to guide society's movement toward its only partly realized goals 
and purposes. 

In a democracy the school does not act as a brake to ensure the status 
quo but as a gyroscope to help keep it on the path toward its goals and 
ideals. However, the actual problem of developing an effective program 
of education for the potential citizen of the democratic state is in many 
ways more difficult and critical than in the more authoritarian society. 
In the latter the major function of education is to indoctrinate the many 
to follow blindly the decisions of the few. The contrary is true in a 
democracy. Each citizen participates in the long run in the determina- 
tion of the governing policies of the nation, Each citizen is assumed. to 
have the right and the competence to contribute his judgment to the 
making of the critical decisions of his time. 

The compelling need for universal education as a prerequisite for 
sustaining and developing our democracy was recognized by the more 
farseeing of the founding fathers, as is evidenced by the statements and 
activities of such men as Jefferson, Washington, and Franklin. They 
clearly recognized that a democracy which places its trust in the wisdom 
of the group judgment of all men must ensure that all men have an oppor- 
tunity to secure the information and understandings needed for making 
intelligent decisions. Only a system of common schools available to all 
can possibly hope to attain this objective. In our earlier history the major 
goal was to provide all men the opportunities of becoming literate, for 
it was assumed that, with the tools of reading and writing, the truth 
could be discovered. This goal no longer appears adequate, partly because 
of the increasing complexity of modern social organization and the con- 
sequently more complex problems that the citizen of today must under- 
stand. Education for citizenship today requires far more than elementary 
literacy. Although the nature and extent of what may be termed the 
essentials of civic education may be controversial, our democracy depends 
more than ever before upon an adequate and effective program of 
education. 

1 For a more complete treatment see Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 


poses of Education in American Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1938). 
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Education and Equality of Opportunity 


Education plays an increasingly important role in attaining 
what has long been a goal of our democracy: the provision of equality 
of opportunity for all. Equality as a basic ideal has not been interpreted 
in the same way by different groups or in different periods of our coun- 
try’s history, but the varied definitions have had this in common: All 
youth should be given the opportunity to achieve, without artificial 
restrictions of class, race, color, or creed, whatever position of influence, 
prestige, or standing they can win with their given ability, talents, and 
industry. The cynic, observing the numerous cases where equality of 
opportunity does not exist because of race or economic class, may question 
the actual existence of a real belief in equality of opportunity and con- 
clude it is largely a pious and timeworn expression of little real meaning 
today. But the existence of social ideals cannot be affirmed or denied in 
terms of their absolute achievement in practice. In an imperfect world, 
ideals are goals toward which progress is slow. American practice con- 
tains many indications of our awareness of the ideal of equality. It is 
in the tradition of “from log cabin to the White House,” of “from office 
boy to president.” It is evident in our eagerness to recognize the achieve- 
ment of those who start from humble beginnings, in our inclination to 
distrust or at least disparage those who have had the initial advantage 
of wealth and social position. It is part of our emphasis upon fair play. 
In a more tangible way, much of the motive behind the popular support 
of the public schools has arisen from a not always articulated but very 
real desire to give all children and youth a fair chance at education and 
whatever rewards it can bring. 

There are many aspects to the implementation of the ideal of equality 
of вш, but the provision of equal educational opportunity, if 
ооо, Sede and economic structure have shown 
; И years, of the indispensable role of education 
Goes that seeks to establish a real equality of opportunity. In their 
natural setting the early periods of Amer 
provided in a rough way for a fair measur 
frontier society, with 
footing. Success wen 


ican settlement and expansion 
| е of equality of opportunity. A 
NE new population, placed all on a relatively equal 
| t'to those with the necessary industry, foresight, and 
skills, and these attributes were either potential in the individual or obtain- 


able through direct experience, Class, family, and even formal education, 


in and of themselves, carried no extreme advantage for any individual. Ап 
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expanding economy provided new opportunities for the ambitious and 
made America known throughout the world as the land of opportunity. 
But many characteristics of this period have disappeared. No longer is 
it possible for a young man to plunge directly and freely into the occu- 
pational world and assume that he will have the same chance of success 
as one with greater educational attainments. The prized positions in a 
highly industrialized society dominated by technology and characterized 
by complex commercial patterns and intricate political structures, demand 
extensive and systematic education. Hence free and available education 
of an appropriate nature for all is today a prerequisite for the maintenance 
of equality of opportunity. Specific provisions and adaptations must be 
made at the levels of youth education and higher education to ensure 
that schools do contribute to the maximum to equality of opportunity. 
It cannot be repeated too often that the schools of a democracy that has 
equality as a fundamental tenet must consciously be adapted to serve 
that end.? 


Education and the General Welfare 


Education contributes to the public welfare. Concern for the 
welfare of the individual is implicit in the democratic faith, which also 
holds that the ultimate good of all is served by the development of the 
individual. America’s investment in public education is based upon the 
belief that this investment yields dividends for the total group. Briggs, 
writing on this thesis, states: 


The doctrine of education as an investment by the state that it may per- 
petuate itself and promote its own interests, carries with it far more concern for 
the individual, for all pupils as individuals, than is shown now for the few 
who are fortunate enough to have special advocates. The state can profit only 
as it recognizes whatever is unique, whatever is distinctive, in each boy and 
girl and develops that as far as it promises to be profitable to do sol? 


French, in Education and Social Dividends writes as follows: 


A proportional-opportunity society will recognize as no other type of society 
does that education is its means of creating both economic and cultural wealth. 
Education in such a society will be the instrument by which its human re- 


2 For a fuller treatment see James Bryant Conant, Public Education and the Struc- 
ture of American Society (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946) and W. L. Warner, R. I. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb, 
Who Shall Be Educated? (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944). 

° Thomas Н. Briggs, The Great Investment (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1980), p. 64. 
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sources, consisting of the individual abilities and capacities of its members, are 
both refined and multiplied. When so refined and multiplied by education, not 
only will the power to produce increasingly large quantities of both economic 
and cultural wealth be enhanced but in addition, the power and desire to 
consume larger and larger amounts of these kinds of wealth be provided, In 
brief it is the function of education in such a society to develop on the part 
of all the power to produce and maintain and the capacity to use and enjoy 
increasingly higher standards of living and life. In a society of proportional 
opportunity with given aggregates of natural and human resources, the meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of the educational program is the rate of gain in the 
society's standards of cultural and economic life.* 


That education contributes to the general welfare is accepted as axio- 
matic by the majority of people. Common sense and casual observation 
provide evidence of a type. However, there is a growing body of sys- 
tematic evidence that demonstrates that education is directly related to 
different aspects of the general welfare. Studies have consistently revealed 
a positive relation between the level of education of a community, a 
region, or a nation, and its standard of living and economic productivity.’ 

There are many indications that such factors as community health and 
juvenile delinquency are directly related to the level of education made 
available by that community, Certainly none of these factors is entirely 
determined by education alone, but its influence is great, and improve- 
ment in its quality is the strategic point of attack for any social program 
looking toward the improvement of human welfare. 


The Present Status of Youth Education 
The Growth of Youth Education 


The phenomenal growth of organized youth education is 
known to all who have even a general familiarity with education in the 
United States. This growth has involved an increase in the proportion of 
youth enrolled in schools, the retention of a greater number of youth 
until later age, and a parallel expansion of school facilities and of variety 
of educational offerings. 

Until recent decades, youth education was largely limited to a selected 


4 Will French, Educati i ivi i 
cations (New York: The AE Social Dividends, Kappa Delta Pi Research Publi- 


of Kappa Delta Pi. illan Company, 1935), р. 29. Reprinted by permission 


2 » Education and Ес, i -Being i ican 
Democracy ( Washington, D.C.: National Education гое ЕЕ 
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few. The Latin Grammar School, which may be considered the first 
secondary or youth school of this country, was available to, and served 
the needs of, only a small minority of boys. It is estimated that the number 
of these schools never exceeded forty, with a total student body of less 
than one thousand. The academy which followed contributed in limited 
but significant ways to the popularization and democratization of youth 
education. In 1850, the more than six thousand academies in existence 
enrolled over a quarter million of youth. In only a very limited way did 
those predecessors of the high school serve as instruments of popular and 
democratic mass education. Not until the closing years of the nineteenth 
century did the popular will and the economic and social conditions pre- 
vail which were necessary for the creation of our extensive contemporary 
system of youth education. The statistics that record the amazing growth 
of the American high schools (Tables 1 to 5) portray the physical expan- 
sion of the high school as well as indicate far-reaching changes in Ameri- 
can society itself, changes that called for youth education of a nature 
different from and more varied than that of previous periods. They are, 
moreover, an indication of America’s unsatisfied appetite for youth educa- 
tion. As each decade has witnessed a rise in the average standard of living, 
so it has registered the will of parents to keep more of their children in 
school for a longer period. These statistics should be read in dynamic 
terms. They trace the path of a moving finger that has not yet stopped. 
There is nothing to show that the desire of the American people for more 
and better education for all youth is satisfied. Not only these five tables, 
but also the popularity of veterans’ education extending on into the higher 
institutions, show that the common people intend that whatever benefits 
youth education has bestowed in the past upon a limited few shall, as the 
years go on, be increasingly enjoyed by all their children. Upon high 
school principals more than upon any other professional group rests the 
responsibility for seeing to it that this determination yields the maximum 
in returns to each youth and hence to society. 

The immense gain in high school enrollments shown in Table 1, p. 68, 
reflects increases in both the number of potential high school pupils and 
the number of actual high school pupils. A study of the percentage 
columns in relation to each other makes it obvious that the growing popu- 
larity of more extended educational opportunity accounts for the major 
share of the gains registered in high school enrollments. 

The significance of Table 2 in relation to this discussion is that it shows 
at what age the peak percentage of enrollments was reached in 1940. 
The “С. I. Bill,” which made college education more available to some 
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youth than ever before tends to show that the desire for more education 
is not as nearly satisfied by the eighteenth year as the sharp drop off 
from 68 to 28 per cent at this age would lead one to suppose. 


Table 1. Secondary School Enrollment and Population, 
14-17 Years of Age, 1889-1890 to 1945-1946 


Enrollment, public Population, 14-17 years Number 
and private schools of age enrolled 
per 100 
Year Per cent Per cent population 
Number increase over Number increase over| 14—17 years 
1889-90 1889-90 of age 
1889905. SEPELA E о 5,354653 Д. 7 
1899-1900... 695,903 94.5 6,152,231 14.9 11 
19091009102. 1,111,393 210.6 7,220,298 34.8 15 
1919-20... 2,495,676 59:9 7,735,841 44.5 32 
ЗОДА 4,799,867 1,241 .4 9,341,221 74.5 51 
1939290907 7,113,282 1,888.0 9,720,419 81.5 I3 
1941-42..... 6,923,538% 1,835.0 9,418,613 7329 74 
1943—44. .... 6,020,890? 1,582.7 9,118,049 70.3 66 
1945-46..... 6,227,349? 1,640.4 8,780,020 64.00 71 


a Does not include 9,727 children in residential schools for exceptional children. Data for such schools 
are not available for earlier years. 

b Does not include 9,784 children in residential schools for exceptional children. 

Source: U.S, Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1944—46, Statistical 
Summary of Education, 1945-46 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), Ch. 1, p. 11. 


Table 2. Per Cent of the Sexes of Various School Ages Attending School, 1940 


Age Male Female Both sexes 
ОЕЕО агуда 95.3 95.6 oe О 
14 years. . bay 9212 92.8 2.5 
Сас AO EEEE б, ETNO 88.0 87.6 
toand ува ды 68.2 69.2 68.7 
18 and 19 years. . nave 30.8 26.9 28.9 

ORV Geta ын ОЕ Аа 14.4 10.6 12:5 


Source; Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40, Statistical Summary of Education, 
1939-40, Vol. 2, Ch. 1, р. 6. 


Table 3 shows that while the number of youth of age seventeen trebled 
since 1870, the number of graduates was seventy-seven times greater in 
1942 than in 1870. Again it is shown that the major part of the high 
school’s growth has come from the fact that more youths were able and 
willing to stay in high school longer. The figures show, however, that we 
are still far from reaching our hope that “all” American youth will attend 
high school while they are of high school аре. 
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Some of the preceding tables give figures that are the sum of public 
and private secondary school enrollments. Table 4, in comparison with 
current high school enrollment as shown in Table 1, shows the relative 


Table 3. Number of Persons Graduated from Public and Private High Schools, 
per 100 Persons 17 Years of Age, 1869-1870 to 1945-1946 


Number Number Number graduated 

Year graduated from 17 years per 100 persons 

high school of аве 17 years of age 
16,000 815,000 2.0 
23,634 946,026 2.5 
43,731 1,259,177 3.5 
94,883 1,489,146 6.4 
156,429 1,786,240 8.8 
311,266 1,855,173 16.8 
666,904 2,295,822 29.0 
939-40... . 1,221,475 2,403,074 50.8 
1941-42. . 1,242,375 2,531,553 49.1 
1943-44. . 1,019,233 2,384,040 42.8 
945-46 1,080,033 2,374,234 45.5 


a U.S. Bureau of the Census and estimates. 
Source: Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1944-46, Statistical Summary of Education, 


1945-46, Ch. 1, p. 14. 


Table 4, Enrollments in Independent Secondary Schools, 1947-1948 


ИСА, Total Number of 
Denomination Enrollment Schools 

Baptists << eae A Б 3,297 20 
Gutheran А o 3,433 18 
Methodist әл ДКС ЕКЕ А, 2,974 21 
Presbyterian. . 2,956 22 
Episcopal. . . 1 a 11,444 96 
Сатторе ive neuer me ‚.| 476,425 2,185 
Seventh Day Adventist... . . the 5,911 52 
Other denominations... $ 12,376 77 
Nondenominational ЖОЛШЫ и из cele cere hee ences 78,935 577 

"Totally. шулы о E Л ЛЫК A 597,751 3,068 


Source: Research and Statistical Service, United States Office of Education, November 22, 1949, 


size of private school enrollments (1947-1948). The affiliation or control 
connections of the schools, as reported by the Research and Statistical 
Service of the United States Office of Education are also shown. 

Table 5 is significant because it shows that educational opportunity 
beyond the twelfth year has been greatly expanded in recent years and 
that when such opportunity is more freely and easily available, older 
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youth attend in increasing numbers. It would seem that the amount of 
educational opportunity for older youth which this country can and 
will use if it is available has not even yet been reached, 

The years following 1940 produced some marked changes and fluctua- 
tions in secondary school enrollments. A substantial decrease in attend- 


Table 5. Junior College Enrollments 


Year Total Public Private Percentage public 
1915 2,363 592 1,771 25 
1922 16,031 8,349 7,682 52 
1927 35,630 20,145 15,485 57 
1931 74,088 45,021 29,067 61 
1935 107,807 74,853 32,954 69 
1940 196,710 140,545 56,165 71 
1945 249,788 191,424 58,364 76 
1947 294,475 216,325 78,150 87 
1948 446,734 337,334 109,300 71 


Source: Jesse P. Bogue (ed.), American Junior Colleges, 1948 (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948), p.10. Reprinted by permission of the Council. 


ance appeared as the demands for labor increased and the armed services 
drew in many high school youth. The period of war adjustment in general 
tended to show compensatory gains in attendance. There appears no 
reason to believe that these fluctuations will in any way substantially 
alter the long-term trends that produced the changes up to 1940. These 
trends in school enrollment arise out of far-reaching social and economic 


changes. Intelligent projection of past trends requires an examination of 
these forces. 


School Enrollments Related to Social and Economic Factors 


It has been customary to attribute the growth of American edu- 
cation in large part to the belief and faith of American people in education. 
It is true that without this faith and belief education would not have 
expanded to its present state. Yet this faith could not have accounted for 
this growth and development of American education without an economic 
or productive system able to provide the basic resources and the leisure 
time for schooling. An economic system that requires the labor of the 
large part of the population, both young and old, to produce the basic 
necessities of life, cannot, no matter what the faith of its people, release 
from directly productive labor any substantial proportion of its youth to 
attend schools. Such was Colonial America, and not until science and 
technology enabled man to produce by machinery what had formerly 
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been produced largely by his strength alone, could any significant part 
of the youth population be freed from productive toil for long years of 
systematic education. The fundamental reason why about 70 per cent of 
the youth population is in school today, as contrasted with less than 


Table 6. Estimated Output Per Man Hour, 1850—1960 


Net output 
Year per Man-hour 
(1940 prices 
in cents) 


wo 
[5] 
эл ош ке ш мс юшло шә 


Source; J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947), Table 3, p. 23. Reprinted by permission of The Twentieth Century Fund. 


5 per cent previous to 1890, is revealed in a few relatively simple statistics 
portraying the increase in productive capacity of the individual man 
during the last century. 

Commenting on such developments, Dewhurst and his associates in 
America’s Needs and Resources say: 


This great progress in human “efficiency” and saving of human energy has 
been made possible by harnessing tremendous amounts of mineral energy to do 
the physical work that used to be done by man and animals, as well as to vastly 
augment human effort. It is hard to realize today how recently we left the 
horse and buggy age and entered the power age. A decade or so before the Civil 
War, human beings did more than two and a half times as much work as they 
obtained from coal and water power, while horses, mules and oxen furnished 
three and a half times the amount of “work energy” obtained from minerals and 
from human beings together. By the end of the nineteenth century the work 
energy output from minerals had greatly increased—from one billion horse- 
power-hours in 1850 to more than 30 billion in 1900—but we were still getting 
more work out of animals and men than out of coal, oil, and water power. The 
electric trolley was beginning to displace the horsecar in the larger cities, and a 
few playboys were fooling around with horseless carriages. But horses and 
mules still held their monopoly of the short-haul business in both city and 
country and did most of the heavy work on the farms. 
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By 1910 we were getting more than half of the power used in production 
and transportation from minerals, and the heyday of the horse came in the 
World War I decade. Nearly 24 million horses and mules were at work in 1910 
—compared with 37 million human workers—and the animals did about a 
third of the total amount of work done. After that, technological unemploy- 
ment set in with a vengeance. The automobile in the cities, and soon the tractor 
on the farms, began to displace work animals, while minerals rapidly became 
the dominant source of power. By 1940, fully 90 per cent of our energy output 
came from minerals, and only 10 per cent from human and animal workers 
combined—a complete reversal of the situation that existed before the Civil 
War. The trend toward mineral power is still going on, and before another 
decade has passed it seems highly probable that animals and human beings 
together will account for only a negligible proportion of our total work energy 
supply. 

What the tremendously increased use of inanimate energy has meant in terms 
of national welfare and human effort is clear [when one] compares the growth 
of national income since 1850 with the increase in total man-hours worked and 
with estimates of total and mineral work energy output, measured in 
horsepower-hours. [See Table 7.] From 1850 to 1940, national income increased 
more than 16 times, while total man-hours worked increased less than four 
times. Output of mineral energy, on the other hand, was 260 times as large 
in 1940 as in 1850. Total work energy output—comprising that obtained from 
minerals, animals and human beings—closely paralleled the growth of national 
income. In other words, we have apparently been getting out of our economic 
system, without major variations from decade to decade, about as much in 
terms of finished goods and services as we have been putting into it in terms 
of total energy expended. We produced our 1850 national income with an 
“expenditure” of 17.6 billion horsepower-hours of work—a ratio of about 2.8 
horsepower-hours per dollar of net output. In 1940, with a total work energy 
output of 289 billion horsepower-hours, the ratio was about the same. But 
mineral energy (including water power), which was of negligible importance 
in producing the 1850 national income, had almost displaced manpower and 
animal power by 1940.° 


The net effect of this increase in productive power of the average ma? 
is revealed in many ways. It has resulted in a decrease in the hours of 
labor and an increase in the leisure time of the worker. It is revealed in 
the decreasing proportion of the population engaged in basic production 
in agriculture. But it is revealed even more strikingly in the release from 
productive labor of the extremes of age groups of the population, namely, 

6 J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources (New 


York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947), pp. 680-082. Reprinted b; ermissioD 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. as аР 
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youth at one end of the scale and the elderly at the other end. Thus the 
amazing increase in the hourly productive capacity of the individual 
worker, as shown in Tables 6 and 8, has actually contributed to the fact 


Table 7. Estimated “Work Energy” Output from Minerals, Animals and Human 
Workers, 1850-1960 
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Source: Dewhurst and Associates, America's’ Needs and Resources, D- 682. Reprinted by permission of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 
that sixty times as many youths attend secondary school today as in 1870 
since a proportionately larger share of the release from labor has been 
channeled to the youth group. 

The effects of technology have touched every aspect of social life. It 
is not the purpose here to attempt to review these changes except as they 
relate to the general status of youth education. It is important to empha- 
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size that as technology has released youth from labor and furnished the 
resources needed by modern educational facilities, it has also vastly 
increased the need for education. The technological society, with its 
specialized vocations, its demand for technical knowledge, and its result- 
ant complex social and economic life, is dependent upon an extensive and 
highly varied educational program. Thus we have the situation of a 


Table 8. Index of Net Agricultural Production per Worker, 1870-1944 
(1940 =100) 


Adapted from data presented in Dewhurst and Associates, America's Needs and Resources, Table 217, 
р. 622. By permission of the Twentieth Century F und. 


technology that makes universal youth education possible and in turn 
depends for its own continued existence and development upon that 
educational system. 

There is no reason to believe that the present technological or industrial 
situation is static. As it adds to its stock of accumulated knowledge, 
science, the foundation upon which this situation rests, provides an ever 
larger base for the projection of new discoveries and their applications. 
Actually such expansion may be limited only by our inability or failure to 
provide adequate and appropriate social organizations and institutions 
to direct and exploit it. 

Our society today has the potential productive capacity to provide the 
time and resources for education of a larger proportion of youth to a late 
age and, as noted above, in turn requires this expanded education suc- 
cessfully to carry on its line of development. On the basis of these facts 
it appears inevitable that the expansion and upward extension of youth 
education will continue. Only in the context of conditions long past, ог by 
postulating a social-political revolution that will completely alter the 
trend of American events, can any other prediction be logically defended. 
The actual rates of extension and expansion and the precise number of 
years needed to reach a given condition are certain to be influenced by 
the various short-term factors that influence our economic and social life. 
But in the long run these do not substantially affect the ultimate ends 
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toward which our society is moving. Youth education today must be 
planned toward the end of serving all youth through the years of the 
conventional high school to approximately the age of eighteen years. The 
time for planning for a majority of youth to continue their education 
beyond this stage, either in higher education or in the growing number 
of part and full-time terminal educational programs of less than university 
extent, appears to be at hand. The nature of the educational program for 
youth, the administrative arrangements, the control and support of youth 
education are problems that will need to engage the best and fullest 
efforts of educators and public. The time has passed, however, when there 
is really a genuine issue concerning whether this country can or should 
provide universal secondary education and an expanding program beyond 
that level. The nature and needs of our society and our times leave no 
real choice. 

It is further pertinent to note that, according to the best predictions, 
the secondary school will not be called upon to serve a continually increas- 
ing youth population. The period when the secondary school enrollment 
doubles in a single decade is passed. Fluctuating economic conditions 
and the social disturbance of war have created a sharp variation in the 
birth rate, which will throw a heavy load on our educational institutions 
at certain periods. Births in 1938 were reported as just under 2.5 million; 
in 1948 they were estimated at over 3.6 million. On the other hand, total 
secondary school enrollment decreased from about 6.2 million in 1938 
to 5.6 million in 1946, largely because of the decrease in the birth rate in 
the 19805 and the consequent smaller number of adolescent youth of 
high school age. The marked increase in births in the 19405 will, however, 
produce a marked increase in secondary school enrollments beginning 
in the middle of the 19505 and extending over the decade following. It 
has been estimated that a high school enrollment on the order of 7.5 
million in 1950 will increase to a figure exceeding 9 million in 1960." The 
number of children and youth in their respective age groups is stabilizing, 
and although a few experts disagree, may level off at a figure somewhat 
below that for peak years of births. 

The net effect of this is that increases beyond 1960 in secondary and 
post-secondary school enrollments will largely result from the retention 
of more youth in school to a later age. The long-term problem is thus that 
of providing a more adequate and more extended program of youth 
education rather than one of providing for a rapidly growing total number 

7 From estimates presented in Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and 
Resources, Table 118, p. 820. 
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of youth. The next decade, however, will continue to be mainly concerned 
‚ with devising a better program for an increasing number of students. 


The Implications of Universal Secondary Education 


The concept of secondary education for all youth is neither an 
innovation nor an impractical ideal. An accomplished fact in numerous 
communities and nearly achieved in others, its implications for secondary 
education have not been fully realized by the profession or, especially, 
by the general public. The increased heterogeneity of the student body 
of the secondary school, the inevitable result of the increased proportion 
of youth in attendance, has forced an expansion and differentiation of the 
secondary educational program. However, many people regard much 
of the recent adaptation in secondary education as regrettable conces- 
sions made to a heterogeneous student body whose members vary widely 
in interests, aptitudes, purposes, and abilities. The philosophy of selective 
secondary education, mixed with the reality of universal secondary educa- 
tion, has contributed to much of today’s confusion concerning youth 
éducation. Even when the ideal of universal secondary education has 
been accepted verbally or nominally, the full implications of what must 
necessarily follow have not been fully faced or accepted. T hus secondary 
educators, rather than developing a genuinely positive program for the 
education of all youth and eliciting the kind of support that this demo- 
cratic ideal can secure from the public, have often reluctantly and even 
apologetically made unavoidable adaptations in the prevailing program. 
Universal secondary education has implications for every aspect of the 
educational program that must be fully accepted if a consistent positive 
program of universal youth education is to be developed. 

For example, it must be assumed and genuinely believed that education 
is feasible, desirable, and necessary for all youth. Regardless of his capa 
bilities, every youth is assumed to have potentialities that education can 
help to develop. In spite of numerous opinions to the contrary, the great 
weight of American public opinion has steadfastly if not always syste™ 
atically supported the extension of education to all people. “As stated 
early in the chapter, the demands of our times and of our society have 
created a need for universal youth education. The systematic evidenc? 
and arguments that can be marshaled to support this view are impressive’ 


8See Committee on Orientation of Second: ion, “ 
e Committ enti ary Education, “Issues of Secondari 
Education,” National Association of Secondary School Principals of the Nation 


Taratoa Association (hereafter abbreviated to NASSP), Bulletin No. 59, January, 
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It is clear that as a nation we are embarked upon a program of universal 
youth education. 

The facts—and they are certainly indisputable facts—of individual dif- 
ferences must be realistically and completely accepted if any positive and 
imaginative program of universal youth education is to be developed. 
This acceptance implies the recognition that while education can con- 
tribute to the development of common attitudes, it cannot reduce the 
differences among students in interests, abilities, and aptitudes. On the 
contrary, continued education will actually contribute to increasing the 
range of differences as potential abilities in different fields are developed 
through education. No classroom techniques or educational programs 
will miraculously cause individual differences to disappear and enable all 
people to achieve any specific goal with equal success. This fact, along 
with the fact of universal secondary education, means that the secondary 
school must accept with equal willingness the responsibility for educating 
all types of youth. There can be no single selected group to which the 
secondary school should give primary service. There can be no type of 
ability or any particular combination of abilities in which the secondary 
school should undertake to make all students alike. 

Corollary to the facts of individual differences is the fact that in a 
school for all youth there can be no single uniform program for all 
students, no defined and single body of content for all, nor even any 
common body of skills in which all will achieve uniform excellence. Only 
if a school selects its students and rejects or discards those who will not 
or cannot conform to its established programs and standards can a single 
course of study and single standards be maintained, A school for all youth 
must be willing to take youth with whatever abilities, achievements, and 
interests they possess and to develop a program that starts at the level 
they are in and best provides for their needs for further growth and 
development. The implication of such terms as “high school work,” “high 
school curriculum,” and “high school standards” are often misleading in 
their implication of uniformity. In a school for all youth, high school work 
can only be defined as anything that a high school teaches. That, in turn, 
can be anything that judgment and study indicate to be profitable for 
any group of youth in attendance. 

The attempt to apply uniform standards of achievement in any part of 
an educational program for all youth in a heterogeneous student body 
is likewise a futile endeavor, no matter how seriously the pretense of 
doing this is maintained. Standards of achievement based upon the 
individual youth’s capabilities may be logically established. Minimum 
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standards of acceptable achievement may also be established in the 
various differentiated programs within a school, and such standards, 
insofar as they are consistent with the purposes of the differentiated 
program, may be defended as just and desirable. The high school record 
of achievement which defines and describes the particular work and 
success of the individual student can and should be meaningful. The 
high school diploma in a school for all youth cannot in itself be testimony 
to the mastery of any highly defined body of content or any uniform level 
of achievement in given skills, and is not so regarded by universities and 
the majority of large employing agencies today that secure the high school 
record of work done and achievement level for use in their appraisal and 
selective processes. In brief, what is needed are not more futile efforts 
to apply selective standards to a universal school but a clear recognition 
that American youth education must provide programs of work of all 
types and levels, and that differing standards must be applied in terms 
of the purpose of the individual student. Moreover, the high school 
diploma should be regarded as simply a certificate that the individual 
youth has completed that program of work which has been judged to be 
most appropriate to his purposes and abilities. These are not conditions 
for which secondary school teachers and administrators need apologize; 
they are the realities of universal youth education which need to be 
explained and interpreted to the public because its understanding and 
acceptance are prerequisite to the development of a functional and posi- 
tive education for all youth by any modern secondary school. 


The Major Functions of Youth Education 
The public and those who work in the field of education 
ordinarily accept without question the fact that youth education has а 
number of important and valuable functions. These functions are often 
only vaguely defined in ordinary practice or by inference in terms of 
what the school does. Certainly, if youth education is to have orientation 
and direction, its major functions periodically need systematic and careful 
definition. The most comprehensive recent study directed toward defining 
and analyzing the functions of secondary education is that carried on by 
the Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association.® 
More recently published are the related documents, Education for All 


9 See Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education, “ ха а 
Education,” NASSP Bulletin No. 64, Тапса 1037, лана 
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American Youth (Educational Policies Commission) and Planning for 
American Youth (N.A.S.S.P.), both of which include parallel statements 
of “needs” to be served by secondary education and therefore delineate 
its functions. Older statements running back to those listed by Inglis in 
his Secondary Education show a remarkable degree of unanimity as to 
the functions to be performed by secondary education. This agreement is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart in which the items in each set of 
statements that tend to be identical are placed under each other. If, for 
instance, one reads the explanatory statements made by each writer in 
support of the first item in each statement he will find that each is only 
expressing the same idea in his own way. And so for the second item, and 
on through the list. Some are further subdivided than others, but an 
analysis of the documents from which these items are drawn will show а 
remarkable degree of agreement persisting over the years during which 
the statements have been developed. 

From these one may deduce that there are four principal major func- 
tions which modem secondary education must perform: (1) the integrat- 
ing function; (2) the developmental function; (3) the exploratory and 
guidance function; and (4) the differentiating function. Although these 
four functions may be defined into a greater number by detailed analysis 
(see Chart 1), yet they are adequate for a working definition of the 
scope of secondary education and provide practical guides for the selec- 
tion and organization of the activities of the secondary school. 


The Integrating Function 


One major function of youth education is to contribute to the 
cultural integration of students.!? In any group of people, the social 
stability and the ability to act cooperatively fundamentally depends upon 
everyone's possessing a measure of common understandings, attitudes, 
beliefs, skills, and purposes. This does not preclude the development of 
individuality, but it does postulate the development of a common core 
of shared beliefs, attitudes, values, and underlying knowledge. The Report 
of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education puts it thus: 


The aims of social integration can be stated simply. It is an old axiom that 
there сш be no social progress worthy of the name unless individuals are able 
and willing to work together—unless they have common backgrounds of expe- 
rience and culture, common purposes, and the cooperative spirit... . 

10 See on Chart 1, Spencer, 8, 4, and 5; Inglis, 3; Cardinal Principles, 4, 5, б, and 


T; Bobbitt, 7, 8, and 10; Koos, 8 and 4; North Central, 3 and 4; Spaulding, 1, 3, and 
4; Educational Policies Commission, ils 3, aad Р) Е А, 
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In general terms, the aim of social integration on the secondary school level 
—as on all levels—is to enable and encourage individuals to cooperate in using 
for the welfare of all the knowledges and skills which they acquire individually. 
This aim requires that pupils possess certain characteristics of mind and view 


in common.!+ 


This integrating function is not performed alone by the secondary 
school. The elementary school, dealing with all children at an earlier 
and more impressionable age, plays the crucial part in the achievement 
of this end. The out-of-school life, in its varied aspects, also plays an 
important part. The complexities of modern life, with their critical 
demands for group action and common understandings, place upon the 
secondary school a responsibility to contribute in its way to the develop- 
ment of the more complex and interrelated understandings necessary for 
social integration today. 

The achievement of this integrating function is not as simple as a 
superficial examination of the statement might indicate. Common under- 
standings do not necessarily grow out of a uniform educational program. 
In fact, the diversity of a student body precludes a uniform program even 
to achieve common ends. The achievement of the integrating function 
requires that the necessary common understandings, attitudes, and skills 
be determined, and differing methods and programs to achieve these 
selected purposes be devised for the various types of students enrolled 
in our youth schools. 


The Developmental Function 


Education in a democracy has a responsibility to assist in 
developing the unique qualities of each individual, who should have the 
Opportunity of self-development in those areas that will contribute to 
self-adjustment, personal happiness, and the satisfaction of personal 
interests.!? More specifically, around this function may be grouped those 
educational activities that can contribute to the individual’s personal 
health, satisfaction and skills in the arts, social adjustment, and personal 
philosophy. It is not easy exactly to designate which part of a school’s 
program performs this function because almost any part of the program 
may serve this function for some particular student. 

11 See Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education, “Functions of Secondary 
еа рр. 23-24. Reprinted by permission of the National Education Asso- 

1° 8ге Chart 1, Spencer, 5; Inglis, 4; Cardinal Principles, 3, 6, 7; Bobbitt, 2, 4, 
5, 9, 10; Koos, 3, 4; North Central Association, 8, 4; Spaulding, 1, 4; Educational 
Policies Commission, 1. 
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The developmental function of education is in general less recognized 
and understood than are the other functions. Many people who are im- 
pressed with the real need for group social education and practical 
specialized education are unimpressed with those school activities that 
appear superficially to have little purpose beyond the personal satisfaction 
they give the individual. Those who suggest that there is little justifica- 
tion for expending public funds for such purposes overlook the fact that 
every individual has an existence apart from group life and vocational 
activities. In our highly organized contemporary life the uniqueness of 
the individual may find its greatest, perhaps its only, expression in those 
highly personal activities that must be carried on outside group vocational 
and civic life. A democratic social philosophy must support educational 
activities that give everyone the opportunity to enlarge his particular 
interests and talents and so develop into a unique individual. In a prac- 
tical sense the adequate performance of an individual in all his spheres 
of activity is dependent upon his satisfactory personal development. 

Nonschool youth and educational agencies assist in this function. Such 
agencies as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, 4-H Clubs, 
and the numerous other youth and special groups, attract groups of like 
interests and often in informal ways provide opportunities for developing 
special interests and talents. The fact that other agencies can perform 
this function to some extent does not relieve the school of its responsi- 
bility. Human interests and needs are so varied that they require the 
joint effort of all agencies for their satisfaction. 


The Exploratory and Guidance Function 


Students emerge from the elementary school with a more or 
less common background of educational experience. During the period of 
secondary education the student faces the problem of determining and 
crystallizing his own particular interests and purposes."® As a given class 
progresses through the secondary school the program must be increasingly 
differentiated to meet the diversified vocational and special interests of 
its various members. Much of the effectiveness of the specialized educa- 
tion of his later years in secondary school depends upon the effectiveness 
and ше wisdom with which the individual student isolates and determines 
his life purposes and selects the appropriate special field of education. 


Related to the differentiating functions, but preliminary to and somewhat 
18 See Chart 1, Spencer, 5; Inglis, 4: i inci 

À , 5; Inglis, 4; Cardinal Principles, 6, 7; Bobbitt, 2, 4, 9% 

10; Koos, 4; N nan nee eae рЫ EE 

nee) orth Central Association, 3, 4; Spaulding, 1, 4; Educational Policies 
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independent of it, is the exploratory and guidance function of the school. 
The wisdom of the choices the student makes depends in large part 
upon the breadth and variety of experience he has had and upon the aid 
he receives in recognizing, interpreting, and acting upon that experience. 
Therefore the secondary school, particularly in its lower classes, has the 
responsibility of providing for each youth a broad range of educational 
activities that will permit him to explore his potentialities and discover his 
aptitudes and interests. That the junior high school has particularly em- 
phasized the exploratory function is reflected in a program of broad 
general courses covering the academic and practical fields. As youth 
remain longer in school and as the age of entering employment tends to 
be delayed, with the result that specialized education also tends to be 
delayed until the last year of the conventional secondary school or the 
junior college, it should be recognized that the exploratory function is 
continuing further into the period of youth education. Furthermore, this 
function is not principally concerned with school grades or ages but 
varies with the individual student. For many youth the whole of sec- 
ondary school experience may be largely of an exploratory nature. 
Associated with exploratory experience, then, is adequate counseling and 
guidance to enable the student to profit by and interpret the exploratory 
experience that the school offers. The two together constitute one funda- 
mental function of youth education. 


The Differentiating Function 


The secondary school must finally attempt to provide the 
appropriate types of differentiated education that a heterogeneous student 
population requires.*t The secondary school is a terminal institution for 
the large majority of youth. Differences in ability, interests, and purposes 
of students crystallizing into markedly different patterns as youth mature 
make it imperative that youth education provide within its general frame- 
work different systematically organized programs -of education appro- 
priate to the needs of different groups of youth. The differentiating func- 
tion as discussed in this paragraph in its broadest aspects is closely 
related to the developmental function, since both are primarily concerned 
with meeting the individual and varied needs of students. It is useful, 
however, to distinguish between two aspects of this differentiation: that 
which consists of organized sequences of courses required of all students 

14 See Chart 1, Spencer, 5; Inglis, 4; Cardinal Principles, 6, 7; Bobbitt, 2, 9, 10; 


Koos, 8, 4; North Central Association, 3, 4; Spaulding, 1, 4; Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1, 3. 
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enrolled in a given vocational program, for example, and that which 
consists of free electives as in the arts or other fields of personal inter- 
ests whose main purpose is to satisfy individual inner needs for self- 
development and realization. i 
This function has been increasingly recognized in recent years as 
various types of terminal vocational programs have been developed. 
The traditional college preparatory program, regardless of the general 
value claimed for it, represents in considerable part a specialized pre- 
vocational program similar in intent to, although differing in content 
from, the more immediately terminal program of vocational education. 
There is much controversy today concerning the relative merits and the 
place of general education and specialized education including vocational 
education. This controversy often leads to a mistaken inference that 
education should be primarily one or the other. There are genuine prob- 
lems regarding the amount of differentiated education that should be | 
provided, the grade and age level at which different programs may be # 
most effectively introduced, the relative emphasis to be given the differ- 
ent stages of growth, but all of these problems need not be interpreted 
as leading to the conclusion that the secondary school should provide 
either entirely common or entirely differentiated education. Rather, the 


problem is the development of a balanced program that serves the four 
functions described above. If the program fulfills.these functions it will 
in some respects be general and in others specialized; it will in some 
respects be integrating and in others differentiating; and it will in somè 
respects be terminal but in others it will lead on to further education in 
college or to adult education. But it will never be wholly any one of these | 
as opposed to any other one of these. The facts of social life in America | 
today and of educational psychology preclude any easy “either-or” solu- 
tion to the problem of the educational program of the secondary schools. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER | 


1. If a man owns a profitable business, should he complain if it costs some- 1 
thing to run it? When may he legitimately complain about its costs? 

2. When may a community or state legitimately complain about the “costs” | 
of its schools? 

3. Does the Briggs thesis (listed for further reading) mean that a nation 
could continuously increase its expenditures for education and expect a corre- 
sponding increase in returns from this “investment”? If not, where is the 
limit? 
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4, What special needs has the United States that would warrant an increase 
in expenditure for education? : 

5. Should youth be encouraged to think of educational opportunity as a 
right, a privilege, an obligation? 

6. Are publications, radio, television, and motion pictures as well as schools 
to be regarded as educational agencies? If so, what obligations do these other 
agencies have in common with schools? 

7, Under what reasoning can the childless and corporations be legitimately 
taxed for the support of public schools? 

8. What special obligations do high schools have in the face of the social 
class differences discussed by Warner et al., and by Davis (listed for further 
reading)? 

9. When is a high school a really good high school? 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND OTHER YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 


The education of a youth in the broad sense is the resulting 
effect of all of the experiences he has had in the total environment in 
which he lives. All of the forces that play upon the youth group and all 
of the institutions and agencies which deal with youth contribute in 
some degree. Since education and the school are so often considered 
synonymous, the part played by the many outside agencies is often over- 
looked or, at least, only partially recognized. Certainly the high school 
is the central institution, and in most communities the only institution, 
devoted solely to the organized education of youth. In spite of this, the 
high school should not, and in the final analysis cannot, operate in isola- 
tion from the total life of the community. 

In our earlier and more simply organized society the everyday work 
and life of the community outside the school provided a very real educa- 
tional laboratory for the growing adolescent. The school was for many 
if not for most youths a supplementary agency. With the growing com- 
plexity of modern social and economic life, organized agencies have of 
necessity arisen to achieve what in an earlier age was accomplished in 
the simple, direct living of the small community. The expansion of the 
school is an example of this growth. Parallel to this is the initiation and 
growth of a multitude of other youth-serving organizations of a recrea- 
tional, character-building, religious, or service nature operating under 
private or public auspices. Although their primary purpose may not be 
strictly defined as educational in the sense that the purpose of the school 
is educational, yet these agencies, by the very fact that they provide 
activities for youth and supervise and direct the use of some fraction of 
the youth’s time, are a very definite part of the program of youth educa- 
tion in any community. 

To the part played by the organized educational and welfare organi- 
zations within the community must be added that of the various com- 
mercial and work enterprises which have influence on youth. The work 
experiences of youth are obviously educational in highly varied degrees. 
Commercial amusements, too, even though those who operate them may 
disclaim any educational intent and may be motivated by entirely dif- 
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ferent purposes, provide many experiences for youth that of necessity 
have a substantial educational effect one way or the other. 

In appraising the educational program of the community, the critical 
high school principal must not only evaluate the activities of the school 
but recognize as well all of the other educative agencies and influences 
of the community. In a typical town this appraisal will generally involve 
a complex pattern of agencies and activities. The simplest first approach 
to the problem is to observe the places and the ways in which adolescent 
youth spend their time. A sample list of this nature can be revealing, for 
it will bring to light the part-time work experience available to youth in 
the community with its educational implications. It will show the religious 
organizations and their varied programs of character education. Numer- 
ous organized youth groups, such as the Boy Scouts, the YMCA and 
YWCA, local recreation groups, will be in the list, as will the numerous 
commercial and semicommercial agencies such as the theaters, dance 
halls, skating rinks, pool halls, the corner drugstore, and other local 
hangouts. 

Consideration of all of these educational forces may seem to be far 
beyond the conventional scope of the high school administrator and stafi. 
Frequently they have been assumed to be of no concern or at best of 
only incidental concern to the school. Certainly consideration of them 
and coordination of their activities add immensely to the complexity of 
school administration. However, to ignore them and assume that the 
whole of a community’s educational program for youth can be planned 
and carried out entirely within the school is totally unrealistic. The edu- 
cational administrator who seriously accepts the responsibility of being 
the community leader in youth education has no choice but to assume 
not only his special responsibilities in the school but also the broader 


responsibility of leadership in the community program of youth activities 
and education. 


The Broad Responsibility of the School 


The particular organization of the public schools in the United 
States has frequently led to a limited interpretation of the function of the 
school. The public schools are public institutions, and this fact, along 
with the traditional separation of church and state, has led to the general 
but ill-founded belief that the school need not be concerned with moral 
or ethical values in education. The separation of church and state results 
certainly in the well-defined principle and practice of the school, which 
strictly refrains from instruction in any religious creed. But the school 
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is vitally concerned with the development of common ethical and moral 
values, and as the chief agency of society for the education of children 
and youth it carries a broad responsibility and cannot be narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. As a matter of fact, any social institution that directs the 
activities of children and youth for a considerable fraction of the day over 
a period of years, as does the school, will inevitably contribute to char- 
acter development. In a positive sense the school must and does take an 
active role in the growth of common values. Many elements in the educa- 
tional program, for example, help strengthen ethical understandings and 
values, In fact, the type of behavior called forth in the general operation 
of all the activities of the school implicitly contributes to the development 
of standards. 

The concern of the school over the development of social and ethical 
values is further exhibited through its cooperation with other agencies 
directly engaged in religious and character education. Although the 
school as such does not sponsor any specific one, it is expected to lend its 
influence and give its cooperation to all the many other recognized social 
agencies operating in a free country. So also nonschool agencies help 
youth learn some of the “lessons” ordinarily supposed to be learned in 
school. We cannot build any fences to mark off areas of education as 
belonging exclusively to the school or to other youth-serving agencies. 
To be really effective all must work together in a broad undivided field. 


Youth-Serving Agencies Many and Varied 


It is no simple matter to describe or even classify the many 
organized agencies that in one way or another may serve the needs of 
youth in any community. Every community will have its own pattern 
of organizations that differs to some extent from that of any other com- 
munity. The services provided by the schools vary between communities 
and states. The services provided by a particular agency or organization 
may differ considerably from community to community as the communi- 
ties themselves vary in structure and organization. A brief overview of 
the numerous types of organizations characteristic of typical communities 
15 not offered as a specific pattern, but it at least points out the wealth 
of resources ordinarily available to youth. 

An impressive number of national youth organizations extends through- 
out the nation, and there is scarcely a community that does not have one 
От more of these local youth groups. Prominent among the national 
agencies are what may be termed the character organizations represented 
by the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts of America, the Camp Fire Girls, 
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the Hi-Y and Gray Y of the Young Меп» Christian Association and the 
Girl Reserves of the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Catholic 
Youth Organization, and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Serving 
primarily rural youth are the extensive 4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers 
of America, and the Future Homemakers of America. Service organiza- 
tions such as the Junior Red Cross are active in all parts of the country. 
All the churches sponsor young people’s organizations. Naturally some 
local groups are more vigorous and attract more young people than 
others do, but here again the picture changes with each community. 

Besides these local units of national organizations, most communities 
have their own active youth groups of one kind or another. The teen-age 
youth center, which has received particular attention in recent years, is 
an example. 

In addition to youth organizations, numerous public апа private 
agencies provide particular services for youth. The Junior Employment 
Service of the United States Employment Service offered, and the best 
of the state and local junior employment services still offer, guidance and 
aid for youth in securing employment. Some governmental agencies 
include types of health service in their programs. Recreational facilities 
от activities are provided in many communities by both private agencies 
and special governmental organizations. Welfare agencies, public and 
private, offer various types of special services for youth. Although many 
communities may be without youth-serving agencies, it is safe to say 
that the limitations in youth services in most other communities are more 
likely to arise from failure effectively to use and coordinate the existing 
services. This raises the whole question of policy in the direction and 
coordination of youth-serving agencies. 


Diversity of Control of Youth-Serving Agencies 


The secondary school principal who accepts the broader aspect 
of his responsibility and becomes concemed over the lack of coordination 
among the youth-serving agencies of his community immediately faces 
the fact of the diversity of control of these agencies. Only in the school 
or in very closely related agencies will the principal have direct super” 
visory responsibility. Whether or not he believes that the school should 
have the entire responsibility of providing for youth education and wel- 
fare in the community, the fact remains that the political and social 
philosophy of the people of the United States has consistently supported 
the practice of diversity of control of our educational and welfare organi- 
zations. Although this diversity often creates problems of coordination a? 
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results in duplication of efforts, in practice there are substantial reasons 
why our democracy has supported it. 

To those who are enamored with simplicity of organization and the 
seeming neatness and precision of centralized administration, the vision 
of the school as the single and over-all organization directing all youth 
activity in the community has great appeal. Such central control is pre- 
sumed by many to have the merit of efficiency, but in spite of what may 
appear to be its advantages, the gain in efficiency in the long run may 
be questioned. The American philosophy of freedom for the individual . 
and for groups to develop in their own ways has permitted and even 
stimulated the growth of private youth-serving agencies and organi- 
zations. 

Although it appears that the complexities of modern social and economic 
conditions and our expansion of the concept of education have resulted 
in the steady increase or broadening of the activities of the school, it 
would be an error to assume that the school or, indeed, any other agency 
will gain control of the many other youth-serving organizations. There is 
much evidence that the vitality and the flexibility of American com- 
munity life have arisen from the freedom of many leaders to exercise 
initiative and imagination. Certainly decentralization and coordinated 
effort have provided a protection against totalitarian controls. One has 
but to examine the authoritarian and single control of all youth activities 
in Nazi Germany and certain other authoritarian states to recognize the 
total incompatibility of such a system with the spirit and practice of 
American democracy. The variations in the American community youth 
services from place to place and from time to time are part and parcel 
of a dynamic social organization. 

The role that private organizations have had in pioneering new youth 
services is often not fully recognized. Many services now performed by 
schools were first initiated by private groups. Recreational activities and 
selected aspects of vocational education and health programs are examples 
of this. Many services are today performed by cooperative efforts of the 
schools, other governmental agencies, and private organizations. Private 
agencies are often in a better position than the schools to pioneer a service 
and help develop a public realization of the need for it as a part of the 
school program. 

To recapitulate, the youth services of a community are the sum total of 
activities carried on by all the various operating groups. Coordination is. 
not only desirable but essential for effectiveness. These various groups, 
each providing some special service to youth in any given community, 
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are a source of vitality and flexibility in a dynamic culture and in harmony 
with democratic processes, their very variety contributing to the con- 
tinued modifications of the total program in the individual community, 
Lastly, whether or not they believe that many youth-serving agencies in 
a single community are better than a comprehensive program under a 
single direction, school administrators should be realistic enough to know 
that nonschool agencies will not readily abdicate in favor of the school 
nor subordinate themselves to it or to any other institution seeking to 
control them. Instead of wasting his time trying to take over as many of 
these services as he can, the high school principal should concentrate on 
developing the highest possible level of coordination among the agencies 
that serve Ше community’s youth. 


Defining the Function of Different Agencies 


In a general way the functions of different national youth 
organizations, the school, and other governmental and private agencies 
are defined by the purpose for which they were established and by their 
existing programs. However, there is a great deal of flexibility in the 
specific activities that any agency may perform in any local community. 
The policy of most organizations not only permits but encourages flexi- 
bility and adaptation to local needs. Thus an effective program in any 
local community largely depends upon the degree to which different 
organizations adapt their programs to the needs of the local area and 
upon the degree to which the activities of these organizations supplement 
one another in order to provide an integrated and comprehensive pro- 
gram of youth services for the community. The need for effective coordi- 


nation of social agencies is well summarized in a report of the Educational 
Policies Commission: 


The creation of new and specialized services in response to urgent needs 
has not been conducive to perfect articulation of effort; neglected areas, Over- 
lapping responsibilities and duplicating services are to be found in many places. 
Imperfections in the social service structure are inevitable where developments 
have been graced with but little, if any, comprehensive planning. One means 
of clearing up such inarticulations would be to wipe the git clean and 
establish de nouveau the whole system of governmental social services. This, 
of course, is seldom possible; reorganization and coordination must ordinarily 
be effected from time to time by joint efforts within the community. 

No particular agency has any vested right in the functions or property which 
it administers for the public. New circumstances may require that any agency 
assume new functions within its proper sphere or 
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reallocate or even to eliminate part or all of a service. In this process, research, 
planning and community education are required.* 


Many examples may be cited to illustrate variations in the functions 
undertaken by the school in different communities in conjunction with 
other organizations. Recreation is a typical one. Many different coordi- 
nated programs have been developed in this field; joint municipal and 
school programs; privately sponsored associations functioning in a 
cooperative relation to the school; a comprehensive program initiated 
by the school but drawing into a coordinated program many private 
organizations; and coordinated recreation programs of school, church, 
and other organizations. 

Likewise, the health program of the school will need to be determined 
by the total services furnished by other organizations. The primary objec- 
tive of any group of community organizations should be to provide the 
most comprehensive program of services of which the total resources 
of all agencies are capable. 

Although the total community program must be a coordinated pro- 
gram with all agencies cooperating, the school is the central agency in 
most communities. Certainly it is responsible for the largest body of 
services, and for this reason the school authorities may appropriately 
take the lead in undertaking local coordination. The type of coordination 
here suggested will not, ordinarily, occur by accident. Local organization 
and machinery for coordination and integration of services are usually 
needed. Who besides the high school principal in a community can see 
more clearly the importance of effective coordination or be more eager to 
help the community’s youth get the full benefits of a well-rounded, 
closely articulated program of education and welfare? 


Organizing for Effective Coordination 

The methods by which a better local coordination may be 
secured must be adapted to the particular community. In the small com- 
munity the informal personal contacts between people who are active in 
different organizations and groups can provide a reasonably effective 
integration among the different agencies without much systematic formal 
organization, Certainly the high school principal, as the head of the most 
comprehensive youth-serving agency, should take an active part in 
initiating such activities and organization as are needed. Much will 


1 Educational Policies Commission, Social Services and the Schools (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1939), p. 105. Reprinted by permission of the 
Association. 
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depend, of course, upon the degree to which the school staff and par- 
ticularly the school administrators already share in these activities and 
in the general life of the community. The active school administrator 
will often be called upon to serve on community committees and councils 
sponsoring various youth activities. Participation in the activities of 
service clubs, churches, and other community organizations provides 
school people with many opportunities for informally developing a better 
understanding with those who may be active in developing varied non- 
school youth services. 

However, as communities become larger in size and more complex in 
structure, personal acquaintance and informal relations between the per- 
sonnel in schools and in other youth-serving groups may no longer be 
adequate. The very variety and number of agencies may make it desir- 
able to organize planning groups to study the total community youth 
needs, develop wider knowledge and understanding of the function of 
each organization or agency, and establish some allocation of responsi- 
bility for an integrated program. The structure and scope of such planning 
bodies may take many forms. Community recreation councils have been 
organized in many localities. Somewhat broader in purpose have been 
the youth councils established in numerous communities. The Council 
of Social Agencies typically provides the coordinating force in welfare 
activities. Whatever form such councils may take in meeting the needs 
of a particular community, they can and do perform a necessary function 
in the modern complex community life. Basically such councils are not 
and should not be administrative bodies but should be a means for seeing 
that the various operating agencies fulfill their responsibilities. They 
should provide for the representation of all groups that can contribute 
in any way to youth service in general or at least of those in the area of 
the service toward whose coordination they are working. Although 
specific situations may prove exceptions, in general the actions of such 
councils are strengthened if the membership includes lay citizens as well 
as professional workers. And in any such council the representatives of 
the school are in a central position. 

There is no formula for knowing when to start a community youth 
council, but an intelligent school administrator certainly should be among 
the first to discern the need if it exists and is the logical person in the 
community to take the lead in forming such a coordinating body. The 
report of the Educational Policies Commission entitled Social Services and 
the Schools presents a summary of the functions of the community 
council. Such a council may be somewhat broader in scope than has 
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been presented in this consideration of youth agencies, but the general 
principles outlined are similar: 


The Council’s job is to get things done rather than to do them. It may have 
no budget and may work without specific legal authorization but its value as a 
coordinating device is centered in the opportunity provided for the various 
officials to talk over mutual problems. Emphasis is placed on the function to 
be performed rather than on structural organization. The most effective form 
of organization for a particular community can be determined on the basis 
of the program that is needed and desired. 

The Council identifies existing needs and secures all available information 
regarding them. After deliberation, remedial or preventive measures are out- 
lined; then the Council assigns responsibility to one or more of its members. 
A follow-up is assured by the common interests represented. In this fashion 
the Community Council serves as a clearing house for ideas, plans and recom- 
mendations and mobilizes the forces of professional skill and public opinion 


to get action when and where needed. . . .? 


The Direction of Unorganized Youth Activities 


The alert high school administrator has other opportunities 
besides providing active leadership in coordinating and encouraging the 
work of the organized youth-serving groups in the community. He should 
also be influential in directing, and perhaps assisting in, the establishment 
of controls over the unorganized youth life in the community. A consid- 
erable part of recreation and amusement in American communities is 
offered by private commercial enterprises. The relatively high degree of 
freedom extended American youth, together with the range and ano- 
nymity of action made possible by the automobile, places a real respon- 
sibility on the commercial amusement to enforce reasonable moral and 
social standards. By and large, commercial agencies probably wish to do 
so, but frequently neither the individual operator nor the community at 
large has defined such standards or made any concerted effort to reach 
agreement on them. 

The high school principal working with students, parent groups, and 
other community agencies can provide the necessary leadership in the 
formulation of standards. Parents as an unorganized group are often not 
in possession of the facts regarding the commercial amusement centers 
in the community and are slow to get into action even when they think 
that “something ought to be done.” It is not the job of the high school 
Principal to set himself up as an amateur policeman or to supplant the 


* Ibid., p. 111. Reprinted by permission of the National Education Association. 
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parents in the direction of youth, but he is responsible for ascertaining the 
facts about his community; he can insure that accurate information is 
available to parents, can take the lead in encouraging some uniform 
attitude among them, and can urge them to take group action. 

The principal should also work with the youth in the school in influene- 
ing their use of commercial amusement in the community. The proprietors 
of commercial establishments are very often willing to cooperate with 
school and parents in setting and enforcing reasonable moral and social 
standards if they are defined and agreed upon. The high school prin- 
cipal is the liaison between these groups. When the standards are violated, 
he will be able to mobilize public opinion and, in extreme cases, to see 
that the community or legal controls are enforced. 


Summary 

The school is the central agency among those that serve youth, 
but other agencies—governmental, philanthropic, and commercial—are 
also necessary to a comprehensive program. The fact that the numerous 
youth-serving groups at times fail to coordinate their activities effectively 
is the result of inadequate group or community planning. The democratic 
system supports and even encourages diversity of organization and com- 
trol, but community or group planning upon a cooperative basis is also 
consistent with our democratic beliefs and is a necessity if numerous 
different agencies are to serve the youth group effectively. School admin- 
istrators are key personnel in community coordination, whether it be 
done on an informal basis or through organized councils or committees 
established for that purpose. The task of group study, planning, and 
determination of the function and activities of various youth groups i 
continuous in the dynamic American community, with its ever-changing 
needs and community structure and organization. 

The school administrator, furthermore, must aid in the establishment 
of standards and social controls of the unorganized recreational activities 
of youth in the community’s commercial establishments. By judicious and 
intelligent action, the school can guide the entire life of the youth of its 
community. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 
1. List the institutions in a community you know that claim to be “serving 
the needs of youth,” 
2. List the principal activities of each that illustrate the kinds of youth needs 
they are undertaking to meet. 
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8. Do you think that some kinds of activities are stressed until there is 
competition between institutions for the time of youth? What kinds of activities 
are overstressed? What kinds neglected? 

4, Does the high school or its principal seem to regard these other youth- 
serving agencies as rivals or partners in a community job? 

5. How does the community chest or other similar agency regulate the 
programs of these agencies? Is this the best way? 

6. Is there any agency for coordinating the programs, the administration, 
or the budgets of these agencies so that they and the high school provide an 
integrated program of youth service for the community? Should there be? 

7. Does the high school seek to expand its program and to increase its 
demands on the time of youth for activities and study so that other agencies 
are crowded out as far as school youth are concerned? 

8. Do the other youth-serving agencies serve mostly youth who are not in 
high school? 
_ 9. What would be a good policy for the high school to adopt to govern its 
relations with other youth-serving agencies in this community? 
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CHAPTER 6 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


It is difficult to define secondary education precisely in terms 
of age span, grade levels, or even educational program. Roughly it is 
that intermediate level of education lying between elementary education 
for children and higher education for young adults, It is purportedly 
designed to serve the needs of the age group from the period of imme- 
diate preadolescence through adolescence. In terms of the educational 
program the lower level is at times defined as that period when the em- 
phasis shifts from the pupil’s mastery of the tools of learning to the use 
of those tools in achieving functional ends. Thus Morrison has argued 
that secondary education begins with the fourth grade. Henry С. 
Morrison’s definition in his Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School* is a sort of final rear guard action on the part of those who 
believed that elementary or primary schools should enroll pupils of 
whatever age, who were working at the beginning levels of the educa- 
tional process—learning to read, for example. He defined secondary educa- 
tion as beginning at about the fourth grade because then pupils generally 
had enough mastery of the techniques of learning to use them for fur- 
ther learning. They were therefore working at a secondary level of 
education. ў 

All pupils, of whatever age, working at this secondary level should be 
regarded as belonging їп а secondary school. Schools were thus organized 
to fit the educational process. Subsequent studies of child growth and 
development have caused us to move in the direction of organizing 
schools around the pupils and not the process. 

In practice, the boundaries between elementary, secondary, and higher 
education have been somewhat vague. Perhaps logically they should be; 
since from the standpoint of the individual, education as a continuous 
process and movement through the school years should not involve abrupt 
changes in educational procedures or purposes. As the idea of universal 
youth education is accepted, those differences not related to the age needs 
of the pupils become less and less significant, The traditional delimitation 
The Nee a chee Е е g in the Secondary School (Chicas? 
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of secondary education to grades nine through twelve is generally 
accepted today as unnecessarily restrictive. It tends to exclude both 
younger and older pupils whom we regard as in the youth group as 
opposed to the child and the adult groups. Secondary education is more 
generally considered today as involving the range from grade seven to 
the present post-high school grade fourteen. Roughly this extends sec- 
ondary education from the preadolescent age of twelve to approximately 
nineteen or twenty. It thus includes those whom we no longer consider 
to be children and yet to whom we do not accord full adult status. 

The division of the total school system into units by years has its basis 
in more than an arbitrary division for administrative convenience. It is 
an attempt to establish educational units approximate to the somewhat 
unique needs and characteristics for broadly defined age periods. Con- 
sideration of possible units of school organization in any locality should 
be guided by the educational and developmental needs of children and 
youth. Administrative or financial convenience or necessity may cause a 
community to adopt a particular organization without adequate consid- 
eration of the needs of the pupil groups thereby created, but to whatever 
extent these needs are sacrificed this organization becomes increasingly 


indefensible. 


Characteristic Educational Needs of Different Age Groups 


An analysis of all the precise educational needs of any age 
level requires detailed and careful study. However, certain broad needs, 
which in considerable degree determine the general school environment 
and the educational facilities required for defined age groups, can be dis- 
tinguished without undertaking a comprehensive analysis or without 
assuming that age groups have only needs peculiar to themselves. 


Characteristics of Children’s Schools 


The young child enters school from the relatively simple social 
situation of the family. Since he usually has not had extensive experience 
in being with other children, one of his major needs is learning to adapt 
to, live with, and cooperate with his contemporaries. The formal educa- 
tional program for young children is nonspecialized, and it is increasingly 
being recognized that a sharply organized subject matter approach to 
learning activities is psychologically unsound for young children. Rather 
learning needs to be flexibly organized around certain major centers 
of interests or themes appropriate to the maturity and experience of 
the child. 
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For the foregoing and other reasons the characteristic school organi- 
zation for the young child should provide (1) a relatively simple social 
situation where the child remains largely with the same group throughout 
the school day and with the same teacher, and (2) a flexible educational 
program planned and directed by one teacher. A typical elementary 
school situation, then, is simple: a small school relatively close to the 
home if possible; a single group working together with a teacher and 
educational facilities that provide a classroom laboratory where the major 
activities of the group may be carried on. Rooms for school activities and 
special teachers to aid the group teacher are needed for a complete ot 
enriched program, but the basic program is organized around the single 
group, room, and teacher. In brief, it should be a situation in which young 
children are most comfortable. 


Characteristics of Schools for Older Children and Early Adolescents 


As the child grows and matures, the need for broader social 
experiences develops. Accompanying this is also a need for educational 
experience that begins at least to explore the many specialized and semi- 
specialized fields of learning. These wider social interests require a school 
organization that offers opportunity for organizations and groups broader 
in scope than those within the more self-contained room group of the 
elementary school. School interests begin to develop that may call for 
activities cutting across the room group. The need to explore different 
fields of learning produces a need for special building equipment in the 
nature of science laboratories, general shops, expanded library facilities, 
home economics laboratories, art rooms, and other special facilities. The 
variety of fields to be explored requires the introduction of more special- 
ized teachers. Although the special equipment need not be elaborate 
the beginning stages, it is in general beyond the resources of the single 
classroom. We have here a situation appropriate for older children that 
grows slowly into what may be termed the beginning of secondary 
education, = 

; The development of this need for expanded and more varied educa- 
tional facilities and for a change in educational organization is, in practice, 
gradual, and there is no precise age or grade level at which any abrupt 
a should be initiated. The necessities of school organization and 
а ИЕ 

З у indicate that by the en 
grade six or at age twelve the simpler elementary school pattern begins to 
fail to provide the stimulation and enrichment needed. Thus secondary 
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education, defined in terms of the more varied and expanded social pat- 
tern, greater maturity of pupils, increased special facilities, and the intro- 
duction of some measure of specialization, begins at about grade seven 
and with the preadolescents at age twelve or thirteen.” The basis of organi- 
zation thus shifts to one satisfactory to younger adolescents. 


Characteristics of Schools for Adolescent Youth 


The older adolescent’s social and educational needs represent 
a gradual expansion from those outlined for the early adolescent. The 
exploratory experience provided in the beginning period of secondary 
education may mature into definite interests that require specialized pro- 
grams and facilities. Expanding social and civic interests create the need 
for more extensive and more highly organized social and recreational 
activities that may involve larger groups of students. Increased maturity 
makes possible and desirable increased responsibility for participating 
in and directing the general organizational life of the school. The develop- 
ment of defined special interests creates the need for special curricular 
offerings as well as for special interest activity groups. The educational 
facilities for a comprehensive educational program require an expansion 
and increased specialization in shops, libraries, and laboratories. Тһе. 
school thus becomes an environment suitable to older adolescents who | 
will soon be accepted as young adults. 

Since this is the period when full-time education for the majority of 
youth will terminate, the substantial general education needed for modern 
life as well as special differentiated education must be emphasized. With 
the increased need for both general and special education on the part 
of all people and the increase in the average amount of education that 
pupils normally anticipate in this country, there is good reason to believe 
that the time is rapidly approaching when the extension of secondary 
education to grades thirteen and fourteen and to approximately age 
twenty will be commonly accepted. As this happens we shall see the idea 
of universal educational opportunity extended to include those whom we 
regard as young adults. In the transition period between the general 
acceptance of a twelve- to a fourteen-year period of universal educational 


2 Detailed discussions of the function of the junior high school and the underlying 
causes behind its development appear in several excellent bulletins and books, such 
as William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, The Modern Junior High School (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947); Maurice M. Smith, L. L. Standley, and 
Cecil Hughes, Junior High School Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1942); National Association of Secondary School Principals, “The Modern 
Junior High School,” Bulletin No. 130, April, 1945. 
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opportunity, we shall no doubt see many instances where these two upper 
years are regarded as secondary education and many where they are 
regarded as higher education and organized accordingly. Since the trend 
in our society is, however, to delay the acceptance of older adolescents 
into full adult life rather than the reverse, it seems logical to regard these 
two added years of school as an upward extension of secondary education 
rather than as the beginning of higher education on a more inclusive 
scale. 

This points up the belief of the authors that in the organization of 
secondary education, adolescence should be considered from a socio- 
logical point of view as well as from a biological or psychological point 
of view. Members of the society exhibiting whatever levels or degrees 
of immaturity regarded by that society as associated with childhood 
should be grouped into a children’s school probably subdivided into 
units for younger and older children. For those members of society who 
are regarded as too mature to be any longer considered children, but who 
by no means are accepted by the society as adults, there should be a 
youth school. Again subdivisions into a school for younger and older 
groups are indicated. The attitudes of society toward these younger 
groups, the society's willingness or reluctance to accord ог deny to them 
certain rights and privileges, duties and responsibilities, and to fix for 
each age group a status in reference to all other age groups, ought to be 
a major determinant of school organization with biological and psycho- 
logical aspects of maturity playing a larger part in relation to the guid- 
ance and educational programs of the schools, 


Typical School Organization Largely Unplanned 


The conventional organization of the public schools provides 
for a twelve-year system with an eight-year elementary school (seve? 
years in selected states) followed by a four-year high school. This pat 
ticular division appears to have been accidentally established. The 
elementary and secondary schools arose from different beginning insti- 
tutions that developed more or less separately, With the addition of the 
high school to the public school system, the form and organization of 
previously organized secondary schools were largely adopted. Thus 4 
three- or four-year high school was to a considerable degree superim- 
posed upon an existing “common” school system of up to nine years: 
The trend was to settle on an eight-year elementary unit and a four-yeat 
secondary unit. There was little more of planning in it than this. The 8-4 
organization is therefore entitled to no profound respect. Although, as 
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will be indicated, there arose a strong reorganization movement relatively 
soon after the high school developed, nevertheless the 8-4 plan remains 
today the most frequent form of school organization. Much basic school 
legislation initiated during the period of general acceptance of the 8-4 
organization differentiated between elementary and secondary education 
on this basis. Separate school district organizations for elementary and 
secondary on the 8-4 basis are by no means unusual. This situation has 
tended legally to recognize the elementary school as the first eight years 
and the secondary school as the last four and has increased the difficulty 
of reorganization. 


Reorganization of Secondary Education 


The movement to reorganize secondary schools arose in the 
late 1800’s and has continued to this day. A number of reasons con- 
tributed to it. For example, the fundamental basis for this reorganization 
must rest with the educational needs of the pupils to be served. As has 
been briefly sketched in the beginning sections of this chapter, observa- 
tion and careful studies of child and adolescent development have pro- 
duced substantial evidence of the need for a more varied and a broader 
type of school experience as the child approaches adolescence. In general, 
then, it appears desirable that what may be termed secondary education 
should begin at approximately age twelve or grade seven. Other reasons 
have contributed to the reorganization of secondary education as well. 
The Committee of Ten recommended in 1898 the introduction of certain 
subjects previously appearing in the high school course of study into the 
educational program of grades seven and eight.’ The primary purpose 
behind this recommendation appears to have been to provide for greater 
acceleration of the student completing his work for college entrance. 
Some of the carlier recommendations for beginning secondary education 
at an earlier age seem to have developed because of the need to introduce 
some specialization for the benefit of students who formerly completed 
their school attendance by age fourteen. With a growing proportion of 
students remaining in school until age sixteen or eighteen, reorganization 
plans for the purpose of economizing on time or introducing specialization 
at an earlier age have less validity, and may even be seriously questioned 
as a desirable educational policy. Nevertheless, these factors exerted 
considerable influence on the introduction of the junior high school. 

The Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education, whose 


3 Report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1893). 
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reports have had an enormous effect on the development of secondary 
education, in 1918 presented systematic recommendations for the organi- 
zation of a six-year elementary school to be followed by a secondary 
school of six years that might appropriately be organized into a junior 
and senior unit. Out of these proposals grew the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education and the junior high school. 

Paralleling this extension of the period of secondary education by 
lowering the age of entrance has been consistent recognition of the need. 
for extension of secondary education upward to comprehend what has 
been termed the junior college. The theory of this upward extension has. 
in general received wide acceptance because it tends to make the period 
of secondary education cover the full period of adolescence sociologically 
defined. Although not overlooking the function of college preparation 
for a substantial number of students, the primary justification for this. 
upward extension rests upon the need to provide full-time general, voca- 
tional, and semiprofessional education for a large number of students 
who wish to continue their education beyond what is usually offered in 
a twelve-year system but who for various reasons will not become students 
in higher educational institutions. The resources and facilities needed to 
serve the needs of the rapidly expanding secondary school enrollment to 
grade twelve have absorbed this country’s major efforts and attention to 
date, with organization beyond grade twelve still relatively infrequent. 
Nevertheless, education at this thirteenth and fourteenth grade level is 
the point of fastest growth at the present time. This upward extension is 
one of the challenges of the future, and it may well be the most marked 
educational achievement of the next few decades. 

The principles and theories sketched in the preceding paragraphs under- 
lie the development of several specific plans of organization and reorgani- 
zation of the public schools. The particular plans of reorganization 
adopted in various communities have been varied and in all probability 
will continue to be. Local conditions, total enrollments, geographical 
distribution of pupils, and available building facilities have combined to 
make variation necessary and desirable. Comment on some of these prin- 


cipal variations follows. 
The Development of the Junior High School—The 6-3-3 System 


The early movement to extend secondary education downward 
resulted in the development of the junior high school, most frequently 


4U.S. Bureau of Educati Bulleti eA ) ч 
Printing Office, 1918). ation, Bulletin No. 85 (Washington, D.C.: Governme 
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comprehending grades seven through nine. The present junior high school 
development appeared around 1910. It is difficult to isolate “first” schools 
in this category since precisely what degree of reorganization marks the 
establishment of a separate institution is a matter of judgment. The fol- 
lowing period of marked growth of the junior high school was a time of 
rapidly growing enrollments, particularly in urban areas, and the conse- 
quent building of new schools. Many cities adopted the 6-3-8 plan of 
organization: a six-year elementary school, a three-year junior high school, 
a three-year senior high school. Minor variations of this general plan 
have appeared (6-2-4, 7-2-3). Since at least several hundred pupils 


Table 9. Number and Enrollment of Schools by Type of Organization 


Type of school Number Number of pupils 
Junior high schools... e Кессе 2,654 1,276,408 
Junior-senior and undivided high schools. ........- 6,366 1,788,859 
Senior high schools...) ...: 0500+ secre ккк, 1,317 1,159,471 
Regular high schools, ne -ee aa Ылл, бүл 13,844 2,696,419 
Ойег.... И УЕ 133 219,007 
Тогаі. e eee enn E eee Е 24,314 7,140,164 

Source: U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education 1944-46, Statistics of Public High Schools, 


1945-46 (Washington, D.C.; Government Printing Office), Ch. 5, рр. 8-9. 


must be available to justify economically the special facilities and organi- 
zation of a separate junior high school, these schools have become typically 
city school organizations. In its biennial survey of 1944-1946, the United 
States Office of Education reported the high schools of various types and 
the pupils enrolled in each type as shown in Table 9. Although the pro- 
gram and even the purposes of the junior high school have been consid- 
erably modified since the inauguration of the plan, it has become an 
established and accepted part of the public school system. 


The Junior-Senior High School—6-6 System 


Even a casual inspection of the data on the size of high schools 
in the United States and on the total number of pupils to be served by a 
given school system reveals that a very considerable number of school 
systems cannot establish separate junior and senior high schools without 
creating schools of exceedingly small enrollment with consequent in- 
efficiency and high costs in terms of each pupil. One of the essential pur- 
poses in the organization of the junior high school is to offer a broader 
educational program and an enrichment of experience. This requires the 
provision of some special building facilities along with some degree of 
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specialization in the total staff. In general these need not be as elaborate 
or as highly developed as those for the senior high school adolescent, but 
they are of similar nature. To provide these facilities without an enroll- 
ment that will occasion their full use is extremely costly. These considera- 
tions account for the junior-senior high school organization that in one 
unit takes care of grades seven to twelve and provides for the joint use 
by these grades (or by occasional variations such as eight to twelve) of 
special facilities and specialized staff. 

In practice there is much variation in the degree in which the junior- 
senior high school operates as one integrated unit. In many cases the 
units use a single building, to some extent jointly using special facilities 
while having separate staff and administrative organizations. At the 
other extreme is the completely integrated six-year school with a common 
staff and common administration. In practice most junior-senior high 
schools fall somewhere between these two. That a middle course is appro- 
priate to the conditions faced by many school communities is evidenced 
by the fact that this type of organization has been growing in recent 
years and, in 1946, 6,366 such schools enrolling 1,788,859 pupils were 
reported, as is shown in Table 9. That the junior-senior high school is 
primarily developed in smaller school systems is indicated by the average 
enrollment of slightly less than 300 pupils, which can be derived from 
the figures in Table 9. 

Although there are critics of the entire junior-senior high school organi- 
zation, the further development of the six-year high school has been the 
subject of the most careful examination. No precise enrollment figure сап 
be given indicating where it is feasible to establish separate junior and 
senior high schools, but it is clear that as enrollments drop below а 
thousand pupils in grades seven through twelve it becomes increasingly 
costly to provide separate schools. Even with rapid progress in the needed 
organization of larger administrative units, it is obviously impossible to 
Sombie secondary attendance units of this size in many nonurban set- 
tions of this country. If the expanded, enriched program of secondary 


education is to be provided for all younger youth, the six-year organization 
must be further extended. 


Present Status of 8—4 System 


Examination of Table 9 reveals that in 1946 there were 13,844 
regular four-year high schools enrolling 2,696,419 pupils, an average of 
slightly over 200 pupils a school. Thus after forty years the reorganization 
of secondary education has not modified the structure of quite half of our 
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high schools. However, it is to be noted that the total number of pupils 
enrolled in reorganized schools (junior high schools, senior high schools, 
junior-senior high schools) exceeds that of the regular four-year high 
school, indicating that the reorganized schools are typically those of 
larger enrollment. As has been noted, district organization and legislation 
have tended to structure the school system with the 8-4 setup. Further- 
more, reorganization is often difficult with buildings planned for the 84 
grouping. The trend has definitely been toward some form of secondary 
school organization for grades seven and above. The extent of reorganiza- 
tion of further schools may in a considerable degree be dependent upon 
the creation of large secondary school attendance units and the develop- 
ment of new building programs. 

Table 10 provides a tabulation of high schools according to size and 
shows the percentage that each size group is of the total number of high 
schools. The cumulative per cent column indicates that over half the high 
schools in the United States are under the 150-199 size group. In this 
group, however, are included.a number of one- and two-year “high 
schools” which have only the ninth or ninth and tenth grades. With these 
eliminated, the high school of mean size is around 200 in enrollment. It 


Table 10. Number and Percentage of Public High Schools of the Continental 
United States by Size of Enrollment, 1946 


All high schools 


Enrollments Cumulative 
Number Per cent per cent 
234 NO ЖАА Heer grt ne ev, зҮ, 
975 4.0 5.0 
2,689 111 16.1 
3,119 12.8 28.9 
2,548 10.5 39.4 
3,657 15.0 54.4 
2,266 903, 63.7 
2,651 10.9 74.6 
1,467 6.0 80.6 
919 3.8 84.4 
1,458 6.0 90.4 
793 3.3 93.7 
808 Эд 97.0 
561 22 992 
150 ‚6 99:9 
19 sash 100.0 
24,314 Па АЕ Е 


ОИЕ Walter Н, Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins, How Large Are Our Public High Schools? (U.S. 
се of Education, Circular No. 304;. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 19. 
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is important to notice, however, that from this table one can estimate 
that more than half the pupils in high school in the United States attend 
a high school with an enrollment of over 750. 


Other Forms of Secondary School Organization 


The secondary school organization of the future may well be 
a modification of those already discussed. As has been stated, the exten- 
sion upward of secondary education is apparently imminent. To date the 
so-called “junior” college has ordinarily been a two-year unit operated 
somewhat independently of the rest of the secondary school organization, 
If this upward extension is to be truly a part of the secondary school, it 
must be integrated with it. Educational and pupil personnel programs 
need to be planned for the entire school period. The best organizations 
of older youth education replace the “junior” college with a community 
college that offers older youth and adult education to all, sometimes in 
a four-year unit of grades eleven through fourteen. Koos has offered 


[лкк ы a le aa COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

16-17-18-19 and adults 

ез 11-12-13-14 and 
adult education 

Special facilities for vocational 
and terminal programs 

Enrollment larger. Serves urban 
or urban and rural areas 


fe pg pee О у ЕАО Р 1,000-- students 


COMMUNITY} 
COLLEGES 


2 Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Ages 12 -14-15 

Grades 7-8-9-10 

Special facilities for broadened 
exploratory offerings | , 

Enrollment of substantial size 1 
each school: 750-1,000 students 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
3 Schools 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Ages 8-9-10-11 
Grades 3-4-5-6 


Located in larger neighborhood 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
5 Schools 


areas Т 
Relatively small enrollment іл 
each school: 200-600 pupils 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Ages 4-5-6-7 ] 

Nursery-kindergarten-grades 12 

Located in neighborhood areas 
Organization simple 

Small enrollment in each 
100-200 students 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
10 Schools 


school: 


Chart 2. Schematic Representation of School Organization Showing the 
Number of Schools at Each Age Group Level 
Where Schools of Given Sizes Exist 
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evidence to show why he believes four-year units of grades seven through 
ten and of grades eleven through fourteen are both superior to the 
8-3-2 plan.” 

Although it is not a part of the problem under discussion, it should also 
be noted in passing that there are genuine reasons for extending public 
education down to children of ages four and five. Students of school 
organization have suggested that a complete school system should include 
a sixteen-year program organized on a 4-444 plan. Chart 2 presents 
a picture of the number and major levels of schools in a community of 
five hundred children or youth at each grade level when no withdrawal 
occurs and when schools of the sizes specified on the chart are established. 
Such 4-4-4-4 reorganization or variation of it (6-4-4, and so on) is a 
matter of long-term planning since usually a given community has not 
anticipated such a distribution of pupils and cannot replace its school 
buildings quickly. However, consideration of general plans can guide 
long-term planning as buildings are replaced and schools are reorganized. 
The plan here presented—or minor variations of it—provides a pattern 
for the achievement of an integrated eight-year program of secondary 


education.® 


Organization Only One Aspect 


In reality statistics indicating the number of schools that have 
been reorganized in terms of certain grade groupings present only part 
of the true facts. The fundamental purpose of extending secondary educa- 
tion to grades seven and eight is to provide a broader educational pro- 
gram, exploratory experience, special facilities to implement the above, 
and a social setting appropriate to the growing interests of young ado- 
lescents. Organization of a separate school in a separate building does 
not guarantee that this fundamental purpose will be attained. Contrari- 
wise, an organization of grades one through eight under one administra- 
tion and in one building may nevertheless provide the desired educational 
experience if it is planned. There is no question but that certain cities, 
where available buildings and their distribution have made an 8-4 
organization necessary, have nevertheless established an effective breadth 
of experience and educational program for the upper grades. Observations 
of the junior high school programs in some purportedly six-year secondary 
schools, on the other hand, reveal a circumscribed program particularly 


5 Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School and College (New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1946). 
% See Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944). 
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at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Too often we have accepted the 
external organization as the evidence of the fact, rather than the experi- 
ences provided for the pupil. Systems that have reorganized have, how- 
ever, tended to expand their seventh- and eighth-grade offerings more 
rapidly than those that have not reorganized. 

There is, however, considerable evidence that suggests the need to 
re-examine seriously the educational program in effect in the junior high 
school years. The early enthusiasm that produced a considerable body 
of investigations and writings on the junior high school in the period of 
the 1920 has been followed by a singular dearth of writing and attention 
until very recent years. The junior high school years have in a sense 
become a forgotten period. Careful study of their needs and experimenta- 
tion in the educational program should be resumed, particularly for the 
junior unit in the six-year secondary school. Too often this group is 
regarded as an incidental part of the high school and is completely over- 
shadowed by the more widely recognized and established senior high 
school years. 


Types of High Schools 


The American high school has typically been a general school 
presumably set up to serve all youth who were economically and intel- 
lectually able to attend it. It was never the property of any particular 
class to the exclusion of youth of all other classes, but in its original 
development the high school was largely an academic institution devoted 
to providing for a selected minority, a considerable proportion of whom 
were preparing for further education. The early high schools thus usually 
had but a single educational program and a single purpose, but it was 
believed that this purpose served all youth of ambition and that this 
program had substantial value for all. 

The expansion and diversification of high school enrollments accom- 
рапуша our increasing industrialization created the necessity for provid- 
ing differentiated programs at the secondary school level. This differ- 
entiation could theoretically have been afforded either by the creation of 
separate schools to serve specific functions or by the organization of com- 
prehensive hi, \hools to offer different programs under one organization. 
Both methods „Ме been and are being used, but either by accident of 
р design the comprehensive high school has been largely preferred in 
this country. There are implications inyolved in its development that 
merit special consideration, The specialized high school, however, is found 
in many large cities and in some areas. ; 
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The Specialized High School 


The European pattern of secondary education has been pri- 
marily that of specialized schools, with one type of school preparing for 
higher education and a variety of other schools of a terminal nature pre- 
paring for various trades and subprofessions. This pattern was never 
entirely adopted in the United States, but as demands arose for the inclu- 
sion and extension of vocational programs in secondary education, 
specialized high schools did develop in many if not most cities. The 
genesis and original purpose of such high schools is revealed in such 
common names as “The Technical High School,” “The High School of 
Commerce,” “The Vocational High School,” “The Manual Arts High 
School,” and “The Polytechnic High School.” Some areas established 
regional high schools for agriculture; in others may be found schools 
emphasizing work in selected academic fields such as music, arts, and 
sciences. It is interesting to note, however, that even in those cities where 
specialized schools have been most effectively promoted, a parallel system 
of comprehensive high schools has enjoyed equal popularity. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to determine in any precise manner the number of 
specialized high schools because the specialized schools have expanded 
into comprehensive schools while presumably maintaining some particular 
emphasis upon their named specialization. It is not unusual to find a 
manual arts high school or a technical high school with a college prepara- 
tory program in which may be enrolled more students than in its special- 
ized course of study. On the other hand, the comprehensive high schools 
in the same city will frequently be found to provide vocational programs 
comparable to those of the specialized high schools. In most communities 
it has thus been very difficult to keep a specialized high school true 
to type. 

Obviously only in very large cities or in smaller cities dominated by 
one trade or industry can specialized high schools be developed. Although 
any generalization is subject to many exceptions, the general trends even 
in the large cities appear to be the further development of the compre- 
hensive high school. Highly specialized programs that cannot be economi- 
cally provided in all high schools may be centralized in a certain com- 
prehensive high school open to qualified students from all sections of 
the city. Thus we may see developing a city pattern of a series of compre- 
hensive high schools with certain specialized programs distributed among 
them. The specialized high school may have been a necessary step in the 
Process of broadening and popularizing universal youth education, but 
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it does not appear to have secured a dominant position in American 
secondary education. There is little indication that it will do so or thatit 
is in the best interests of America that it should. 


The Comprehensive High School 


As indicated, the comprehensive high school, established to 
serve many different special needs, is the typical secondary school insti- 
tution in this country and is a peculiarly American institution. A scattered 
population and the existence of many small communities account in part 
for the development of a single secondary school; nevertheless, the com- 
prehensive high school is congenial to and in harmony with some deep- 
rooted American democratic beliefs. There is a genuine belief that it is 
right and desirable for children from all classes, economic levels, and 
occupational groups to associate together. Although differences in abili- 
ties and occupational goals are recognized and accepted, the American 
public rejects the too early and too arbitrary classification of pupils on 
this basis implicit in separate and specialized high schools. This belief in 
equality which insists that all children ought to attend a common high 
school may appear naive and unrealistic to some, but it is a very real 
belief and may provide an avenue for social integration of a people which 
is overlooked by those who protess to be impressed by the supposed edu- 
cational efficiency of the specialized high school. 

Recent studies cited at the conclusion of this chapter, which purport 
to show to what a large extent the experience of youth is affected by the 
economic level of the family, the occupational status of the father, and the 
area of the city in which the family lives, make it all the more important 
that this country’s high schools shall be so patterned as to help offset 
these tendencies toward social cleavage. It is the deep-seated conviction 
of our people that differences of race, religion, and economic ability shall 
not come to dominate American life. Those of our social institutions thet 
greatly influence the growth and development of children and youth, and 
especially the schools, must not be allowed to develop patterns of organi- 
zation or practices that even unconsciously tend to emphasize and encour- 
age arbitrary and undemocratic differences, Indeed, every effort should 
be made to be sure that positive and effective methods be found to dis- 
courage such developments. Among these means the comprehensive high 
school, with its common required program of general education, supple- 
mented by the variety of specialized offerings necessary to serve all the 
youth of the community, is probably second to none, and its organization 
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should be extended and improved as the needs of democratic life in this 
country demand. 

The development of the truly comprehensive high school is thus at once 
one of the great achievements and one of the great challenges of American 
public education. Because it takes youth from all segments of American 
life it contributes to the social integration so badly needed. It offers the 
challenge of meeting this social need well at the same time that it meets 
the individual, specialized needs of each youth. Perhaps the major limita- 
tion of our comprehensive high schools has been that they have remained 
too closely attached to their original academic orientations. It has also 
been claimed that their specialized programs were not effective in produc- 
ing the necessary technical competence in the students. The fact that 
secondary educators have not always fully realized the potentialities of 
the comprehensive American high school should be a stimulus for further 
study and effort. A common high school for all youth was only the dream 
of idealists a few generations ago; today that dream is being realized in 
what is one of the great experiments in education in the world’s history. 
One of the criteria of whether a country is at heart democratic or auto- 
cratic is what it does about the education of its youth. If a nation’s policies 
and practices in youth education magnify and perpetuate accidents of 
birth it is essentially autocratic and will become more so. If, on the other 
hand, its youth education deliberately eradicates these accidental differ- 
ences while magnifying and cultivating intrinsic personal ability and 
worth, the nation is inherently democratic and will continue on that path. 
To such a goal and purpose high school administrators have a chance to 
make a substantial contribution. 


Size and Effectiveness of Secondary Schools 

The need for the development of a comprehensive offering in 
the typical high school has focused attention on the enrollment size of 
high schools, since under prevailing conditions it is impossible to provide 
an extended program in a small high school without raising the cost in 
terms of each pupil. A small student body may actually have the same 
diversity of educational need that a large student body has. It may have 
but one student whose needs are best served by a special educational pro- 
gram, whereas in a large high school there will be a whole class of pupils 
enrolling in this special program. A small student body thus makes the 
Provision of these special facilities, used only a fraction of the day, an 
extremely expensive procedure. The costs of auxiliary services will also 
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be correspondingly high. For this reason and others the matter of size of 
secondary attendance units and schools has come under sharper study. 


Enrollment Size of High Schools 


The approximately 25,000 high schools in the United States 
range from urban high schools enrolling as many as 10,000 students to 
isolated rural high schools with fewer than 10 students. Table 10 (page 
107), shows the number of high schools of all types and sizes in the 
United States in 1946. 


Table 11. Number and Percentage of Four-Year and Junior-Senior Public High 
Schools of Continental United States, by Size of Professional Staff, 1946 


Four-year high schools Junior-senior high schools 
Staff ' 
ў $ tive 
Number | Per Cent бас Number | Per Cent Сш 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
К ke е0) 26 0.2 0.2 7 0.3 0.3 
Dee feed da 560 4.7 4.9 54 9 12 
а е ia 1,588 13.3 18.2 181 2.8 4.0 
ACM NSS ич, 1,928 16.1 34.3 391 6.2 10.2 
Seoul ah. iia 2,653 222 56.5 1,181 18.6 28.8 
а Агы ре 1,542 12.9 69.4 1,178 18.5 47.3 
ао 1,568 13.1 82.5 1,273 20.0 67,3 
ОИ 662 5.5 88.0 695 10.9 78.2 
О, 340 2.8 90.8 383 6.0 842 
21—30....... 412 3.5 94.3 528 8.3 92.5 
31-40....... 204 17 96.0 213 3.4 95.9 
Ta ta) 197 17 97.7 165 2.6 98.5 
бб ie 182 1.5 99.2 90 1.4 99.9 
101 or тоге... 95 8 100.0 9 1 100.0 
Total... 11,957 LOTO о 6,358 100.0. |. 


Source; Gaumnitz and Tompkins, How Large are Our Public High Schools?, p. 20. 


Table 11 presents a breakdown of high schools classified by the number 
of teachers, and Table 12 shows the number of pupils attending schools 
of various sizes. The total number of high schools is smaller than in 
previous tables appearing in this chapter because both Tables 11 and 12 
include only four-year and junior-senior high schools, omitting other 
types of organization. They show, however, what the size situation in this 
country now is. Examination of these tables reveals that the median high 
school is a school of less than 150 students. Although the total number 
of students attending schools larger than this in size is considerably 
more than 50 per cent of the total, this fact remains: 
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Of nearly 7 million youth in all grades (including grades seven and eight) 
of all types of public high schools, 2,575,404 are found in the 4-year schools 
included in this study, and 1,787,575 more are in the 6 grades of those 
organized on the junior-senior high school plan. This part of the report, there- 
fore, reveals the size of school attended by 4,362,979 or nearly two-thirds of 
the total public high-school enrollment. While only 13.7 per cent of those in 
the 4-year high schools and only 5.1 per cent of those in the junior-senior high 
schools are in schools with smaller than 100 enrollment, these schools serve 
854,785 and 90,969 pupils, respectively, totaling 445,754 children; 407,026 


Table 12. Number and Percentage of Pupils Attending Four-Year and Junior- 
Senior Public High Schools of Continental United States, 
by Size of Enrollment, 1946 


Four-year high schools Junior-senior high schools 
Enrollments ; “ti 
Number | Per Cent ate Number | Per Cent шыт 
1 2 3 4 б 6 7 

8,401 б ХИ МОНЫ ә, 504 ЖАСАК ШОЛ 

74,250 29 RAN 7,955 0:5 0.5 

137,681 5,3 8.5 26,872 15 2.0 

134,453 5.2 13,7], 55,638 Э 51 

232,942 9.0 22.7 159,876 9.0 14.1 

174,084 6.8 29,5 162,025 оТ 25:72 

272,287 10.6 40.0 263,546 14.7 37.9 

166,997 6.5 46.6 199,775 11.2 49.1 

110,710 4.3 50.9 147,164 8.2 B73 

500--749..... 205,769 8.0 58.9 259,012 14.5 71.8 

750-999, .,.. 126,806 4.9 63.8 164,246 9.2 81.0 

1,000—1,499...| 239,467 9.3 73:1 169,835 9.5 90.5 

1,500-2,499.. .| 343,949 13.4 86.5 149,023 8.3 98.8 

2,500-4,999.. | 291,557 11.3 97.8 22,104 12 100.0 

5,000 or more. . 56,051 22 100.0 0 0 100.0 
дай... 2,575,404 ОО ОН ае 1,787,575 СОО 


“ Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Source: Gaumnitz and Tompkins, How Large are Our Public High Schools?, p. 21. 


and 321,901 more, or 15.8 per cent and 18.1 per cent, respectively, are attend- 
ing schools and enrolling between 100 and 200 pupils. This is an additional 
total of 728,927 children. On the other hand, 1,263,599 and 764,220, respec- 
tively, or 49.1 per cent and 42.7 per cent of all the children in each of these 
two types of public high schools (total: 2,027,819), are attending large schools 
of 500 or more pupils." 


1 Walter H. Gaumnitz and Ellsworth Tompkins, How Large Are Our Public High 
Schools? (U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 804; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949), p. 15. 
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The number of schools of small enrollment is accounted for in part by 
the sparsity of population in some areas and hence is unavoidable. How- 
ever, the principal reason for the numerous schools of small size is the ` 
fact that secondary school districts were established by small local com- 
munities before the era of modern transportation. Local community pride, 
admirable in itself, has tended to resist vigorously the reorganization of 
high school units to provide larger schools. Numerous studies have 
indicated the feasibility of consolidating small units into schools that 
can provide a more adequate program of secondary education at a 
reasonable cost. 


A Desirable Minimum Enrollment for a Secondary School 


All the evidence points to the need to develop secondary 
schools that will enroll a sufficient number of students to justify the offer- 
ing of a reasonably broad and varied educational and actis ity program 
at a cost for each pupil that the public can afford. The minimum enroll- 
ment desirable to provide such breadth of offerings will vary somewhat 
with the nature of the special fields needed in a given community. Never- 
theless, it is possible to cite approximate figures of enrollment that can 
be defended as desirable minima. The publication from which the data 
in Tables 11 and 12 are taken sets this minimum at 300. The Committee 
on the Secondary School of the Indiana School Study Commission, 


after intensive study of the secondary schools of the state, reported as 
follows: 


The State now has many secondary schools with fewer than 100 pupils 
enrolled. There should be established a program for the reorganization of 
administrative units, and thereby school attendance, so that eventually there 
will only be a small number of secondary schools with fewer than 200 pupils 
enrolled in grades 9-12 and 300 in grades 7-12, It seems desirable in the 
establishment of new schools and the reorganization of schools to have attend- 
ance areas of sufficient size to provide a minimum of 50 pupils or more for the 
average enrollment per grade included in a given school.’ 


Evidence collected further indicated that in Indiana the minimum 
goal of 300 and 200 for a six-year and a four-year high school, respet- 
tively, was administratively possible, with a very few minor exceptions, 
with present-day roads and pupil transportation. It should be noted 
that the figures cited above are minimum figures and approximations: 


8 Indiana School Study 
(Indianapolis: 1948), p. 22 
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Without question further increases in the size of enrollment, up to at least 
1,200, permit more economical operation and a further enriched program. 
Presumably there is a point in enrollment beyond which there is little 
gain by further increases. This optimum size will vary somewhat with 
the degrees of specialization that is desirable in a given community. It 
seems safe to say that comprehensive high schools of not less than 500 
in enrollment, and extending perhaps to 2,000 students, would support 
broad programs of general education and services along with a reasonable 
variety of specialized offerings. In general, it remains to be established 
whether any advantages, financial or otherwise, which may be found in 
schools of more than 2,000 students, are not offset in whole or in 
large part by other disadvantages. 

It must be recognized that the desirable minimum enrollments cannot 
be achieved in all localities where high schools must be maintained, but 
it is equally true that reorganization and consolidation could eliminate a 
large fraction of very small high schools. Where really small high schools 
are unavoidable, the state should provide extra support so that a good 
program can be offered in spite of high costs in terms of each pupil. Any- 
one familiar with the intricacies of school consolidation and the under- 
standable reluctance of the people in local areas to give up their local 
high school will realize that progess in this direction will be slow and 
somewhat troubled. The pressures for consolidation are, however, grow- 
ing with the increased public demand for a generally broad program of 
secondary education and the prohibitive cost of providing such a program 
in the small high school. The accumulated evidence and pressures of 
recent years may well produce a substantial amount of reorganization in 
the near future. 


Adaptation of Organization and Type to Local Needs 


A large amount of unity of purpose and common understanding 
is necessary in the proper development of secondary education in the 
United States, but this is not to say that schools must have the same kind 
of organization and administration. Part of their vitality has arisen from 
the fact that states and local communities are free to experiment and 
adapt school organization to local conditions as new ideas present them- 
selves, Conditions vary widely throughout the country, and facilities 
and resources are far from similar. Certain trends in organization are 
appearing and certain patterns of organization can be educationally 
justified, but these patterns will be adapted to the varying needs of local 
communities. Although the policy of extending secondary education 
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through the junior college period may be accepted throu ghout the nation, 
each community should be allowed to choose which of the various types 
of organization seems best adapted to it. Again although the compre- 
hensive high school is the kind generally to be encouraged, there are 
now and will continue to be some situations in which specialized high 
schools are more appropriate. The small high school is not something 
to be generally favored in this country, but still there are situations in 
which they must be retained and when retained they must be financed 
adequately so that they can provide a really good program. Adaptation 
to the local situation must be the rule, and although the simplicity that 
comes from identical organization and administration may be attractive 
to some educators, it is not as important as the vitality inherent in a 
system that encourages diversity and intelligent innovations. 


Summary 

The organization of schools into administrative units is funda- 
mentally an attempt to create schools that can best serve the age and 
growth periods and the educational needs of children and youth. Growth 
is a continuous process, with wide variations among individuals, so that 
any division by ages and grades must be to some extent arbitrary and at 
best can be only an average time for transition into a different educational 
setting. Statistics of child development have indicated that as the child 
approaches adolescence around the twelfth year he needs a broadened 
and wider exploratory educational experience. These are the grounds for 
establishing the beginning of secondary education at grade seven and 
extending it until the youth either ceases his school experience at eighteen 
to twenty or moves on to institutions of higher education. 

The eight-year elementary school, followed by the four-year high 
school, which developed apparently somewhat by accident, has been 
recognized as less well adapted to the educational needs of children than 
an organization that will introduce secondary education earlier. The 
reorganization movement has resulted in the establishment of the junior 
high school and the 6-3-3 organization and the junior-senior high school 
and the 6-6 system. Also as a result of the movement, the junior college 
has become a part of the secondary school system in such organizations 
as the 6-6-2, the 6-44, or the 4-444 groupings. Although previously 
established patterns of school district organizations, existing legislation, 
and buildings in use explain the fact that the 8-4 organization is still the 
most frequent, there has been a steady increase in the number of reor- 
ganized schools. The United States Office of Education reported i 
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1945-1946 that more than 60 per cent of secondary pupils were enrolled 
in reorganized schools. 

Specialized schools have developed in many areas, primarily urban, 
but the comprehensive school serving all youth and offering a wide pro- 
gram within one institution is the dominant and characteristic secondary 
school. Specialized high schools have a function to perform in selected 
areas; nevertheless, the comprehensive high school is more in harmony 
with our democratic beliefs in equality and in the social intermingling 
of all youth. 

The demand for a broad program of secondary education has brought 
more attention to the problem of the small school. Well over half of the 
high schools in the United States have less than two hundred enrolled. 
This figure is below that at which it is feasible to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunity. Consolidation and reorganization of attendance areas 
can eliminate most of these small schools. Although certain patterns of 
organization can be suggested as most desirable, in general, American 
high schools should continue to show the diversity in organization that 
has been one of their characteristics and a source of their growth and 
strength. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. If organizing schools on the basis of age mates is a good idea, should 
the plan be extended to a separate school for each age? What are the practical 
limits of such a basis of organization? 

2. Do you think you can see in a typical small community how in one way or 
another the adults let youth know that they are not yet fully accepted as adults? 
What are some of the methods used? 

8. Is it true that older adolescents put younger ones “in their places”? How? 
How can a younger adolescent win his place among the older ones? 

4. When younger youth are separated from older youth by school organiza-- 
tion, is the younger group left without adequate leadership? 

5. What are some of the methods a school faculty can use in a junior-senior 
high school to assure that the younger youth in such a school are not crowded 
Out of school life by the older youth? 

6. Should youth be required by law to attend school, and for how long? 

7. Is older youth education popular because there is little else for many of 
them to do except go to school? Can all older youth continue in school full-time 
with profit to themselves and to society? On what conditions besides the native 
ability of youth does your answer depend? 

8. What can the school do to help youth move from full-time attendance im 
School to a responsible place in adult life without too abrupt a transition? 
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PART TWO: STAFF PERSONNEL RELATIONSHIPS, RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES, AND ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER 
7. The High School Principal, The Superintendent of Schools, 
and the Board of Education 
8. The High School Principalship 
9. The Problem of School and Staff Organization 
10. Staff Leadership and School Improvement 


THE importance of good personnel relationships to the effec- 
tive operation of any organization is more clearly recognized 
now than ever before. Part Two deals with the principal pro- 
fessional relationships that must be maintained by the high 
school principal. A good deal of stress is put on the democratic, 
cooperative quality of these relationships, since it is increas- 
ingly evident that unless this quality pervades the whole area 
of professional relations the staff-team will operate at much 
less than its best potential. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


One of the unique aspects of school organization in America 
is the degree to which the local citizens of any community can influence 
and control the local school through their board of education. In many 
other countries there is nothing to correspond to our local boards. In 
others the local “council” has practically nothing to say about staff, pro- 
gram, policies, or practices. The head of the local school and his staff are 
supreme in all these matters. The profession moves into the community 
and conducts the school as it thinks best on the theory that technical and 
professional matters ought to be decided and handled entirely by the 
professional staff, which is not required to get local approval of basic 
policies. To Americans such an arrangement produces a professional 
oligarchy in education that would not be tolerated here. 

In this country, good local high school administration requires that 
broad policies within the framework of the state’s over-all program be 
understood and accepted not only by the local profession but by the com- 
munity as well. It requires that allocations of authority and responsibility 
be those that the local community, through its board of education, has 
approved. It is therefore most important that the three main controls of 
a community’s high school program—the board of education, the super- 
intendent of schools, and the high school principal—work together in the 
greatest harmony and understanding, This entails clean-cut agreement 
on the functions each is to perform and on the resulting areas of responsi- 
bility and the limits of authority each is to have. Without such coordi- 
nation the program of any high school, large or small, will suffer. 


Board of Education and the Superintendent 
The board of education represents the people of the state in 
their exercise of control over the local public school. Within the broad 
framework established by the state, the local board responds to the 
pressures of the community and provides the kind of school, in its judg- 
ment, that the community wants and can afford. Hence it is important 
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for school workers to keep the community informed and maintain an 
intelligent public opinion that will demand and support an effective 
school. 


Present Concept of Board’s Function 


In the earliest days of school boards and committees in this 
country, it was the practice for members to carry out specific acts of 
school administration, such as selecting teachers, textbooks and supplies, 
and supervising instruction, Occasionally members of boards of education 
still meddle in school administration, but they should delegate school 
administration to school specialists, and in general they tend to do so. 
This does not mean that the responsibilities of boards of education have 
been decreased. They are still entirely responsible to the state and to the 
community for the kind of school the community has. But they can best 
meet their responsibilities by functioning as legislative, evaluative, and 
policy-forming bodies, As such they are freed from the personal in- 
fluences and petty distractions attached to detailed work and are able 
to devote their energy, thought, and judgment to the larger and more 
important problems of school control, Determining the annual budget and 
tax levy, providing the best of school leadership, considering recom- 
mendations for expansion of the schools, and evaluating evidence con- 
cerning the effectiveness of school practices—all these are examples of 


larger problems worthy of the time and best efforts of the board of 
education. 


by majority vote. 


Board Selection of Superintendent 


, One of the most important duties of the board of education 
is the selection of 


board should sit i 
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mined. At intervals the board should review and evaluate his executive 
acts, and either encourage him to move forward with renewed confidence 
and an improved sense of direction or employ someone to take his place 
whom the board can entrust with large responsibilities for executive 
action. Only in a somewhat less degree is it important that the board 
assure itself that the policies it has approved for the conduct of the high 
school program are being carried out under the general direction of 
the superintendent of schools by a thoroughly competent high school 
principal. 


The Superintendent's Relationship with the Board 


As the educational leader of the community, the superintendent 
is responsible for building an alert and informed public opinion that will 
support and even demand effective schools. If they are properly informed, 
his two greatest allies in this enterprise will be the board and the pro- 
fessional staff. Hence the superintendent should spend much of his time 
with both in developing the educational program. Members of the board 
cannot be expected to make wise decisions unless they have had an 
opportunity to study all the facts and issues involved. Many superintend- 
ents find that they can best inform board members by spending time 
with them individually; others prefer to present oral and written reports 
at one time and in one manner to the whole board. Skillful superintendents 
do not press for decisions or determination of policies by the board until 
the members have acquired seasoned insights into the issues involved. 
A premature decision may block the progress of an educational program, 
whereas a board can move steadily forward in successive short steps so 
long as it moves with complete understanding. As new members come 
on to the board of education, it is necessary for the superintendent 
and other members of the board to acquaint them as soon as possible 
with the educational program as well as with their duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The superintendent will often find it helpful to invite the high school 
principal and other members of the staff to attend board meetings and 
report on particular school activities. However, no member of the staff, 
as such, should attend a meeting unless invited by the superintendent; 


1A good illustration of an effort to clarify board-superintendent relations and to 
help board members to understand the board’s duties and powers in one state is. 
found in “Ways to Better High Schools in Illinois,” University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXX VIII (April, 1941). 
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and since the superintendent is the executive officer of the board, mem- 
bers of the staff are responsible to the board only through the superin- 
tendent. All business between staff members and the board should be 
cleared through the superintendent, who is responsible for building 
mutual understanding between the board and the members of the staff 
and for interpreting the actions of each group to the other. 


The Superintendent's Relationships with the Schools Staff 


The superintendent is the educational administrator and 
leader of the members of the staff, As an effective administrator he should 
assign duties definitely and evaluate results fairly. However, as a leader 
he should aid members of the staff to look forward and to plan activities 
that can be achieved with benefit to boys and girls and with satisfaction 
to themselves. Staff members will carry on with greatest intelligence and 
understanding those activities that they have had some part in initiating 
and planning. Since effectiveness in classrooms depends not alone on 
duties assigned and results checked, but upon the enjoyment of working 
conditions as well, it is the duty of the superintendent to arrange working 
conditions so that staff members will enjoy their work. “Job satisfaction” 
in teaching as well as in industry is known to depend on many things 
beside financial return. Teachers who think they will be better satisfied 
by getting more money for teaching where the working conditions are 
bad are doomed to disappointment, though one cannot blame them for 
wanting an extra compensation for bad working conditions. School admin- 
istrators who think that if the teachers of a community are only paid 
enough they will be satisfied and happy are also doomed to disappoint- 
ment. School administrators should work for higher teachers’ salaries in 
order to get the kinds of persons into education that are needed, but they 
also have it within their power to create other conditions of work that аге 
at least equally effective in getting the best from teachers, Not until 
school administrators drop their patronizing attitudes toward teachers 
and move beyond the stage of “cordial” or “friendly” relations with 
teachers will staff relationships be what they should. The most advanced 
stage is based upon the administrator's sincere and wholehearted accept 
ance of staff members as full partners in the processes of school organi- 
zation and administration, Only as this is done through the institution 
of such arrangements as are illustrated in other chapters of this book, 
where various aspects of high school Organization and administration аге 
dealt with, can we hope to have high school administration that is at 
once democratic, effective, and educative. Unless such staff relationships 
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aud arrangements exist, the school is not so organized or administered 
as to deliver its highest potential to its pupils or the community. 


The Allocation of Responsibility and Authority to 

Principals 

In 1932 the National Survey of Secondary Education reported 
wide variations in the responsibilities of high school principals and great 
variations in the judgments of principals and superintendents concerning 
the authority and responsibility that had been allocated to the former. 
Practically all stages in the development of the high school principalship 
were found. Some principals, even in large high schools, were merely 
carrying on as did the principal teachers of a hundred years ago. Others, 
occasionally even in small schools, had attained a professional status as 
leaders of importance and influence in their local communities. The 
responsibility and authority of principals tended to be least in junior high 
schools and greatest in four-year high schools. There was also a tendency 
for superintendents to retain some responsibility for many of the duties 
and functions of the principal's office. Generally the superintendent was 
responsible for the maintenance of buildings, the ordering and distribution 
of supplies and equipment, and the operations of the budget. In schools 
enrolling as many as three hundred or more students, the principal was 
generally responsible for the internal administration of his school, includ- 
ing pupil personnel, the guidance program, the schedule of recitations, 
extracurricular activities, and the assignment of duties to teachers. In 
more than half the schools the principal was authorized to recommend 
teachers to the superintendent, who appointed all teachers or recom- 
mended them to the board of education, and who determined all teaching 
loads. Usually the principal and superintendent shared the responsibilities 
for supervision, textbooks, research, educational program, and public 
relations. 

In his investigation of the principalship in large cities Reavis found 
many evidences of strength in the professional status of the position, but 
in at least three areas there were weaknesses as well. Generally, the prin- 
cipal was held responsible for his building and its condition, but he was 
given no authority over the custodial service. The principal was held 
responsible for the quality of instruction in his school but often he had 
to accept any teacher sent him by the central office. The principal was 
expected to interpret the educational program to the teachers in the 
school, but his influence at the time it was drawn up was insignificant in 
most of the cities studied. Evidently there are large schools as well as small 
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ones in which a redefining of the authority and responsibility of the high 
school principal is needed.“ 


The Principal in the Small High School 


More than half of our high schools enroll fewer than two 
hundred students each, Probably the great majority of these schools are 
administered by superintendents assisted by principals heavily burdened 
with teaching duties, clerical activities, and responsibility for minor dis- 
ciplinary cases. In such situations, the superintendent is really the high 
school principal and should be so regarded. J. B. Edmonson says that 
under such circumstances “the principal with well-defined supervisory 
and administrative duties is a fifth wheel. There is no need for two trained 
officials for the handling of the Supervisory and administrative duties in 
the smaller systems,”® 


with a full- or part-time principal. He may also be responsible for the 
elementary schools that send pupils to these high schools. In this setting, 
the superintendent may tend to become the “fifth wheel,” but the situa- 
tion has been corrected by reducing the number of small superin- 
tendencies in a state. Thus in the end both larger attendance and larger 
administrative units are created. This plan has the advantage of leaving 
Someone constantly in immediate charge of each high school building, 
his duties in 


the superintendent should function as the high school principal with 
time basis as assistant principal while teaching 

In order to give more prestige to the latter 
position he may be generally known and called “high school principal, 
understanding on the part of the board, the 
hool principal,” and the staff that in reality 


2 W. С. Reavis, “Relations of School Princip 


in Large Cities,” NASSP Bulletin No. 66. April, 1937, Е Б 
S . 66, April, 1937, pp. 366-367, 
*J. В. Edmonson, “What Shall We Expect of the High School Principal?” Amer- 


superintendent, the “high sc 
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the “high school principal” has the function of an assistant principal. If 
such an understanding is reached, this arrangement is probably as good 
as any when larger administrative units cannot be created. Moreover, 
the high school may have the leadership of a young person of recent and 
perhaps specialized professional education at the high school level. It 
may also have the services of a young person who is able and willing to 
work closely with the youth of the community in affairs of particular 
interest to them. In theory, of course, each high school should be large 
enough to require a full-time principal, but as long as we have so many 
small high schools and so many small administrative units, this ideal 
cannot be attained. The supervising principalship and the part-time 
assistant principalship, two practical ways of meeting the situation, pro- 
vide the possibility for the largest amount of competent leadership for 
the small high school. 


The High School Principal and the Superintendent ~ 


In the larger schools the high school principal is responsible 
to the superintendent for the administration of the high school, and 
generally a harmonious professional relationship exists between them. 
The principal is in a key position since the superintendent is dependent 
upon him for the execution of board policies in his high school. He is the 
personal selection of the superintendent—sometimes, in large cities, from 
an eligible list determined by examination or by agreement of the super- 
intendent’s associates and assistants. The principal recognizes the leader- 
ship of the superintendent in the matter of the policies of the school 
system, but often the principal contributes to the modification of old 
policies or to the creation of new ones as he acquaints the superintendent 
with the problems and needs facing his own school. The superintendent 
recognizes the principal as the responsible head of the school who has 
wide freedom of judgment and action so long as he follows the general 
policies of the school system, but who can be counted on to secure the 
approval of his superior when contemplating any departure from estab- 
lished procedures. Reavis believes that the status of the principal in 
the local school is the reflection of the administrative theory of the 


superintendent: 


If the central office wants the principal to be the intellectual and professional 
leader of his school, responsibilities will be accorded to the principal com- 
mensurate with the influence the central office desires him to wield. If, on the 
contrary, the principal is conceived by the central office as a “super” clerk, he 
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will be weighted with routine responsibilities, deprived of clerical assistance, 
and regarded only as the titular head of the local school.* 


Upon the attitude of the superintendent and the ability of the principal 
depends the professionalization of the principalship. Principals who have 
the greatest influence and who have developed the principalship into 
key positions are those who have demonstrated a capacity for leadership 
and have been allowed great freedom by superintendents. 

There are some areas—providing for articulation between the high 
school and lower schools is one—where the duties and responsibilities 
of superintendent and principal are in danger of overlapping. To avoid 
such confusion, in many school systems principals, in cooperation with 
the superintendent’s office, have developed rules and regulations to be 
used as guiding principles in administration. They have great value but are 
sometimes so detailed that they hamper resourcefulness and contribute to 


nities for leadership vary with schools and with the personalities involved, 
In the absence of regulations, it is wise for the principal and superintend- 


nate is the beginning principal 
fessional guidance but at the 
indispensable. There is no fairer 
erintendent than by the success 


hace has appointed and to whom he 
has given in-service training, 


On the other hand, the high school 
person than the Superintendent and 


* Reavis, op. cit., p. 366, 
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cipal’s professional education has been what it should have been, he will 
regard the position as making him one of the most important leaders in 
the life of the youth of the community. He will expect to play a leading 
part in coordinating the activities of all the youth-serving agencies in the 
community to the end that each of them, and especially the high school, 
will be able to do a better job. He will not think of his position as limiting 
him to work in education narrowly conceived and restricted to a high 
school building. Rather, the total life of the community’s youth is his 
concern, and he should be expected to make a more substantial contribu- 
tion to this area than anyone else in the school system and, oftentimes, in 
the whole community. 

The principal should also be a specialist in secondary education more 
narrowly defined. He therefore has an obligation to help keep the super- 
intendent informed not only of the achievements and problems in his 
own school, but also of developments in the entire field that might have 
a bearing upon the school in which he is working. If the principal has 
done everything within his power to remedy weaknesses in the instruc- 
tional program of the school and is being frustrated by deficiencies in 
personnel or equipment or physical facilities beyond his control, it is his 
duty to bring these matters to the attention of the superintendent with 
definite recommendations for their improvement. 

The principal and the superintendent owe each other candor and 
frankness. When it is possible, they should spend time together informally 
discussing their common problems and attempting to work out common 
aims. They should learn to disagree in friendly fashion while presenting 
a united front to the public. If the principal should be overruled by the 
superintendent in a matter of major policy and find himself unable to 
support the superintendent’s decision, he should find another position. 
For his part, the superintendent should do everything possible to magnify 
and dignify the prestige of the principal's position. All communications 
between the superintendent and the teachers or pupils of the school 
should go through the hands of the principal. The superintendent should 
refer to the principal all questions of patrons concerning the high school. 
All complaints about the school should be settled by the principal or in 
his presence. However, the principal should understand that an appeal 
to the superintendent from his decisions is always in order. 


The High School Principal and the Superintendent's Staff 


Even in large cities the responsibility and efficiency of the 
high school principal are enhanced by making his relations with the 
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superintendent as direct as possible. However, the superintendent ap- 
points his assistants and defines their duties. If the principal is responsible 
to the assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, their relation- 
ships should be the same as if the latter were the superintendent, except 
that the principal should be able to appeal to the superintendent if he 
deems it necessary. The principal should not be forced to go through an 
intermediary to whom he is not responsible, and an intermediary officer 
should be either administrative or supervisory. For instance, if there is 
an assistant superintendent for secondary schools, he should have real 
authority over the principals and not be an officer to whom a principal 
goes only to be told, “You ought to see the superintendent.” If the assistant 
superintendent cannot decide the matter, he should say, “I will have to 
take it up with the superintendent and will let you know.” Assi gning both 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities to an intermediary officer 
or setting up a buffer between superintendent and principal, with little 
or no power to act, is more likely to lead to delay and confusion than to 
the efficient dispatch of business. 

The history of the high school principalship indicates that at times 
there has been conflict between principals and supervisors of special 
subjects such as art, physical education, and music. However, P. R. Pierce 
reports that “since about 1900, superintendents as well as principals 
have, by and large, been satisfied that principals should be mainly respon- 
sible for special subjects.” 

Principals themselves are seldom qualified as special supervisors, but 
they are most effective in improving instruction when they bear full 
responsibility and have access to the counsel and professional guidance 
of the special supervisors. There is developed between the supervisor 
eul principal a common interest and a spirit of cooperation which serve 
to improve instruction in the local school and unify the work of the entire 
school system in the special field of the supervisor. 

Failure to develop this common interest and spirit of cooperation 
between high school principals and supervisors appears to be in part а 
AEE OF deliberate attempt on the part of the central administration t0 
ооа the instructional functions of the high school principalship. The 
confusion that results from poor organization grows out of failure on the 
part of the superintendent or assistant superintendent in charge of high 
аа Nea and relationships of special-subject ир 

оШсе and of high school principals. The supervisors 
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get the idea that they are responsible for improving instruction in their 
particular subjects—over the dead body of the high school principal if 
necessary. They therefore tend to operate in a high school not as super- 
visory (staff) officers but as administrative (line) officers. In such a situa- 
tion, administrative responsibility in a high school is divided among 
several supervisors and the principal, violating the sound administrative 
principle that at one time and one place one person and one person only 
must be in charge. The resulting confusion and inefficiency as well as ill 
will between principals and supervisors can be corrected if it is agreed 
that the principal is in full charge at the school and the supervisors serve 
in an advisory (staff) relationship. 

The confusion arising from a deliberate though generally unannounced 
attempt to minimize the responsibility of the high school principal in the 
instructional area is even more serious. It appears to result from a loss of 
confidence in the high school principal's leadership in the field of the 
educational program. He is considered competent to organize and operate 
such a program but not to lead in improving it. He is therefore reinforced 
in the instructional area by special supervisors or directors at the central 
office who are specifically put in charge of the school’s educational pro- 
gram. The principal is thus in the position of a cook who is considered 
thoroughly competent to work over the hot stove but not to plan the menu. 
It may be true that some high school principals do not have the insight 
into instructional problems that they should, but it is still a question as 
to whether the remedy is to divide the responsibility for the high school 
up among several workers, part attached to the central office and part to 
a particular high school, The one-time-one-place-one-person principle 
supports those who argue that the superintendent should insist that the 
principal become competent in the educational program or give way to 
one who is. If for any reason the high school principal needs assistance 
in the educational program, a full- or part-time specialist in this area 
should be provided for the high school and made responsible to the prin- 
cipal. The fact that many good high school principals are able to exercise 
competent leadership in this field is an argument for requiring each good 
high school principal to do so. Evading the issue by curtailing the prin- 
cipal’s functions and assigning responsibility in the instructional area to 
others attached to the superintendent's staff, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion in the local high school, means that the school system has prin- 
cipals who are order takers and rule followers with no privilege or 
expectation of exercising any initiative. This is bureaucracy at its worst— 
and no less bad because it occurs at the local level of school administration 
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than if it occurs at the state or federal level. The only sound basis for 
action is to make the principal of each school solely and full y responsible 
to the superintendent of schools for all that goes on at the school and then 
requiring him to be or to become fully competent to perform all his 
duties acceptably. 

In school systems where noneducational executives—business managers 
and their assistants—are responsible to the superintendent of schools, the 
relationships of high school principals with these executives are functional 
and direct in nature. However, in badly organized systems where non- 
educational executives are directly responsible to the board of education, 
communications between the principal and the noneducational executives 
are often routed through the superintendent or an intermediary educa- 
tional executive. This routing is done in order to maintain the lines of 
authority in the organization, but it often results in confusion, friction, 
and delay. Clear differentiation should be made between matters that are 
routine and those that are exceptional, In routine procedures such as 
those concerned with the requisitioning of budgeted supplies where office 
policies are clearly defined and established, there should be direct com- 
munication between the high school principal and the noneducational 
executive. In exceptional procedures such as the requisitioning of special 
supplies not included in the budget, requests should be channeled through 
a superior educational executive. 

Harry R. Meyering writes of the principal’s relations with other central 
office administrators in Kansas City, Missouri as follows: 


Assistant Superintendents 


The principal recognizes the assistant superintendents as superior 
line officers, but in practice these officers function as consultants rather than as 
superior executives of the principals, The nature of the relationship existing 
between any principal and these officers is very important because these 
officers consult freely with the Principal on problems connected with organiza- 
tion and management of the school and also on the assignment of teachers. 


Staff Officers 


The principal’s relation to the twenty-four directors and special 
supervisors is strictly of a consultative nature. Staff officers have no administra- 
tive authority over principals. Staff Supervisory service operates “on call.” 
Calls may come either from the teacher or [from] the principal. Staff officers 
report to principals on entering buildings and confer concerning observations 
and recommendations, It is only when principals fail to use such service ай 
the need seems apparent that administrative pressure is applied by superior 
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line officers to whom the matter is referred. The director of recreation has a 
semi-administrative relationship to the principal in regard to the use of the 
school building after school hours. This relationship is more or less perfunctory 
inasmuch as school functions in buildings always take precedence over com- 
munity non-educational executive affairs. 

The principal has a very close contact relationship with the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, and of business. These officers are vested by the 
board of directors with executive authority to carry out the duties of their 
respective departments. This power affects the principal as a “veto power” 
when he departs from standardized lists of educational or building supplies, or 
seeks to overdraw his budget. Contact relationships between these officers and 
the principal are very close as practically all requisitions pass directly from 
principal to these departments. A tabular statement is published annually, by 
the business office, showing the total and per capita cost of administration, 
instruction, educational supplies, and maintenance and operation for each 
school, 

The principal in supervising janitorial service must consider the rules and 
regulations of the building department, since janitors are a part of the personnel 
of that department. However, the custodians are subject to principals while 
school is in session, Regular ratings of the custodians made by building 
inspectors are left with the principal as an aid to his supervision. 


The Board of Education 
There is no direct relationship between the principal and the board 


of directors of education.*® 


The High School Principal and the School Staff 


The earliest high schools were small schools and the principals 
were principal teachers. It was the function of the principal to know the 
interests and abilities of every student in the school. The ablest and most 
energetic principal knew the family of every student and something of 
the ambitions and out-of-school experiences that conditioned him and 
were responsible for his total personality. In larger schools today it is not 
possible for the principal to have this personal knowledge, but it is his 
function to select and organize a staff that will know every student and 
provide learning experiences for him in terms of his needs. 

The principal will find it necessary to assign tasks and delegate 
authority, but he will still bear the ultimate responsibility. In making 
some decisions, he may choose to accede to pressure from without or 

6 Harry В. Meyering, “The School Principalship,” NASSP Bulletin No. 134, De- 


cember, 1945, pp. 113-114. Reprinted by permission of the National Education 
Association. 
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within the school, but he will not escape responsibility. The pressure 
groups which importuned him will not hold him blameless jf the out 
comes of their requests, to which he has yielded, are unsatisfactory, They 
are not responsible. He is. He will find it advisable to seek a group judg- 
ment and develop a consensus of the staff, but he still bears the responsi- 
bility of leadership. 

In these days of so much discussion of democracy in school adminis- 
tration, some critics of school administrators argue for a situation in which 
the principal has no more responsibility for the school than any other 
member of its staff. He is simply the person who, having no classes to 
teach, has time to do some of the work of the school that the staff thinks 
needs to be done. They do not recognize that he as principal has any more 
responsibility for the school than has any other member of its staff. He 
has no more important responsibilities than they have—just different ones. 
His status in the group is different from but equal to theirs. The position 
of principal does not mean that its occupant has any leadership privilege 
or responsibility except when the groups want him to act as leader. In the 
name of “democracy” they argue that the group be left to find its own 
leadership, to recommend who should be principal, and to decide when 
he should cease to be principal. Administration as a specialized kind of 
service requiring the possession of particular abilities and distinct kinds 
of professional education is practically denied. Wilbur Yauch, in his 
book Improving Human Relations in School Administration,’ takes & 
saner view of the matter. Without in any way defending arbitrary or auto- 
cratic school administration or without justifying any principal in attempts 
at leadership based wholly upon his status as principal, this writer shows 
that recognized leadership is an essential to effective group action, illus- 
trates from practical experience how a principal can use his position t0 
get full and free participation by all in the process of conducting the 
school, yet maintains that, as principal, he has 
responsibility for the success of the institution 

In order to fulfill his responsibility, it is necessary in an emergency for 
the principal to be the final authority in the school, as he legally is. He 
should display his status-authority upon as few occasions and with as 
little ostentation as possible. He should recognize that need to resort 
constantly to it is a reflection on his leadership ability. His influence in 
the school should depend not upon his position but upon his friendliness 
and enthusiasm, upon his genuine acceptance of his co-workers as full 


a specialized and particular 


‘Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving 
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partners in the enterprise, upon the fairness of his decisions, upon the 
depth of his general knowledge and the expertness of his professional 
skill. Still on occasion he will need all these resources plus the knowledge 
that his authority can be overridden only by the superintendent of schools 
if he is to meet his responsibility of organizing and administering the 
school as effectively as possible for the boys and girls within his charge. 
The price of leadership in an organization is willingness to bear respon- 
sibility, and, like General Eisenhower before the Normandy invasion, to 
be prepared in advance to accept the full responsibility for failure if one 
expects, in case of success, to be accorded his share in the glory. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. “This board of education was elected by this community to conduct the 
local schools. We know our community and what it wants its schools to do. We 
do not need any help from the state, and we do not want any interference 
from its department of education.” What would be your comment on this 
quotation from a member of a local board of education? 

2. A high school principal asked the superintendent to have his duties 
officially defined by the board of education. The superintendent said he did 
not think it necessary to do so. As this principal, how would you support your 
request? As this superintendent, how would you defend your position? 

3. A board of education of a city school system takes the position that it 
employs an expert superintendent of schools, furnishing him with a good staff 
to work under his personal direction, and that therefore it need not employ 
especially well-trained principals. Is the board’s position weak or strong? 
Why? 

4. A city superintendent of schools sent out a notice to all high school 
principals saying that the supervisor of physical education for the city schools 
would be responsible in the following year for the conduct of the interscholastic 
athletic programs of the city’s high schools, What difficulties would you 
anticipate? What purposes could he have had? How else could he have 
handled it? 

5. A committee of high school teachers visits you as superintendent of schools 
saying that the faculty thinks that you should recommend to the board of 
education a person whom they name to fill the vacancy in the high school 
principalship. You want to be a “democratic” school superintendent; what will 
your attitude toward their suggestion Бе? 

6. When questioned about the obviously bad management of the opening 
of a school year at the high school, the principal said: “I am not responsible. 
The superintendent of schools has urged us to be democratic in our school 
administration, involving the faculty in the process as much as possible. The 
plans for school opening were all laid by a committee appointed by the faculty. 
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The committee's plans evidently were not very good.” Is the principal right? 
Is it better to be less efficient and democratic than the reverse? Must one make 
this choice? 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


The development of the high school principalship corresponds 
rather closely to the growth of the movement to open the secondary 
schools of America to all youth. During the eighteenth century, the Latin 
grammar school was the typical secondary school. It was a small school 
undisturbed by democratizing influences and usually taught by one 
master. During the latter part of the eighteenth century and the first half 
of the nineteenth century, demands for a less selective and less aristo- 
cratic secondary school stimulated the growth of the academy, a private 
or semipublic institution. Since the early academy was intended to be less 
selective, a broader educational program was provided. This tended to 
increase the size of the academies and necessitated several teachers. One 
of the teachers was generally designated as headmaster or principal, 
although he was primarily a teacher and often taught a full schedule of 
classes, In addition, he was responsible for discipline and administered 
the routine of the school as outlined by the regulations of the governing 
board. 

With the rise of the high school in 1820 began the development of the 
public secondary school and also the growth of the modern secondary 
school principalship. The high school was directed and supervised by 
the local school committee, and in schools large enough to employ two 
or three instructors one of them was appointed “principal teacher” to 
aid the committee in administering the school. Like the headmaster or 
principal of an academy, he was primarily a teacher who kept records, 
cared for the school plant, and disciplined pupils. 


The Principalship Evolves 


As school enrollments grew larger and less highly selected, 
it became necessary to free the principal from his teaching duties for 
part of the time. He was assigned the responsibility of visiting the 
Classrooms and giving instructions to assistant teachers, since teachers 
were not educated for their work. The principal began to regulate 
classes and courses of instruction, to devote time to public relations, 
and to function as the real head of the entire school. As the population 
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increased, cities grew larger, and the burdens of school committees 
became greater, there appeared a tendency to recognize specialists in 
the public school area. By 1835 the superintendent of schools was 
beginning to be recognized as the administrative and supervisory head 
of school systems in larger cities. Sometimes the superintendent was 
also principal of the high school. Often he had no connection with the 
high school, but the very fact that the superintendent was being recog- 
nized as a specialist made it easier for the principal to be regarded as 
a specialist also, By 1875 this tendency to recognize school management 
as a task for experts rather than for laymen or regular teachers had 
grown to such an extent that it began to be the practice for the authority 
over school systems to be centralized in the office of the su perintendent of 
schools, and it was common practice also for the principals of the largest 
high schools to devote all their time to supervising their own schools, 

Increasingly, as schools have grown larger and more complex, princi- 
pals have been freed from teaching duties so that they could devote 
greater efforts to professional leadership. In the larger schools, where 
principals do no teaching, many responsibilities are assigned to assist- 
ant principals, counselors, and department heads. The principals serve 
as leaders for the study of educational problems and as coordinators 
ot the efforts of all in solving those problems. 

The steadily increasing high school enrollment has provided a con- 
stant spur and pressure to the professionalization of the principalship. 
From 1890 to 1930 the high school enrollment doubled every decade, 
From 1890 to 1940 the high school enrollment increased approximately 
2,000 per cent while the population was increasing less than 100 ре 
cent. Each decade saw greater variations in the home backgrounds, 
ambitions, abilities, and interests of high school students. As teachers 
sought to provide profitable learning experiences for types of students 
who had never before attempted to do their growing up in school 
classrooms, their resourcefulness and ingenuity were severely taxed 
and there was greater and greater need for the leadership of the 
principal. 

The changing life outside the school also complicated the problems of 
the high school and increased the need for full-time, professionally edu- 
cated principals. In 1890, there was little need to provide occupational 
information for high school students, Most of them had to begin work 
early and to take whatever work was available. Those who were able 0 
choose vocations had no need of being informed by the school. They coul 
see the work of the merchant, the lawyer, and the physician, and they 
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could talk with these people about their work. By 1940, however, there 
was a great need to provide occupational information for high school 
students. Laws restrained their early entrance into vocations so that they 
were forced into a waiting period that could be used for choosing a voca- 
tion, Urban life was so specialized that they could not see clearly the 
work of different professions and industries. Moreover, in 1940, the schools 
faced problems of health, safety, leisure time, and citizenship that had 
not existed in 1890. 

To help increasingly heterogeneous student bodies adjust to a changing 
and increasingly complicated life outside the school, high school educa- 
tional programs were broadened and new subjects were added to pro- 
grams of studies. New techniques were developed for organizing and 
administering schools and for helping students learn in classrooms. There 
was need for thoughtful study of the school and its problems under the 
leadership of a full-time and well-educated administrator. The principal 
was forced to grow into proiessional leadership. 

Although the years 1890-1940 saw a steady growth in the authority and 
responsibility of the principalship, it is only in the larger high schools that 
the position can be termed professionalized. There are many schools in 
which the principal is still the principal ‘teacher. Almost 40 per cent 
of the more than 24,000 public high schools in the United States enroll 
fewer than 100 students each, and in these schools the origin of the prin- 
cipalship can be clearly seen. Other larger high schools in the United 
States exhibit every stage in the development of the responsibility and 
authority of the high school principalship. 

Even in the larger high schools it cannot be 
for general satisfaction with the professional achievement of the prin- 
cipalship. Although principals are better educated today than ever before, 
the challenge and tasks facing them are greater. The principal of 1840 had 
little formal preparation for his administrative tasks, but he dealt with a 
highly selected student body that had common goals and that was learn- 
ing to live in a simple and comparatively static society. It is probable that 
the principal of that time more nearly measured up to the demands of 
his job and was more able to do his work with success than is the best 
prepared and most conscientious principal in the large comprehensive 
high school of the present day. 


said that there is reason 


Concept of the Principal’s Position 
In A Sociological Philosophy of Education, Ross L. Finney 
describes the tasks of school administration as follows: 
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‚ we may begin by pointing out that the school administrator’s work 
may be roughly analyzed into two major parts: executive details, and the 
formulation of policy. The first is mere school shopkeeping; the second is 
educational statesmanship. . . . In his first capacity as school shopkeeper the 
educational administrator is operating the school as it now is; in his second 
capacity as educational statesman he is making the school over into what it 
ought to become. In the one function he is merely running the school of 
today; in the other he is running the world of tomorrow. The second . .. is 
by far the most important function of education in the present great transi- 
tion, and one for which the common run of educators seem to have a very 
vague, schematic sense of their responsibility. 


There are many evidences that high school principals give too little 
thought to their function of making the school over into what it should 
be. Investigations such as those conducted by the American Youth 
Commission and the Regents’ Inquiry in the State of New York indicate 
that most high schools have great difficulty in providing desirable educa- 
tional experiences for all youth of high school age. Studies have repeat- 
edly shown that our high schools are still selective in character, although 
happily decreasingly so. Superintendents of schools too often judge high 
schools by the smoothness of their Operation and thus encourage prin- 
cipals to spend their energies in improving the effectiveness of established 
procedures rather than in devising new procedures and defining new 
goals. Principals spend more time in discharging administrative duties 
than in improving instruction. Among those who have given thought to 
the problems and tasks of educating American youth, there is almost 
universal agreement that the true potentialities of the high school prin- 
cipalship as a source of professional leadership have hardly been touched. 

There are at least four reasons for this situation. F irst, high schools, like 
all American educational institutions, have followed the organizational 
pattern and practices of business and military organizations. These prat- 
tices achieve precision and efficiency, and in the business world the 
necessity of making profits provides for flexibility as well. An enterprise 
that shows a loss either changes its procedures or goes out of business. 
However, the school has no profit-and-loss statement to point to the need 
for change or withdrawal from activity, and as a result many educational 
procedures continue after they are outmoded. 


Second, American schools have found it difficult to break away from 


the patterns and traditions of the selective European secondary schools. 


1 Ross L. Finney, A Sociolo, 
millan Company, 1928), рр. 58 
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These schools have been aristocratic in character and have been designed 
to train leaders for a certain class of society. They have indeed produced 
scholars and leaders and have acquired great prestige. It has been hard 
for us to understand that a secondary school operating in full harmony 
with the meaning and purposes of democracy must be different from the 
secondary school planned to preserve and maintain a more static society. 
President Conant of Harvard has phrased it thus: 


Let it be agreed by the professors in our colleges and universities that the 
high schools of the country today have a job to do which is not to be measured 
primarily in terms of their success or failure in the formal education of the 
specially gifted youth. 

Let it be admitted that by and large a good job has been done in providing 
an education for a large proportion of American youth and that the present 
movement along such lines as those indicated in the recent volume, Education 
for All American Youth, published by the Educational Policies Commission, is 
in the right direction. Я 

On the other hand, let the faculties of education and the superintendents 
of schools and those concerned with secondary education agree that in 
attempting to solve the terrific problems of the last fifty years they have 
neglected a number of important problems which concern the type of youth 
who should in the best interest of the nation go on to college.” 


Third, high school principals and teachers have been reluctant to ques- 
tion the basie psychological concepts of the educational process. They 
have been willing to try new paths in such areas as building and equip- 
ment, extraclass activities, or even classroom methods, but they have 
assumed that their basic understandings and aims were above question 
and that their only opportunities for improvement lay in attaining 
increased efficiency. They have thought of education as the storing of the 
mind with information to be kept in reserve for possible future use. The 
newer concept that learning is the modification of behavior as the result 
of experience presents the school with a more complex task, but it offers 
principals and teachers challenging opportunities to determine what 
behavior is desired and what experiences will bring it about. 

Finally, the concept of the principal's responsibility generally held by 
the public has served to limit his own conception of his job and his activi- 
ties as a policy maker. The patrons of the school are not inclined to 
criticize him or the school for failure to adjust to new situations; rather, 

2J, B. Conant, “A Truce among Educators,” Teachers College Record, XLIV 


(December, 1944), 162-163. Reprinted by permission of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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they are likely to be critical of innovations and variations from procedures 
to which they as school children became accustomed. As he attempts to 
meet new responsibilities within the school he creates problems for him- 
self outside it. Hence the situation does not encourage the principal to 
assume additional responsibilities, On the contrary, since he must accept 
the responsibility for everything that happens in the school, his burden 
is heavy and always present, and he is often tempted to lighten it by limit 
ing his activities. Commonly the principal wants to be neither the first to 
try the new nor the last to abandon the old. 

Instead of meeting his responsibilities in full, he may be tempted to 
operate the school in such a way as to evade them. The standards of 
achievement may be raised so that slow learners or troublesome students 
are eliminated. The afterschool use of the school building may be сш- 
tailed so that school property is more easily protected. The social program 
may be limited so that the school can deny responsibility for excesses and 
indiscretions committed by youth in the social program that they build 
for themselves away from the school. All these are evasions. The school 
and the high school principal have some measure of responsibility for the 
education, care, and welfare of all youth in the community whether they 
are in school or not. The question the principal should ask himself is not, 
“How can I limit the activities of the school so that I can escape blame 
for the mistakes of youth?” but rather, “How can I extend or redirect the 
activities of the school so that all youth can profitably stay in school and 
so that the school can be most helpful in improving the behavior of all 
youth in the community?” 

Operating the school as it is now and making it over into what it ought 
to be for all the boys and girls of the community is a challenging, perhaps 
an overwhelming task. Those who assume it will need to serve as leaders 
in the community and as teachers and consultants not only to youth but 
to the teachers of youth as well. In an address made before the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1920, when he 
was principal of the Arsenal Technical High School in Indianapolis, 
Milo Stuart, one of America’s greatest high school principals, expressed 
his conception of the principal’s task as follows: 


The relation of the Principal to his teachers should be the most intimate 
of any. If a teacher fail; 


0 sum up what the Principal's job is, I should call him 4 
е firm—a juvenile judge before 
ome not only the culprits but the adults who frequently com 
upils’ shortcoming, He is a promoter who must project thé 


whose tribunal с 
tribute to the p 
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future of his institution and convert the public to his plan. He is social physi- 
cian to every parent who has a wayward son who needs attention. He is a 
friend-in-need to pupils and to all the homes in which misfortune comes. His 
power, his activities, even the good he does, cannot be measured by a material 
yardstick. 

How can a high school principal find time to do all these things? Who 
is he to counsel high school teachers and assume leadership in making the 
school over into what it ought to be? Is he being charged with obligations 
that only a superman could meet? 

Certainly his task is worthy of our ablest talent. Even in our best 
schools that can afford high school principals as full-time professional 
leaders, there is a need for dignifying the position as a career in order 
to retain administrators now serving and to attract able leadership in the 
future. Too many high school principals are drawn into business and 
industry, into the superintendency, or into the college professorship. We 
need able men to influence the behavior of high school boys and girls, 
even as we need them to manufacture breakfast foods, soft drinks, and 
ladies’ ready-to-wear. An intelligent society will not by design attract 
its ablest workers into activities that deal with material resources and its 
least able workers into activities that deal with human resources. We need 
able high school principals, even as we need able school superintendents 
and college professors. But to neglect the potentialities of our youth is 
the surest road to national suicide. We need to create a situation that 
makes good high school principals feel that they can afford to regard the 
post as worth while in itself and not merely as a steppingstone to another 
position, The work to be done through the years with the boys and girls 
of high school age in any community is challenging enough for the best 
efforts of a lifetime, and ordinarily the longer a principal remains in one 
school the greater are the dividends that reward his efforts. 


Qualities of the Principal 
As a leader of the instructional staff and the community, the 
principal is in need of the qualities sought in all teachers. He should be 
respected for his general scholarship and for his special competence in 
at least one area of learning. He should have had successful experience 
as a teacher. He should be able to express himself accurately and stimu- 
late others effectively. He needs mental and physical health and their 
accompanying energy. Society has no right to expect the principal to be a 
paragon of all virtues, but qualities such as fairness, patience, buoy- 
ancy, flexibility, sympathy, persistence, and native ability must in some 
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degree belong to all successful teachers, As a teacher among teachers, if 
he is to be effective, the principal cannot be inferior in these personal 
characteristics, Many teachers who can successfully complete graduate 
courses that prepare for the principalship should not aspire to that posi- 
tion. Superintendents of schools, high school principals, and college pro: 
fessors have a guidance responsibility toward ambitious high school 
teachers to the end that only the most promising counselors of youth and 
leaders of youth education may be drawn into the high school principal- 
ship. In addition to general personal qualities needed by all teachers, the 
high school principal should acquire the basic philosophy of education, 
professional knowledge and understanding, an interest in ideas and pro- 
fessional literature, an interest in people and especially in boys and 
girls, and devotion to the highest ideals that will enable him to lead 
a faculty and community to the highest levels of cooperative work with 
youth. 


A Basic Philosophy of Education 


By careful thinking he should decide what his educational aims 
are and how he proposes to achieve them. As a leader of a school he 
should know where he is going. His aims should be continuously re- 
evaluated and subject to change in emphasis in the light of new evidence, 
but unless he keeps his ultimate goals constantly in view, he is likely to 
be distracted by the pressure of routine duties, the weight of the machin- 
ery of the school, and the conflict of competing ideas and forces that 
press in upon the school. No principal is able to meet all the demands 
upon his time, and necessarily he has many routine duties, which are 
like a habit-forming drug in that they protect him from the discomfort 
of thinking, and constantly tempt him to escape more and more into 
routine responsibilities that could be assumed by others. The machinery 
of the school Operates on its own momentum in well-established paths, 
and changes are disturbing to everyone concerned, The principal is busy 
and tempted to let wel] enough alone, People who are selfish and reformers 
who mean well all hope to achieve their aims through the schools. Often 
their schemes are in line with the objectives of the school. Often they 
are not. The principal who has not thought out and in some degree pop” 
larized his educational aims is ineffectual in coping with these pressure 


of reference that he has made for himself or thought through and accep ted 
from someone else which will guide al] his efforts toward ultimate goals 
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and protect him from his own desire for comfort, the inertia of the school, 
and the aggressions of forces that would use the school for their own ends. 


A Social Philosophy 


The school operates in a social situation. If its educational 
philosophy is to be sound and is to make its strongest appeal to a prin- 
cipal, it must be rooted in а social philosophy in which he deeply believes. 
Education has always grown out of the needs of a social group in its life 
setting. Longfellow in his “Hiawatha” gives a good picture of the educa- 
tion of an American Indian youth for life in his social group. In more com- 
plex social situations where education has been institutionalized and made 
more largely the business of the school and its teachers, it still gets its 
validity from the goals, purposes, and ideals of the society in which it 
exists, Briggs has stated the idea well with relation to education in our 
democratic state when he says that our schools exist “to make the state a 
better place in which to live and in which to make a living.”* Before one 
can be sure of his concept of the function of our schools, he must be 
sure of his concept of the function of our democratic society. He has to 
be sure that the protection and perfection of our democratic organization 
of society are not only worth dying for but worth living for. He has to 
recognize that despite our noteworthy gains, the level of general welfare 
we have attained still falls far short of our hopes and our potentialities. 
Unless one believes in democracy as a way of life that holds out to all 
peoples everywhere their maximum possibility for individual self-realiza- 
tion and self-development, and unless one recognizes education as the 
democratic society’s chief instrument for achieving these levels of indi- 
vidual welfare and well-being, one cannot bring to his lifework in 
education the convictions, the loyalties, and the devotion needed to sus- 
tain and guide him in the maze of confusions and contradictions in which 
school men and women customarily work. 


Professional Knowledge and Understanding 


In order intelligently to formulate his goals and his methods 
for reaching them, the principal must have a knowledge of the schools 
below and above the secondary level, an understanding of the history 
and philosophy of educational movements and social institutions, and 
insights into the psychology and learning processes of adolescents. He 
should know principles of curriculum construction, practices of school 
_ è Thomas Н. Briggs, The Great Investment (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1930). 
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administration, and methods of research and teaching. In working with 
pupils, teachers, and the community, the principal with little professional 
training is decidedly handicapped in comparison with fellow principal 
who understand sound and effective practices in administering schools, 
Indeed, well-trained men of mediocre ability are often able to achieve 
where brilliant, untrained men have failed. 


Interest in Ideas and Professional Literature 


No matter what his training and experience, unless the prin- 
cipal maintains a constant interest in professional books and magazines, 
his usefulness will soon be impaired. Many of the best books in the field 
of secondary education are of comparatively recent date, Moreover, any 
book or idea that has significance for society has significance for sec- 
ondary education; hence the principal's search for ideas will be over a 
wide area. It will be necessary for him to be selective in his reading, for 
he cannot read everything even in the field of secondary education, but 
only a genuine interest in all ideas that bear upon his work can keep him 
abreast of his rapidly changing problems. He can stimulate his interest 
by occasionally writing professional articles or contributing to professional 
conferences. He can learn from people as well as from professional litera- 
ture. The probation officer, the judge of the juvenile court, the educational 
director of an industrial concern, the college dean, the employer who 
employs the product of the school, and other laymen of the community 
who are interested in education and youth may have helpful ideas for the 
high school principal. 


Interest in People and Especially in Boys and Girls 


Unless the principal has a real interest in people and a strong 
sympathy and even affection for young people, his work will seem t0 
himself, and to others as well, cold and mechanical. It is impossible either 
to feign or to conceal such a genuine interest, and patrons, teachers, and 
pupils distinctly sense the absence or presence of sympathetic concer. 
In their trial-and-error methods of achieving their developmental tasks, 
adolescents are often annoying and irritating. They recognize scorn and 
intolerance of their efforts but respond readily to those who attempt t° 
help them solve their problems. The high school principal will not pa 
happy and useful if he is repelled by the boisterous exuberance of youth. 
Many of his satisfactions will be found in sharing the discouragements 
ae enthusiasms of young people and in helping them grow into matut 
adults. 
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Devotion to Highest Ideals 


The principal must have the highest ideals for himself, the 
school, the community, and his profession. Thoroughly honest апа pos- 
sessing a strong moral sense, he must also be imbued with a spirit of 
service. He may have splendid ultimate goals for the school and even 
know how to achieve them, but he will not do so unless he is willing to 
sacrifice personal comfort, time, and effort. At times he may need to risk 
or even sacrifice his position for the best interests of the young people in 
his community. It is difficult to isolate precisely the motives of educational 
leaders, but it appears that those who have influenced secondary educa- 
tion most have been driven by something of the missionary spirit and the 
desire to achieve through service. 


Characteristics of Leadership 


A new type of educational leadership will be demanded of the 
high school principal of the future. The positive role of education in 
shaping the personal and social ideals of youth and thus achieving the 
goals of our democratic society is more clearly evident than ever. More- 
over, the position of the principal is central in the improvement of our 
educational program. Far-reaching plans may be developed on Ње 
national, state, and community level, but they can only be made effective 
by principals who work with teachers, students, and patrons in particular 
schools. Bossing suggests six characteristics of the leadership needed in 
the high school principalship: 


1) The new principal must be a leader and not an automaton or a despot. 
In the new education the principal cannot be the blind mouthpiece of the 
superintendent . . . one crucial test of the principal’s competency must be 
his ability to inspire and lead teachers, not drive them. . . - No less a test 
of leadership is the ability of the principal to utilize the full cooperation of 
teachers and students in the democratic administration of the school... . 
The principal must be able to give leadership in the community and with 
increasing effectiveness integrate the work of the school and the life of the 
community, 

2) Imagination must be a second requisite of the new leader of the sec- 
ondary school. . . . The degree of his success in no small measure will depend 
upon his ability to enter understandingly and sympathetically into the thoughts, 
the aspirations, and the motives of teachers, pupils and parents. . . . He must 
be able imaginatively to develop new creative ideas for the conduct of his 
school, see possible solutions of problems present and likely to arise, and 
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stimulate in those who work with him the exercise of similar qualities as they 
think of their tasks. 

3) All this requires a leader for the secondary school who possesses an 
unflagging adventurous spirit and an experimental attitude toward his prob- 
lems. . . . To begin with, few educational problems are settled. At bet 
tentative conclusions characterize even those educational ideas and processes 
most generally accepted, whether in the area of administration or elsewhere. .., 
Only that one who is willing to adventure and welcomes а degree of 
change and uncertainty in the smooth operation of his program in the interest 
of educational progress is worthy of a place among the leaders of tomorrow’ 
secondary school. 

4) Contrary to the emphasis of the past the new leader of our democracy’s 
schools must be first and foremost an educational expert and secondarily a 
master of administrative technique . . . the principal is above all else an 
educational leader who must understand the nature of education and the 
educational process and giye leadership to the educational problems of the 
school and the community. 

5) To render effective leadership in school and community the principal 
must be much more than a pusher of buttons. . , , The principal should be а 
man of a wealth of contacts, direct, and vicarious. From those myriad experi- 
ences should emerge this leader possessed of those qualities once emphasized 
in this definition of a truly cultured man: “The marks of a man are measured 
by the height of his aspirations, the breadth of his sympathies, and the depth 
of his convictions.” 

6) Finally but not least in importance, the new leadership for the secondary 
school of tomorrow must be possessed of a well defined social and educa 
tional philosophy. He must have a clear understanding of the basic philosophies 
of life and values upon which different contemporary societies are based ., 
he should understand the basic difference between the philosophy of fascism 
and that of democracy. . . . The place and importance of the school in ош 
democratic society and the relationship of such of its parts in the creation of 
intelligent democratic citizens he must fully appreciate,+ 


N. L. Bossing, “Wanted: A New Leadership for the Secondary Schools,” NASSE 
tin No. 138, April, 1946, pp. 97-100. Reprinted by permission of the Nation 
Education Association., 
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Studying the membership lists of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals from 1918 to 1941, Shannon found that the percentage of 
principals with a master’s degree had grown from. 38.73 per cent in 1918 
to 46 per cent in 1930 and 70.4 per cent in 1941. Between 1920-1931 and 
1940-1941, the percentage of principals with no degrees decreased from 
4.7 per cent to 1.8 per cent and the percentage of principals with a doctor's 
degree increased from 2.2 per cent to 4.5 per cent." 

In a study of 658 public high schools in Illinois accredited by the 
University of Illinois in 1940-1941, Clement, Clevenger, and Price® found 
that 84 per cent of the administrative heads of these schools had a master’s 
degree in 1940-1941 as compared with 48 per cent in 1934-1935. Even 
in schools enrolling 100 or fewer pupils, 76 per cent of the administrative 
heads had a master’s degree. 

In 1982 the National Survey of Secondary Education reported that in 
the larger high schools a larger percentage of principals had graduate 
degrees than in the smaller high schools. However, the graduate educa- 
tional experiences of principals tended to be more recent in the small high 
schools than in the large ones. The same survey reported also that in the 
West and Middlewest was the greatest proportion of principals with the 
master’s degree while in the East were the greatest proportions of prin- 
cipals without graduate training and without the bachelor’s degree. In the 
South was the greatest proportion of principals with the bachelor’s 
degree only. 

The Office of Education published in 1925 a bulletin entitled, “The 
Status of the High School Principal,” of which D. H. Eikenberry was the 
author.’ In 1947 Floyd М. Farmer made a study of the public high school 
principalship, basing it upon a sampling of the membership of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals.° To some extent 
the Farmer study parallels that by Eikenberry, so that we may note some 
changes that have occurred in the intervening twenty years. The follow- 
ing statements are based either on the medians of the two groups or on 
the modal practices. The median age reported in the Farmer study is 43 


years as compared with 33 years in the previous study. This increase is 
5H. R, Douglass, Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1945), p. 547. 
в]. A. Clement, А. W. Clevenger, and J. 
Accredited Illinois High Schools, 1940-1941,” School and Society, 55: 5387-539, 1942. 
7 Dan Harrison Eikenberry, Status of the High School Principal (U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 24; Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1925). 
8 Floyd М. Farmer, Unpublished Doctor of Education degree project, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


W. Price, “Facts Relative to Heads of 
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largely accounted for by the fact that the principals of smaller high 
schools were older on the average than they were in 1925. The median 
high school principal in 1947 taught an average of 1.4 periods each day 
as compared with 3.0 periods previously reported. In 1947 he was gen- 
erally a member of the various educational associations—city, county, 
regional, state, and national—with about 30 per cent having recently held 
an Officership in one of these organizations. 

In 1947 he had 23 undergraduate hours of education to his credit and 
28 graduate hours, compared to 13 and 4, respectively, in the previous 
study. About half had earned graduate credit within the five years preced- 
ing 1947. The typical high school principal in 1947 held a master’s degree, 
whereas Eikenberry reported the bachelor’s degree as typical, This 
master’s degree was generally earned between 1931 and 1941. Generally, 
the high school principal entered his first principalship from a high school 
teaching position in which he had served for a median of 4.3 years, as 
compared to 3.2 years in the Eikenberry study. He was generally a prin- 
cipal in the state in which he received his educational preparation. In 
1947 the median length of time he had been in the present principalship 
was 4 years as compared to 3 in the previous study. He was 30 years 
of age when he entered his first high school principalship, whereas 
Eikenberry’s principals were 26 years of age, 

The typical high school principal in 1947 usually attended church and 
was possibly an active member of the church. He was a member of various 
civic organizations, of a luncheon club, and of lodges. He read such pro- 
fessional magazines as were published by the state and national educa- 
tional associations and The School Executive, Clearing House, American 
School Board Journal, and The Nation's Schools. He read such nonpro- 
fessional magazines as Reader’s Digest, Time, Life, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. He also read two or three professional books every year. 
He reported himself as being moderately liberal in his educational philos- 
ophy as measured by the Cooperative Study of Standards, though mod- 
erately conservative with reference to pupil participation in determining 
content and activities of school experiences. He was, however, generally 
the principal of a school in which the curriculum is the conventional, 
college prepar atory type, with some commercial work and household and 
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tended to follow the typical level of the community as measured by the 
best sellers and the size of magazine subscriptions. 


Improved Certification Status 


After surveying the certification requirements for the high 
school principalship, Charles W. Boardman reported: 


(1) In 1924 only seven states demanded any special qualification for the 
principalship or issued a principal's certificate, while in 1939 thirty-two states 
made such requirements. . . . (2) In seventeen states the degree required 
for the principalship is an M.A. Five require graduate work beyond the B.A. 
degree and ten require only the B.A... . (3) The modal number of required 
years of teaching experience is three years. (4) Fifteen of the thirty-two 
states issuing a principal’s certificate have more than one grade of certificate. 
In some states this acts as a permit to serve in any high school. In others, such 
as Iowa and Nebraska, it qualifies only for service in smaller schools. (5) In 
eighteen of the thirty-two states issuing a principal’s certificate the certificate 
is valid only for that office. Most of the other states issue a general adminis- 


trative certificate.’ 


In June, 1941, Minnesota’s State Board of Education adopted new 
requirements for the certification of secondary school principals, which 
were developed cooperatively by the state office of education and the 
state’s organization of secondary school principals, and which became 
effective July 1, 1945.10 It is significant that the final formulation, which 
required “a minimum of one year . . . of college training beyond the 
bachelor’s degree,” was submitted to a referendum of members of the 
Minnesota Secondary School Principals’ Association. The principals 
themselves were willing to increase the educational requirements for 
their positions. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
definitely recommends the master’s degree as a professional requirement 
for principals. A number of high school principals hold the doctor’s degree 
and many more are working toward it. It appears that in a comparatively 
short time the great majority of high school principals even in the smaller 
high schools will have the equivalent of at least one year of graduate 
professional training. The many evidences of general appreciation of the 
importance of professionalizing the high school principalship suggest 

з Charles W. Boardman and Anton Thompson, “Certification Requirements for 


the High School Principal,” Minnesota Journal of Education, February, 1940, p. 219, 


Reprinted by permission of the Journal. x Р 
101. V. Koos, “Educational News and Editorial Comment,” School Review 


(January, 1942), 9-10. 
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that eventually many communities will ask of the high school principal 
what some communities are demanding now—the same amount and 
quality of professional training that they expect of their physicians, 
lawyers, and other first-rate professional workers. 


Professional Experience of the High School Principal 

Judging by the many kinds of positions from which principals 
are recruited, it appears that teaching experience of any type is helpful 
in preparing an individual for the high school principalship. Experience 
in the elementary school or the college is valuable because the principal 
needs to know the schools that articulate with the high school above and 
below. Probably work on the farm, in the factory, and in distributive 
enterprises is also useful because it aids in helping one to understand the 
community, but the most valuable experience is that gained at the sec- 
ondary level because only through that experience will he understand 
boys and girls at this stage of their development and understand the 
attitudes, interests, and habits of high school teachers. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education reported this finding: 


Principals have served, on the average, nine years in secondary-school prin- 
cipalships, 4.7 years in secondary-school teaching positions, 2.8 years in 
elementary-school principalships, and about one year in both rural and city 
elementary-school teaching positions . . . principals in cities of more than 
100,000 population, and in the West, had the longest average service Ш 
principalships, . . . Approximately 31 per cent of the secondary-school princi- 
pals have never taught in secondary schools and 95 per cent, almost all, have 
never served as assistant principals.*+ 


Foster's survey shows that a group of junior high school principals held 
positions immediately preceding their current principalships as follows: 


Elementary school principal, 38.0 per cent 
High school teacher, 20,5 per cent 

High school principal, 9.8 per cent 
Superintendent, 8.0 per cent 

Vice principal, 5.5 per cent 

Elementary school teacher, 4.5 per cent 
Junior high school teacher, 4.5 per cent 12 


of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 18; Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1930), р. 43, Table 32. 
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Ап important factor in the influence of the high school principal is the 
length of time he remains in one position. In routine and shopkeeping 
duties, a principal may be as effective during his first year as during his 
tenth, but ordinarily his effectiveness as an educational leader will increase 
directly as his term of service increases. After studying the tenure of high 
school administrators in Illinois and Missouri, Finch reported: “As was 
to be expected, the period of tenure is positively related to size of school, 
but even in the larger schools a considerable number of principals are 
relatively new in their positions.”* He found that the median number of 
years the principals of Ilinois (excluding Chicago) had been in their 
current positions was three; for the principals of Missouri (excluding St. 
Louis and Kansas City) the median was two years. However, the small 
high schools had weighted these averages considerably. In Illinois the 
median tenure of principals in schools enrolling 200 to 500 pupils was 
five years; in Missouri it was four years. In schools enrolling more than 
500 pupils, the median tenure was seven years in Illinois and six in 
Missouri. 

In 1937, in his study of the principalship in eighteen large cities, Reavis 
found tenure stable and secure. Principals had not closed the door to 
possibilities of professional advancement through other job opportunities 
but they seemed to feel that the principalship had opportunities enough 
for a satisfactory professional career. In the eight cities where principals 
lacked legal tenure, dismissals had been rare and only after hearings 
before boards of education. The professional morale of principals who 
lacked tenure seemed to be as good as the morale of those who had it. 
Reavis concluded that “professional status for a position appears to be 
virtually equivalent to indefinite tenure, whether recognized or not in 
state law. The implication of the evidence is that recognized status for 
principals has been an achievement of greater significance than mere 
tenure rights enacted into law.”** 

Since principals of small high schools tend to change jobs much more 
rapidly than do principals in the larger schools, the tenure of principals 
will increase as the consolidation movement gains headway and the 
number of small high schools is decreased. A high school district should 
be large enough to attract and use the full-time services of a capable 
administrator. At the present time most high schools are too small when 
measured by this criterion. 

13 К. H. Finch, “Tenure of High School Administrators in Illinois and Missouri,” 
School Review, XLI (June, 1935), 459-461. 


14 William С. Reavis, “Relations of School Principals to the Central Administrative 
Office in Large Cities,’ NASSP Bulletin No. 66, April, 1987, р. 360. 
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How the Principal Spends His Time 

In many instances high school principals have kept daily logs 
of their professional days for at least a week, and careful studies have 
been made of how they spend their time. Invariably in smaller schools, 
principals have many teaching and clerical duties. As schools increase in 
size, less teaching is done by the principal and more routine duties are 
assigned to clerks. In general, high school principals do no teaching in 
schools enrolling 500 or more students, However, even in large schools, 
the surveys show that principals spend more time on administrative and 
clerical duties or on community activities than on the improvement of 
instruction broadly defined. Billett!’ reported in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education that principals, on the average, spent approximately 
28 per cent of their time on administration, 11 per cent on clerical work, 


36 per cent in teaching, 15 per cent on supervision, and 15 per cent on 
miscellaneous duties, 


More Time for Supervision Needed 


Since the instruction of students is the primary reason for the 
existence of the school, the evidence indicates that principals are neglect- 
ing the most important aspect of their work. Because in large high schools 
department heads carry part of the responsibility for supervision af 
instruction it may be argued that the principal can legitimately give his 
time and attention to other matters. This, however, is a misuse of the 
power to delegate. Delegation of responsibility and authority by al 
executive is a device to be used to free him for his most important duties. 
He is therefore supposed to delegate the less important and retain the more 
important, To reverse this order is poor administration. Department heads 
exist in large high schools because there is so much supervision to be done 
in such a school, not because it is a less important function of adminis 
tration there. The presence of department heads in a school may well 
change the character of Supervisory activities performed by the principal 
but it does not relieve him of the responsibility nor reduce the amount 
of time he must spend on them. In fact, delegation of authority to a group 
of department heads up to twelve or fifteen in number ordinarily means 
that unless a great deal of time is Spent in coordinating their activities 
there is in reality a loss in effectiveness, 

* Fred Engelhardt, William Н. Zeigel, Jr., and Roy О. Billett, Administration and 


Supervision (U.S, Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 17, 
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Many explanations have been made of this neglect of the supervisory 
function. Often administrative matters cannot be neglected, since school 
activities must begin at a definite time and operate on schedule. Many 
superintendents and most patrons consider the managerial more im- 
portant than the supervisory function. 

One reason for the neglect of the supervisory function may be found 
in the lack of a sound sense of relative values. Principals often fail to 
realize that many administrative activities, being of minor importance, can 
and should be delegated to assistants. They set up a classroom schedule 
for a teacher and hold it inviolate but fail to realize that it is just as 
important for the principal to have a schedule of classroom visiting and 
other supervisory activities as it is for the teacher to have a schedule for 
classroom teaching. Often principals appreciate the importance of com- 
munity activities but fail to realize that these responsibilities can and 
should be shared by every member of the staff and not by administrative 
officers alone. 

Another reason for the neglect of the supervisory function may be that 
principals have more confidence in their skill in administrative work. АП 
of us tend to spend our free time doing the things we like to do, which 
are usually the things we do well. Administrative work is concerned with 
precise businesslike activities that provide a comfortable routine and 
may be carried on successfully with less effort than supervisory activities, 
which demand less routine and more creative effort. 

In addition, administrative activities are likely to come to the prin- 
cipal’s office and present themselves as problems to be solved, unless he 
gets out of their way by being busy elsewhere on work calculated to im- 
prove instruction. The studies of how principals spend their time show 
considerable variations from school to school in the share of time spent on 
supervisory activities. These variations certainly seem greater than the 
differences in what various communities demand of the high school 
principal. So it appears that the principal, within wide limits, really deter- 
mines the distribution of his own time during the school day and possibly 
spends his free time doing the things he does best and therefore enjoys 
most. In this case, the principal, by the way in which he spends his time, 
supplies a valid measure of his own professional competence. 

The investigations of how principals spend their time are not recent 
studies, and much improvement in the professional training of principals 
may have come about since the studies were made. It is possible that 
current high school principals spend their time more wisely than princi- 
pals formerly did. Undoubtedly, however, principals need a sound sense 
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of relative values, a balanced set of ultimate goals, and an understanding 
of how these goals may be attained. They also need a confidence in their 
own ability to attain their goals and a determination not to be deflected 
from their attainment. 

This is not to say that the principal should seldom be accessible, or 
that he should keep himself buried continually in professional literature. 
At times, improving instruction may involve improving the morale of 
teachers, or the afterschool activities of students, or the understanding 
of patrons. However, improving instruction, broadly but not vaguely 
defined, should constantly. be the chief goal of the principal, and he should 
budget his time thoughtfully and spend it intelligently to that end. He 
should make a schedule for himself and learn to maintain it by delegating 
less important matters to others and by dispatching promptly all business 
that he undertakes. His energies should not be at the mercy of the on- 
going machinery of the school, During most school days he should be 
the master of his own schedule. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. In an informal conference with the superintendent, members of a board 
of education were discussing their ideas of the qualifications needed by the 
candidates for the vacancy in their high school principalship. 

“We have a big plant, costly equipment, a large budget, and a $25,000-a- 
year student activity program in that high school. We need a man with a 
good business head for that job.” 

“Above everything else I think we need a scholar for high school principal. 
One whose scholarly reputation in some field will inspire those teachers to do 
their best teaching.” 


What that high school needs more than anything else is a good disci- 
plinarian.” 

Ош high school needs to be sold to our community leaders. They don't 
un erstand what we are doing out there. We need a popular sort of man who 
isa good mixer and can inspire confidence downtown.” 
| If you were superintendent, and the president of the board said: “Mr. 

ОЕ, what до you think?” what would be your answer? 
$ | үш some high school that you know well. Is the principal working 
ong steadily on something calculated to “improve the school,” as this chapter 
ae ү should be? What? How is he going about this job? 

‚ From what you know of the school what “i 

at Я f be 
trying to bring about? oo. 

4. Suppose a high school principal says, 
I cannot see that this community wants it 
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go to the bother of trying to get these folks to want a better one?” What is 
your answer? 
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of relative values, a balanced set of ultimate goals, and an understanding 
of how these goals may be attained. They also need a confidence in their 
own ability to attain their goals and a determination not to be deflected 
from their attainment. 

This is not to say that the principal should seldom be accessible, or 
that he should keep himself buried continually in professional literature. 
At times, improving instruction may involve improving the morale of 
teachers, or the afterschool activities of students, or the understanding 
of patrons. However, improving instruction, broadly but not vaguely 
defined, should constantly. be the chief goal of the principal, and he should 
budget his time thoughtfully and spend it intelligently to that end. He 
should make a schedule for himself and learn to maintain it by delegating 
less important matters to others and by dispatching promptly all business 
that he undertakes. His energies should not be at the mercy of the on- 
going machinery of the school. During most school days he should be 
the master of his own schedule. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. In an informal conference with the superintendent, members of a board 
of education were discussing their ideas of the qualifications needed by the 
candidates for the vacancy in their high school principalship. 

“We have a big plant, costly equipment, a large budget, and a $25,000-a- 
year student activity program in that high school. We need a man with a 
good business head for that job.” 

“Above everything else I think we need a scholar for high school principal. 
One whose scholarly reputation in some field will inspire those teachers to do 
their best teaching.” 

“What that high school needs more than anything else is a good disci- 
plinarian.” 

“The high school needs to be sold to our community leaders. They dont 
understand what we are doing out there. We need a popular sort of man who 
is a good mixer and can inspire confidence downtown.” 

If you were superintendent, and the president of the board said: “Mr. 
Superintendent, what do you think?” what would be your answer? 

2. Consider some high school that you know well. Is the principal working 
along steadily on something calculated to “improve the school,” as this chapter 
says he should be? What? How is he going about this job? 

3. From what you know of the school what “improvements” ought he to be 
trying to bring about? 

4, Suppose a high school principal says, “This is a pretty good high school. 
I cannot see that this community wants it to be a better one. Why should 
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go to the bother of trying to get these folks to want a better one?” What is 
your answer? 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL AND STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The principal is responsible for organizing the school, but the 
project is a group affair rather than an individual one. Each member of 
the staff may have some part in the tasks involved in the organizing and 
the continuing reorganization of the school. These tasks may be divided 
into five categories: (1) defining the purposes of the school; (2) deter- 
mining the organization for achieving the purposes; (3) selecting the 
personnel; (4) instructing and integrating the personnel; and (5) evalu- 
ating the results. These five categories will be considered in this and the 
following chapter. 

In the performance of these tasks no member is constantly in a superior 
or a subordinate position, At times when he can serve the group enterprise 
as a specialist, each member may serve as a leader; at times each will serve 
as a follower. To the extent that the principal is successful in enlisting 
the participation of all staff members, each one will make his particular 
contribution to the group enterprise by performing any task that he can 
achieve more effectively than anyone else in the group. 


The Principal as Leader 


To the extent that a principal realizes, and other staff members 
recognize, that a school is best organized and administered when the 
leadership function is as widely shared as the professional abilities and 
interests of the staff permit, will a school have a chance to become dis- 
tinctively good, If a principal feels that his legal status as principal permits 
or requires him to monopolize the leadership function, the school will 
not be as well organized or administered as it could be. The legal status, 
which is essential to the initiation of the process of organizing @ schoo, 
is like yeast in bread. It is a necessary ingredient, but yeast is not bread 
and too much of it spoils the bread. The laws of the states and the actions 
of boards of education under these laws endow the principalship wit 
certain responsibilities and hence certain authorities. These are what 2 
principal starts with, but if he does not bring to the position trained 
administrative ability of a high order, the school will always be mediocre 
If he is well trained, he should have learned long since that the institu- 
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tions of a democratic society are well organized only when those who 
legally head them recognize that leadership opportunity and responsi- 
bility must be as widely dispersed among all those who are connected 
with the institution as their abilities and interests will permit. Only thus 
can administration in the long run be really efficient, for only thus can 
the institution capitalize fully upon the resources of those who make it 
up. Only thus can administration be really democratic, giving to each the 
full part that his abilities, as recognized by the group, make him com- 
petent to play. Only thus can administration be really educative, for only 
through responsible participation in the affairs of an institution does the 
staff become better educated for work in it and thus able to help it reach 
still higher levels of institutional success. Administration cannot be really 
efficient without being democratic. If it is democratic it will be educative. 
Each one of these elements is an essential link in the chain that leads to 
the highest levels of organization and administration. Hence we start 
with the assumption that though the principal may be legally responsible 
for organizing the school, yet the proper discharge of this responsibility 
requires that it become a group affair in which all members of the staff 
have an opportunity and responsibility for participation. 


Defining the Purposes of the School 

A good starting point for defining the purposes of the school 
may be found in the ten imperative needs of youth stated by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in Education for АП American Youth. Under 
the leadership of their departments of public instruction, many states have 
drawn up statements of purposes to guide their schools. No statement of 
aims is likely to differ greatly from the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education” published by the Committee on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, which made its report to the National Education 
Association in 1918. To avoid an unwieldy set of aims, many schools have 
classified their ultimate objectives under four headings: health, citizen- 
ship, leisure time, and lifework. Each school staff should either find ‹ 
statement of aims that it can accept or make one of its own. As is illus 
trated in Education for All American Youth, this process of delineating 
purposes is one in which the lay public and pupils may well have a part 
It may be that the principal and staff know the community well enough t 
decide without any help from laymen what purposes should be stresse 
in the school. But even so, since the rate of progress made by a loc: 
school is determined by the understanding of its public, it is wise to hay 
lay participation not only in an original consideration of purposes but i 
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their subsequent implementation and in the evaluation of results, If “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” the antidote is not less learning but 
more. In any case, each of the purposes finally accepted will probably 
receive a varying emphasis at different times and in different places. Good 
mental and physical health has always been important, but it had a 
special prominence during wartime. Immediately after the war, in the 
divorce rate, in black markets, in industrial strife, in criminal records, and 
in other similar evidences of social disintegration, there were signs of 
breakdowns in the character and moral sense of our people. At that time, 
laymen and educators alike felt the need for a renewed emphasis on 
education for ethical character. 


What Purposes Shall he Stressed? 


By studying the characteristics of the student body the staff 
can determine the purposes that need emphasis. The socioeconomic back- 
ground, physical characteristics, abilities, attitudes, educational achieve- 
ments, learning difficulties, and study habits of students all provide clues 
for needed educational emphasis. No general educational aim can be 
analyzed and defined except in terms of a particular student body and 
community. Education for lifework may be chiefly preparation for college 
in one community, preparation for distributive occupations in another, 
and preparation for heavy industries in another. Education for citizenship 
may involve teaching table manners in one school and restraining the 
practice of wearing orchids to school dances in another. The members 
of the staff should study the community and the students of the school 
and decide what their most important tasks are at a particular time 
and place. Such study will not lead to the discovery of unique and wholly 
different sets of tasks for each high school because there are some fairly 
common needs that all youth have, one statement of which has been 
developed by Corey in The American High School: 


Coming to Terms with Their Own Bodies 

Learning New Relationships to Their Age Mates 
Achieving Independence from Parents 

Acquiring Self-confidence and a System of Values? 


Thus while each school should build its goal around its own student body, 
it will not be surprising to find that high schools in this country still have 
many common goals. 


іН, L. Caswell (ed.), The American High S hi k: H & Brothers, 
1946), po. 75-88. merican High School (New Yorl arper 
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Although a general statement of ultimate goals will serve as a starting 
point for the staff in defining the purposes of the school, it is not enough. 
The purposes should be so specific that they help in determining the 
experiences to be provided for students and so definite that the staff 
can reach decisions as to whether or not they have been achieved. For 
example, preparation for lifework is generally accepted as a purpose of 
the secondary school. However, it has more meaning and provides better 
guidance if we say that the school should equip every student either 
(1) to fill successfully a position on a rung of some occupational ladder 
or (2) to continue successfully his schooling in some other educational 
institution. This statement in some measure suggests the kind of educa- 
tional experiences that should be provided, and if we are willing to make 
the necessary effort, we can ascertain whether or not the purpose has 
been achieved, In the field of mental and emotional health, if we say 
we wish to help each student to learn to work and to play happily and 
successfully with his fellow students, we have some sense of direction | 
for our efforts and one criterion for judging their effectiveness. Often 
members of a faculty have a cynical spirit as they approach the task of 
defining their purposes. They fear that they are doing busywork which 
must ultimately conform to a statement of the principal or of some 
accepted educational authority. They see little relationship between a 
statement of purposes and the practical activities of the classroom. This 
attitude can change to one of interest and concern as teachers come to 
see that they are defining their purposes in terms of student behavior so 
that they can plan learning activities intelligently and later evaluate them 
in terms of outcomes. As a result of the evaluation, faculty members may 
change the learning activities or purposes ог both. The defining of pur- 
poses is an integral part of the educational process. 

A good example of why a school not only should state or accept such a 
general purpose as lifework, but should focus it sharply on the local com- 
munity, is to be found in the experience of the Springfield (Missouri) 
High School. Here the lifework purpose was studied with particular refer- 
ence to the group in the school not bound for college. The postschool 
occupational careers of these students and the job opportunities that 
actually existed in the community were studied carefully. As a result, the 
lifework educational program of the school was changed to offer broad- 
ened opportunities for experiences in the practical arts and in actual 
work, Classes in English and social studies gave increased attention to 
the problems of students and of the community. When teachers actually 
use the results of such studies of purposes in their teaching, and when 
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they see how a particular study has affected the education of particular 
boys and girls, they will not be so likely to regard defining purposes for a 
school as a sheer waste of time. 


Bases of Organization 

The coach of an athletic team plans his system of play to make 
the best possible use of the material he has available. There is no one 
system of play that is best under all circumstances, but there is usually 
one system that is best for a team at a particular time, and there are some 
general principles that underlie all good play. In the same way there are 
methods of teaching and of organizing a staff, and the best ones will vary 
with time and place. The lengthened period may increase the effectiveness 
of one group of teachers and decrease the effectiveness of another. In 
one situation a single dean of girls may very effectively direct the coun- 
seling program for the girls of the school. In another school or in the same 
school at a different time, the work may best be done by a number of 
girls’ counselors serving coordinately. 

The staff should be so organized that it utilizes its strength to the fullest 
in these different situations. In fact, the organization of the school should 
be adaptable enough to adjust readily to changing problems, novel con- 
ditions, or new personnel. Simple machinery is more likely to be flexible 
than a complicated organization which may easily grow to be an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. However, even the simplest of 
machinery can become an end in itself. For example, twenty-five years 
ago vocational guidance was emphasized quite generally in the ninth 
grade because great numbers of pupils could be reached there before 
they dropped out of school. Since that time most pupils are persisting in 
high school much longer, and vocational information can be provided 
more effectively for some pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Yet 
many schools by force of habit still confine their vocational guidance to 
the ninth grade, Similarly, some schools retain the machinery of mid- 
year promotions even though these schools no longer have any particu- 
lar need for them. This is not to say that no school should retain mid- 
year promotions, but that they require much time and effort and are 
justified only if they contribute to the objectives of the school that uses 
them. 

The greatest contributions toward flexibility are an open-mindedness 
and a conviction on the part of the staff that improvement is both possible 
and desirable. For good morale a staff needs to have satisfaction and even 
pride in the achievements of the school, but care should be taken to see 
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that this pride does not grow into a feeling that past and present practice 
is the acme of perfection and that new procedures are dangerous. 


Organization Based upon Purpose 


The type of high school pictured in Education for All American 
Youth? and in the parallel publication, Planning for American Youth,’ 
raises a question regarding the conventional basis of high school organi- 
zation in which subject-teaching departments are the chief element. If the 
school, to be effective, must subordinate departmental teaching to the 
purposes of secondary education to the extent implied in these publica- 
tions, justification for the prominence given to departmentalization in the 
school’s organization in the future is required. A close study of the effects 
of these publications on school organization suggests that a more forth- 
right acceptance of basic purposes as determinants of high school organi- 
zation is demanded. Accordingly, it is here proposed that high schools 
should be “purpose-organized.” 

In any institution that is to function effectively one basis of organization 
must predominate. A small, simple enterprise usually uses but one basis 
of organization; in larger and more complex enterprises there is need 
for more than one basis of organization, but one usually takes priority 
over all others. Where this is not the case, the enterprise is not well organ- 
ized and is therefore difficult to administer. 

The following four bases of organization are most commonly found 
if one examines enterprises and institutions of various types. 

- 1) Purpose. In city government there is a law enforcement function, 
so there is a police department. A different function or purpose accounts 
for the organization of a fire department. 

2) Process. A chemical company manufacturing or processing a 
particular drug might organize its workers chiefly according to the process 
in which they were expert, and subordinate everything else to these 
technical skills. 

3) People or things. We have a Bureau of Indian Affairs to deal 
with all affairs of the Indians in which the federal government is con- 
cerned. To use a quite different example, a junk dealer may organize his 
business according to the kinds of things bought and sold. 

4) Place. The nature of some businesses—perishable products, for 
instance—decrees that geographical location must be the chief basis of 


2 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944). 
_ * National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth (Washington, D.C.: Nationa) Education Association, 1944). 
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organization. So a company has a New York, a Chicago, and a West 
Coast branch, at each of which a complete plant operates. 

In any large organization all four of these bases, as well as less usual 
ones, may be found to operate. The major executive assistants to the chief 
executive are therefore chosen according to one of these bases, with other 
assistants subordinate to them, or, if the latter are responsible directly to 
the chief executive, recognized as operating in an auxiliary capacity to 
the major executive assistants. 


Organizational Weaknesses in High Schools 


If we evaluate the organizational pattern in common use in 
secondary schools as an expert in institutional organization would do, we 
can identify two weaknesses that may well make us feel that we should 
begin to shift this organizational pattern toward a clean-cut, purpose 
basis. The first of these two weaknesses is that, for the major part of the 
program—the “academic” part—schools are organized on a process basis 
although there is good reason to believe that the institutions exist 
primarily to achieve purposes which are not identical with the processes 
now being stressed. The second weakness is that we do not retain this 
process basis throughout the whole institution, but shift toward a purpose 
organization when we enter the areas of “nonacademic” and vocational 
education. This procedure causes an institutional fracture, running from 
top to bottom of the organization between these two aspects of the work 
of the school, which can but weaken the entire educational structure. 
Both of these weaknesses should be eliminated by centering on the pur- 
pose basis of organization and by giving it priority throughout the 
institution. 


How Purpose Organization Would Change High Schools 


If our high schools in general were to begin to unify their 
organization around the major purposes of youth education, we might 
expect to find more schools in which some of the following changes were 
being made. This list, which is not meant to be an inclusive one, will 
suggest the kind of institutional structure that might develop. 

1) Under the immediate supervision of the principal would be four 
or five “coordinators,” each representing a major purpose of secondary 
education that the school intended to stress. 

2) The coordinators or the coordinating committees or both would 
each study the school’s work to see that everything possible was being 
done to achieve the major purposes of the school. 
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3) Courses of study would be developed in which content was evalu- 
ated in terms of its usefulness in achieving one of the major purposes 
with the students for whom the course of study was intended. 

4) The requirements and electives under each of the school’s curricu- 
lums would be reconsidered in terms of the purposes of each curriculum 
for its students. 

5) The registration of students for a new year would be under the 
supervision of the coordinators. 

6) The present practice of requiring students to secure a given number 
of credits in certain departments or subjects before graduation would be 
abandoned as fast as the organization of the school in terms of purposes 
could be effected. 

7) When the school’s educational program is in the direct charge of 
coordinators who are responsible for the achievement of major purposes 
through that program, we may expect each coordinator to be concerned 
about evaluating the pupils’ growth in terms of the purpose for which he 
as coordinator is responsible. 

8) A trend toward the purpose organization of secondary schools will 
modify programs for the education of teachers. 


Evidences of Purpose Organization 


Almost every comprehensive high school is organized in part 
upon the purpose basis. All vocational programs—business, agriculture, 
printing, and auto-mechanics, for example—are developed to meet as well 
as possible a particular lifework purpose that particular students desire. 
Where a functional health education program prevails that is not merely 
a study about health, one may find a purpose-organized department of 
health, Elective courses in art and music open only to those with par- 
ticular interest or ability are indicative of some attempt at purpose 
organization. Some schools have created a position of “coordinator,” or 
“director,” or “supervisor,” or “coordinating committee” for one or more of 
the principal purposes accepted by the school. Few schools, however, have 
played up their purpose organization to the point where it has an un- 
challenged priority over all other bases of organization. 

In such schools there are supervisors or coordinators of citizenship 
objectives, of aesthetic objectives, of health objectives, and of lifework 
objectives. Each supervisor is charged with the responsibility of helping 
every teacher in the school attain the educational outcomes desired in 
each subject with relation to his particular objective. The staff members 
in a number of schools have assigned themselves to committees to promote 
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the major objectives of education in their schools. Instead of a supervisor 
or coordinator of citizenship, there is a committee on citizenship educa- 
tion, another on health education—one for each purpose they stress. 
Although few high schools are fully purpose-organized, the fact that 
the plan has strong logical justification and the fact that the staffs in other 
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schools tend to use it in proportion as they become seriously interested in 
improving the educational programs of their schools suggest that purpose 
organization will be used increasingly by forward-looking and profes- 
sionally minded staffs in the future. Without disturbing the existing 
departmental organization in a large school, an assistant principal, a 
dean of girls, a dean of boys, and a director of guidance could readily 
undertake the tasks of leading teachers and department heads in achieving 
the major objectives of that school. Types of relationships that might exist 
in schools stressing purpose organization are illustrated in Charts 3a 
and 8b. 

The appointment of coordinators for major objectives will be especially 
helpful in schools that are developing correlated or core programs. In 
the former, school experiences are organized to transgress subject matter 
boundaries in order to present a better picture of life to the student. 
Classes may remain separate, but teachers work together out of class to 
articulate the work. In the core program, students remain with a teacher 
for two or three periods at a time for the common learnings that may 
come from several subject matter fields. In both programs, the necessity for 
teachers from different departments to work together should be facilitated 
by the leadership of four or five purpose coordinators. Where schools are 
highly departmentalized along subject (process) lines and where such 
departmentalization cannot be abandoned, the need for the coordination 
that can be secured through purpose coordinators is even more acute if 
a school is seriously interested in a better achievement of its purposes. 


Subordinate Administrative Officers 


Most of the large schools and many schools with enrollments 
of no more than 100 pupils employ, at least on a part-time basis, admin- 
istrative officials such as assistant principals, deans of girls, counselors of 
boys, directors of guidance, directors of extracurricular activities, and 
heads of departments. Many assistant principals perform the duties of 
deans of girls or counselors of boys, and many deans or counselors per- 
form the duties of assistant principals in schools where no one is given 
that title. If a school is small enough, the principal can perform the duties 
carried by all such functionaries in larger schools, but as the enrollment 
of a school grows larger, the need becomes greater for the principal to 
delegate responsibility to subordinate officers. In some schools it is the 
practice to employ several girls’ counselors instead of a dean of girls, and 
several boys’ counselors instead of a dean of boys. Counselors generally 
spend their time in dealing directly with students and are seldom charged 
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with disciplinary responsibilities. They may be directly responsible to an 
assistant principal or to a director of guidance. 

Many studies have been made of the teacher's student load, but few 
have been made of the administrative student load. R. E. Boyles* inves- 
tigated the ratio between the enrollment and the administrative staffs 
(teachers and administrators doing administrative work) of secondary 
schools in cities with a population between 10,000 and 25,000. From data 
secured from 291 schools in forty-six states he found considerable varia- 
tion in administrative loads. Ten schools enrolled more than 1,000 students 
each for the equivalent of each full-time person doing administrative 
work. In one school the equivalent of five full-time administrators dealt 
with 825 students. In schools of different types, the median enrollment 
for each full-time administrator was as follows: four-year high schools, 
570; six-year junior-senior high schools, 550; and three-year senior high 
schools, 450. These results also show the traditional tendency to lighten 
the load as students grow older and advance in grades. This tendency as 
well as the practice of assigning as many as 450 students for each admin- 
istrator in the senior high school may well be questioned. In all proba- 
bility in very few schools is the administrative load light enough for secur- 
ing optimum results. 


The Assistant Principal 


In 1926 С. R. Van Ewan studied the duties and activities of 
assistant principals in 52 Ohio communities and found that their chief 
responsibilities had to do with clerical duties and the supervision of extra- 
curricular activities. He reported that “in the majority of cases, the duties 
of the assistant principals are defined entirely by the principal of the 
school.”* Twenty years later, similar studies made in Wisconsin and in 
Minnesota® indicated that although the assistant principal still holds a 
clerical position, he is assuming some responsibility for more varied activi- 
ties in both administrative and supervisory fields. Assistant principals 
share with principals the responsibilities of administering the educational 
program, of school control, and of extraclass activities. They are also 
taking a part in developing supervisory programs. The investigators 


“Robert E. Boyles, “What Is a Satisfactory Pupil-Administrator Load?” NASSP 
Bulletin No. 103, January, 1942, pp. 107-109. 

5 Charles R. Van Ewan, “The Function of the Assistant High School Principal and 
other Assistant Executives,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), 
March 81, 1926, pp. 148-150. 7 

„$C. W. Boardman, J. М. Gran, and Agnes Е. Holt, “The Duties апа Responsi- 
bilities of the Assistant Principal in the Secondary School,” NASSP Bulletin No. 137, 
March, 1946, pp. 3-11. 
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believe that as assistant principals improve their professional preparation 
and establish their worth, they will be given greater responsibilities in 
performing the more critical and significant of the principal's duties such 
as improving instruction and meeting parents. 

Even in the smallest schools it is desirable to have an assistant principal. 
He may be only a regular teacher who has been appointed to carry on 
in the absence of the principal, but such an arrangement provides for 
stability and allows the principal to multiply his activities and broaden 
the areas in which he works. It is to be expected that an assistant principal 
will be chosen to complement the principal in many ways. Few if any 
individuals are equally able in all fields. Hence it is reasonable for the 
principal to choose an assistant who works with great effectiveness in 
areas where he himself is least skillful. However, such a choice obligates 
the principal to provide his assistant increasing opportunities for growth 
as he is able to take advantage of them. Most individuals grow under 
responsibility and should be guided so that they grow in effectiveness. 
The assistant principal should have opportunities to grow into the respon- 
sibilities of the principalship and in his turn select an assistant whose 
qualities and characteristics complement his own. 


Heads of Departments 


Аз schools increase in size, the departmental form of organi- 
zation is the usual one, although it occurs in some of the smallest schools 
and is by no means obligatory in many of the largest. Department heads 
have these duties: 


1) Conducting departmental meetings 

2) Budgeting supplies and instructional materials 

8) Visiting, rating, assigning, and conferring with teachers 
4) Selecting textbooks 

5) Planning courses of study 

6) Recommending teachers for appointment 

7) Evaluating achievement 


A study by F. M. Raubinger’ in 1946 shows that the situation reported 
by H. С. Koch’ has not changed greatly in the intervening years. Over 
three fourths of the high schools reporting in the more recent study said 
that departmental heads were officially appointed. About 5 per cent of 


7 Frederick M. Raubinger, “Certain Aspects of Departmentalization in High 
Schools” (A Type B project, typewritten, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946), 101 pp. 

sH. С, Koch, “Some Aspects of the Department Headship,” School Review, Vol. 
XXX (April, 1930). 
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the schools reported the existence of rotating plans for appointment 
instead of permanent appointment. Over half of the principals report- 
ing stated that they were dissatisfied with the organization of the high 
school by the traditional subject fields represented by the existing de- 
partment heads. The chief reason they gave for continuing this organi- 
zation was “tradition,” but when asked how they would organize a high 
school if freed from the pressures of tradition, 80 per cent of those reply- 
ing said they would organize by subject departments with department 
heads. This might raise a question as to the nature of the basic reason 
for the continuance of an unsatisfactory practice. 

Although department heads still serve in the large majority of schools, 
there has been a trend to replace them with chairmen appointed for a 
year at a time or with chairmen of groups that cut across the traditional 
departmental lines. 

There are several reasons for this incipient tendency to abandon the 
departmental organization. In the first place, as was pointed out earlier 
in the chapter, it is a process rather than a purpose organization. The 
department head is under a great temptation to concentrate on building 
the vested interests of the subject rather than upon changing the behavior 
of boys and girls. For example, competing departments are tempted to 
strive for large enrollments even at the expense of the optimum growth 
of pupils. This condition is especially likely to exist in schools where 
department heads are appointed by seniority, and where, as a conse- 
quence, some of them have much the same proprietary attitude toward 
their positions that they have toward a piece of real estate they own. They 
think of their posts as personal possessions to be exploited until death 
or retirement and not as opportunities to stimulate the growth of students. 
Moreover, many department heads have looked for leadership to college 
specialists who have been interested in knowledge for its own sake and 
not as a means for influencing student behavior. As a result, department 
heads often cling tenaciously to traditional methods of teaching and to 
autocratic methods of working with other teachers, 

Some principals and school staffs wish to develop programs that will 
cut across subject matter lines and allow students to see problems as 
wholes rather than as isolated parts. Many wish to develop less static 
and more flexible program patterns that will more readily permit the 
introduction of new ideas and allow greater teacher participation in 
administration. Hence the tendency to abandon the departmental organi- 
zation is likely to grow stronger although it may spend itself in an effort 
to improve the existing situation. 
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The objections to the present departmentalization in high schools have 
led some students of high school administration to decry all depart- 
mentalization as bad and to conclude that good schools were not de- 
partmentalized. Although it is true that present high schools, in general, 
suffer from excessive and inefficient departmentalization, it does not 
follow that departmentalization is altogether bad. Many high schools, 
too small to raise any problem of over departmentalization, should con- 
tinue to operate as “a school-of-the-whole” with only a trace of any 
departmentalization. But large schools, like any other large institutions 
that carry on complex programs, require departmentalization. They need, 
however, to be departmentalized along lines directly related to the 
achievement of the various purposes for which any institution exists. 
For instance, if local city government exists to protect the property, life, 
and health of citizens, it needs departments of police, fire, health, sanita- 
tion and parks, and so on, each of which is concerned with fulfilling a 
purpose of local municipal government. It may also need such other 
purpose departments as personnel and purchasing, but these two will 
be recognized as subordinate to the former group, whose work they 
assist. The latter are typical of the “service” departments that are sub- 
ordinate to the departments directly concerned with the achievement of 
the major purposes to be served. 

So in a school there should be both major and service departments. The 
major departments should bear a close relationship to such major pur- 
poses as health, citizenship, and lifework, for example, 1.е., they should 
be purpose-organized departments. There should also be such service 
departments as guidance service and curriculum improvement. These 
latter are subordinate to the former and exist not to decide what the 
major departments should do but to furnish such service in their special 
fields as is needed by the major departments in the discharge of their 
functions. Every large school needs such departmentalization; the present 
fault lies not in having departmentalized high schools but in having 
departments that center not on purposes but on processes which perhaps 
were once necessary to achieve the school’s purposes. The high school 
principal’s function in relation to this situation is not to abolish all depart- 
ments, and thus bring into being a nondepartmentalized school, but 
rather to lead the school and community to be willing to reorganize the 
school in terms of its major accepted purposes, and then to coordinate 


the work of the major and service departments so that maximum levels 


of purpose achievement are more effectively and easily reached than 


would be possible without such coordination. 
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In fairness to present department heads, it must be said that many 
have been effective leaders in improving instruction in their departments, 
They have tried to do what they were told they were to do by those 
who appointed them. Some have been especially effective in stimulating 
teacher participation in administration and have been active in influenc- 
ing student behavior, even though their efforts required the overstepping 
of departmental lines. Many have carried heavy loads of teaching, in 
addition to administrative detail. However the problem of departmentali- 
zation is solved, clerical assistants should relieve department heads of 
harassing administrative details, and teachers should relieve them of 
heavy teaching loads. Principals must also provide time for department 
heads or committee chairmen or purpose coordinators to exercise pro- 
fessional leadership and should help them become open-minded and 
resourceful teachers influencing student behavior and achieving the 
fundamental goals of the schools. 

In large and small schools alike, some of the most effective work is 
done by committees. Committees of the faculty often deal with such 
matters as curriculum revision, scholarships, professional study, and 
faculty welfare. Special committees of the faculty are concerned with 
such problems as improving the marking system, establishing memorials, 
determining salary increments, evaluating achievements, and even select- 
ing personnel. Committees of faculty members and students work together 
on athletics, school assemblies, social affairs, afterschool activities, health, 
safety, citizenship, and beautification of the school. Because there is a 
psychological value in arranging for everyone to have a part in any group 
project, committees are sometimes created which have small reason for 
existence. There is no justification for thus straining to achieve the form 
of a vigorous organization. There are plenty of important tasks to be per- 
formed in any school, and if the needs are developed clearly in faculty 
discussions, the problem will be one of securing personnel to carry Оп 
important work and not one of finding busywork for committees that 
have no real function. 

Such committees and their work should be evaluated by the commit- 
tees themselves and by the faculty each spring. No committees should 
be continued beyond the year which the staff cannot see as essential for 
the work of the following year. Committee membership and the chait- 
manship should be on a rotating basis so that some new members replace 
the old ones each year and a new chairman takes charge. This prevents 
a member of the staff or a whole committee from “getting in a rut”; it also 
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means that staff members get a broader experience with the work of the 
school and hence are progressively better able to participate effectively 
in helping to plan and carry on the work of the school. 


Selecting New Staff Personnel 

For many individuals the vocation of high school teaching has 
always been one of short duration, During the past fifty years the situa- 
tion has improved and the average tenure of high school teachers is now 
longer than it was in 1890. However, except in periods of economic de- 
pression, the financial and educational loss caused by the turnover of 
high school teachers is considerable. It is expensive because of the time 
and effort that must be spent in selecting, orienting, and supervising new 
teachers. It is expensive, also, because society receives no return on its 
investment when individuals who have been trained at public expense 
for teaching serve in the profession for a short time and leave it. Admin- 
istrators can well give careful thought to the matter of securing longer 
tenure on the part of staff members. 

Undoubtedly improving salaries is the chief means of lengthening the 
stay of teachers in their present positions; hence administrators should 
do everything in their power to secure the most attractive salary schedules. 
And yet salaries alone cannot explain the efforts of teachers to move from 
smaller communities to larger ones. Salaries are generally related to 
living costs, and real wages are not always highest in communities that 
pay the highest salaries. 

But salaries are not the only factor. Administrators should be aggres- 
sive in improving the conditions under which teachers work, in improv- 
ing their status in the community, in protecting them from unreasonable 
demands on the part of the public, and in making it possible for teachers 
to achieve professional recognition without moving from one community 
to another. Administrators should use all possible opportunities to 
strengthen апа utilize whatever advantages their schools and com- 
munities have over others in making high school teaching positions 
therein attractive. Many high schools and school systems are generally 
considered desirable places in which to work because of staff morale, or 
because of community appreciation or opportunities for professional 
growth, or because of the effectiveness of the staff as judged by the 
achievement of students. These conditions seldom exist in isolation but 
are usually found together and are one explanation of why teachers 


remain in the profession. 
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Staff Selection a Professional Task 


For many years authorities in school administration and super- 
intendents of schools have earnestly attempted to bring local school 
boards to accept the point of view that the selection of teachers is a tech- 
nical task to be performed by an educational expert, the superintendent, 
and not by a lay board of education. Information gathered in the National 
Survey of Education indicated that their efforts have been generally 
successful and that only occasionally does a school board appoint teachers 
without the official participation of the superintendent. In the same 
survey it was found that in high schools enrolling fewer than 2,000 pupils, 
the principal has a significant part in the selection of teachers in approxi- 
mately four fifths of the schools. In schools with higher enrollments the 
proportion is almost three fifths. In very small high schools where the 
high school principal is in reality an assistant principal, he has very little 
to say about the selection of teachers, the superintendent of schools 
assuming practically all of the responsibility. In larger, one-high-school 
communities the principal of the high school carries a larger share, per- 
haps even the full responsibility for nominations to the superintendent 
of schools. In urban multiple-high-school communities, the degree of 
responsibility for teacher selection carried by high school principals tends 
to fall, for here centralized personnel offices are often a part of the super- 
intendent’s office and draw up recommended lists of qualified candidates. 
The high school administrators are required to accept or select from the 
top name or names on these lists. A limiting factor is the transfer of 
teachers between high schools of the system. A principal cannot expect 
to have the right to ask for a teacher new to the system when an un- 
assigned teacher is already employed in the system. Thus the freedom 
of choice of some high school principals in large cities is less than that in 
communities with but one high school. In any case, great care should 
be used not to assign teachers to a high school in such a way that the 
principal feels that he cannot be held responsible for the failure of that 
teacher. Moreover, the assignment should be so made that the new 
teacher feels that the principal and the staff of the school or department 
really wanted him to join the staff. 

The principal cannot be held responsible for the conduct of the high 
school unless he has an active part in selecting the staff. Е. С. Cline says’ 
“The principal should be consulted in this matter; he should be inter- 
ested enough in getting the personnel he wants, sufficiently well informed 
in the manner of engaging teachers, and able to present his needs 50 
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clearly and convincingly that he will be consulted.”® The judgment of 
assistant principals, department heads, and teachers who expect to work 
with a new appointee can be helpful to the principal in making wise 
choices. A principal and his staff have no responsibility more important 
than that of selecting new members of the staff. If they can do that one 
task well enough, the success of the school is assured. 


Selecting Good Candidates 


The National Survey of Secondary Education reported that 
applications by individual teachers constitute the principal source of 
candidates for teaching positions in high schools, although many candi- 
dates came through placement bureaus of higher institutions and through 
private teachers’ agencies. This is evidence that principals are not as 
aggressive as they should be in searching out new personnel. Adminis- 
trators should not wait for applications. They should determine staff 
needs as early as possible and search for the persons most likely to com- 
plement the abilities of those already on the staff. Occasionally the mem- 
bers of a staff are so young that age and maturity are needed. Often the 
reverse is true. To provide lifelike experiences for boys and girls there 
should be a balance between men and women. There should also be a 
balance in achieving the purposes of the school. Leisure time activities, 
represented in art, music, dramatics, and athletics, should be emphasized 
but not at the expense of citizenship activities. Staff members should 
have intellectual interests and attainments but not at the expense of a 
broad interest in the activities of those with whom they work. The 
staff should represent as many localities, educational institutions, and 
experiences as possible. 

The matter of acquiring and maintaining a staff balanced to achieve 
the purposes of the school is a subtle problem that presents itself each 
time an addition or replacement is made. If an instructor of mathematics 
is being added, should he be selected on the single basis of skill in the 
classroom or upon the two bases of classroom skill and usefulness in stimu- 
lating and guiding extraclass activities? If both criteria are used, should 
the opportunity be utilized to secure an assistant coach of football or to 
strengthen the dramatic activities? Overemphasis of one aspect of the 
school, generally an unwitting result of wholehearted enthusiasm, is not 
so likely if principals are aware of the implications of each appointment. 

Many administrators who have given much thought to the selection 

9E, C. Cline, “General Technique of Senior High School Organization,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XI (April, 1925), 245-250. 
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of teachers upon the basis of traits that are intangible and difficult to 
measure, but essential to teaching success, have been impressed by the 
apparent maturity of high school students in judging teaching effective- 
ness. A few students always express admiration for a teacher not regarded 
highly by administrators; a few students always fail to appreciate a 
stern taskmaster however well thought of by administrators; but generally, 
in the judgment of administrators, high school students are discerning 
and not easily deceived. Hart collected the opinions of 10,000 high school 
seniors concerning the teacher liked best, the teacher liked least, and the 
teacher who taught most effectively. 


Table 13. The Twelve Most Frequently Mentioned Reasons for Liking 
“Teacher A” Best, as Reported by 3,725 High School Seniors 


Frequency of 
Reasons mention 

Is helpful with schoolwork, explains lessons and assignments clearly and 

thoroughly, and uses examples in їеасыпр........................ 1,950 
Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can take a 

So cho a nad ое EEE EE SNE AE ot OPT улусу ne a 1,429 
Human, friendly, companionable, “опе of us”. . 1,024 
Anterestedam and understands) pupils ds ai Wesley ie cele suisse acs wines 937 
Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes classwork a 

о Ge Wl one ИИИНИН 805 
Strict, has control of the class, commands respect . 753 
Impartial, shows no favoritism, has no “реі5”........................ 695 
Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or загсазїїс..................... 613 
AWE learned the subject ian een nmin 538 
A pleasing personality... .. . 504 
Patient, kindly, sympathetic 485 
Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving examinations and tests ..... . 475 


Frank W. Hart (comp.), Teachers and Teaching, by Ten Thousand High School Seniors (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934). Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Some of the findings are presented in Table 13. They suggest that high 
school seniors have an appreciation of efficient classroom management 
and wholesome teacher-student relationships. 

Through the acts of their legislatures and the rulings of their state 
boards of education, all states have set up minimum requirements for 
secondary school teachers. The regional accrediting associations have set 
up minimum standards for teachers as well. These standards and requir 
ments eliminate some kinds of failure in teaching but they do not іпзше 
success. It has been difficult to define good teaching, and as a result 
difficult to determine the characteristics that predict success in teaching: 
Nevertheless, experienced administrators regard as highly significant 
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any information about prospective employees that pertains to the factors 
of health, kinds of experience, scholarship and professional preparation, 
intelligence, personality, and training for the direction of extraclass 
activities. Probably the most important quality a teacher can have is a 
capacity for growth, but it is difficult to detect the presence or absence 
of this characteristic in a young or prospective teacher. It is not difficult 
to learn about three additional significant items, however—general intelli- 
gence, success in practice teaching, and the manner in which a candidate 
is regarded by his peers. 

The most reliable sources of data concerning prospective teachers are 
references, interviews, and visits to the classroom. All three have their 
weaknesses. Prospective candidates ask for references only from those 
persons who are likely to write favorable ones. If the employing official 
knows personally a reference to whom he can write (with the permission 
of the candidate if need be), he should write asking specific questions. 
Knowing the reference, he will know how to evaluate the answers. Some 
candidates appear at their very best in an interview or when being 
visited in the classroom. Other equally strong candidates are at their 
very worst in similar situations. The employer is safest when securing a 
candidate whom he knows or who is well recommended by someone 
whose judgment he trusts or by a teacher-training institution known for 
its ability to identify promising professional prospects. Lacking these, 
he must use his own judgment, supported perhaps, in the words of a suc- 
cessful administrator with many years of experience, by “a hunch, a hope, 
and a prayer.” 

Movements have started for the more careful selection of students of 
education by schools of education and for the early elimination of the 
least fit during the training period. The development of a workable plan 
by which the schools of education can bear more of the responsibility for 
providing better candidates from which high school principals may 
choose is a task that will require much time and research. Until then the 
responsibility of selecting new staff members who are properly qualified 
will have to rest pretty largely upon the judgment and experience of the 
superintendent, the high school principal, and their assistants. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. What purposes do parents have when they send their children to high 
schools? Youth, when they attend? Teachers, when they teachP A community 
when it supports a public high school? To what extent are these sets of purposes 
identical with or related to each other? Which should be given greatest weight 
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by a faculty in deciding what purposes are important? Should a faculty decide 
what the purposes of any high school are to be? 

2. Consider the organization of a fairly large business or store. Is it depart- 
mentalized? Should it be? Why? Is each department necessary if the purposes 
of the enterprise are to be realized? 

3. Are large high schools “too” departmentalized or wrongly departmental- 
ized, or both? If so, what would you do about it? Abolish all departmentaliza- 
tion? Create different ones? What ones? 

4, When, if ever, should a high school principal use the facilities of a 
private teachers’ agency in filling a staff vacancy? What are the arguments for 
and against doing so? 

5. How, in the college you are attending, may superintendents and high 
school principals become acquainted with the qualifications of seniors in- 
terested in teaching? Do the records on each prospective teacher that are 
available to them show what his qualifications are and are they complete 
enough to help the school executives decide on the merits of each? 

6. How important is it for a high school principal to observe the teaching 
of a prospective teacher? Is it fair to the teacher to be asked to undergo such 
a visit? Is it fair not to have a chance to show what he can do in the classroom? 

7. What do you as a student like and dislike most in teachers? Should 
principals take these characteristics into account? 
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STAFF LEADERSHIP AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


No principal can do his professional duty to his country or 
his community by doing only the “shopkeeping” mentioned in the quota- 
tion by Finney in Chapter 8. Until his high school is as good as it can 
be expected to be, that principal’s major responsibility is its improve- 
ment. As the last chapter indicated, this is also a group responsibility 
of the whole staff in any high school, but in this area particularly the 
principal is expected to show the high qualities of leadership well 
illustrated by Yauch in his book referred to in Chapter 7. But no princi- 
pal has organized his school well merely because it is organized to 
operate well. It is only really well organized when it is organized for 
its own improvement. The present chapter stresses this aspect of high 
school organization. 


Integrating Staff Personnel 


In any cooperative enterprise it is necessary to define the 
functions of the various units in order to prevent overlapping and mis- 
understandings. This means that everyone on the staff of the school 
should understand the purposes of the institution and the part to be 
played by each group and each individual in their achievement. How- 
ever, it is possible for a group of workers to spend a disproportionate 
amount of time in trying to define duties too sharply and in allocating 
responsibilities too rigidly. Neither individuals nor groups should develop 
possessive attitudes toward their work, and all should expect occasional 
innocent duplications of effort. If all have common ultimate goals and 
a general understanding of duties, it is possible to develop a spirit of 
give-and-take and of sacrifice for the common good. However, if instruc- 
gons E hazy, or if two individuals or groups both believe they have been 
шк о, М confusion, friction, frustration, and lack of 

g the programs of the school. In a sense faculty 


participation in school administration is like student participation in 
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school government. The principal is the legal source of all authority 
in the school, but in order to attain the highest level of organized 
student life and to give students practice in self-government, he defines 
a limited area, and in this area for a definite length of time he delegates 
all authority to the students. This gives reality to the student govern- 
ment experience and provides students with responsibility that promotes 
their growth. They may make mistakes in using their authority, but in 
the judgment of the principal the damage done is a small price to pay 
for the student growth achieved. In general, teachers as well as students 
grow when they are given responsibility, and principals have often 
been amazed at the development of professional interest, enthusiasm, 
willingness to work, and willingness to sacrifice when teachers’ com- 
mittees have been given real responsibilities in determining issues vital 
to them and to the schools. 


Why Teachers Should Participate in Administration 


Promoting their growth by giving them responsibility is a 
valid reason for encouraging teachers to take a large part in determin- 
ing the policies of the school, but it is by no means the only one. 
Principals find that better programs are built when teachers take part 
in their development than could possibly come out of the thinking of 
the principal alone. The principal has a broader point of view than the 
teacher. He is likely to see problems in clearer perspective and to take 
more factors into account in reaching a decision. However, the teacher 
has the closer view, for he can see the effect of a policy on the indi- 
vidual student. Both views are needed for the formulation of the best 
educational policies. All views and all kinds of ability are needed, as 
well, for the making and carrying out of specific programs. Doubtless 
in every high school there is at least one small area in which each mem- 
ber of the faculty may be a more effective specialist than the prin- 
cipal. The best interests of the school and of the staff demand the full 
utilization of all these talents. 

In addition, principals find an advantage in wide teacher participa- 
tion because teachers carry out more effectively and understandingly 
a policy that they have had a part in determining than they do one 
that has been handed to them. It is essential that teachers have under- 
Standing, sympathy, and even a sense of authorship toward the edu- 
cational plans with which they are entrusted. Many worth while inno- 
vations have failed because teachers did not understand them or had 
no real interest in seeing them succeed. 
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It is true that the principal is the legally constituted source of authority 
in the school, subject to the superintendent and the board of education, 
and cannot by delegating it absolve himself from responsibility. He may 
find it wise to delegate authority only in definite areas and for limited 
lengths of time. In an extreme case he might find it necessary to over- 
rule (veto) the acts of the entire faculty. In such a case the faculty 
still has the right of appeal. If in a particular school a principal finds 
it increasingly necessary to resort to the legal authority of his status 
as a principal, if he feels frequently called upon to veto directly or 
indirectly the expressed will of the staff, if he finds it increasingly 
necessary to resort to the techniques of the dictator in order to keep the 
school going, then he has reached the extreme limits of usefulness in 
that school. He should recognize this sooner than anyone else and 
should take steps to bring the relationship to an end. It may not be 
easy or convenient for him to do this, but it is better for him and for 
the school if he takes the initiative instead of waiting until the superin- 
tendent or the board of education takes it. 

In most schools he will succeed best by being a coordinator and 
director of cooperative activities, His effort should be to stimulate and 
release initiative rather than stifle it. He should promote free trade in 
ideas and talent so that the best ones can be adopted by the school. 
As he and his staff grow in their interest and understanding of profes- 
sional problems, in dealing with the faculty he will probably come to 
behave as though it were the chief source of his authority. 


Delegating Responsibility and Authority 


With cach assignment of responsibility the principal should 
delegate authority to carry out that assignment. In fact, it may be said 
that responsibility has been assigned or delegated only in name unless 
authority goes along with it. In a democratic society no one has authority 
unless he has responsibility, which is the first to be acquired and is the 
reason for the authority. Even the principal would have no authority 
in a school if he had not been given responsibility by the state through 
the local board of education and the superintendent’s office. The prin- 
cipal, in turn, delegates authority if he really delegates responsibility; 
not to do so makes such delegation a mere pretense. It is not possible 
or desirable for the principal personally to administer all the details 
connected with the management of a secondary school, but unless he 
really delegates both authority and responsibility, he у find himself 


faced with such a task. Most people—teachers, pupils, and patrons— 
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prefer dealing with the principal rather than with the assistant prin- 
cipal, director of guidance, director of extracurriculum activities, depart- 
ment head, or individual teacher charged with a particular responsi- 
bility. When the principal is approached concerning a matter that has 
been delegated to another, his reply should be, “Have you seen the 
assistant principal?” (Or “the girls’ counselor,” or whoever has charge 
of the problem.) He should be reluctant to overrule a decision of one to 
whom he has delegated responsibility. Unless the decision is patently 
wrong or unfair, it should be sustained. Otherwise, the principal will 
find that the responsibilities he delegated to others are finding their 
way right back to his desk. However, here again the spirit is more 
important than the letter. In any big organization, definite limits must 
be set for all large units of administration in order to avoid the overlap 
and duplication of functions, 


Integration Can Be Overdone 


Systematic efforts should be made to improve the morale of 
the teaching staff. In the first place, in the making of group decisions 
a consensus should be secured wherever possible. Some decisions will 
have the opposition of a considerable minority group, but as long as 
some forward progress is being made it is worth while to proceed 
slowly in order to maintain wholehearted and enthusiastic support. 
Second, in making any innovation it is important to achieve success; 
hence initial projects in a new program should be so planned that they 
will have every chance of succeeding. Moreover, whenever possible, 
successful achievements of any kind by any staff member or committee 
should be recognized publicly, but such recognition should not persist 
long enough to evoke jealousy or ill will. Praise often repeated, even 
though deserved, has contributed to the professional jealousies that 
divide some faculties into two or more militant and mutually suspicious 
groups. Finally, no one expects a leader to place his worst foot forward, 
but few will accept the leadership of anyone who is preoccupied with 
covering up his own mistakes. An open and aboveboard policy which 
holds that all school business is the rightful concern of teachers, patrons, 
and students is likely to build confidence and group morale. 

Unless they are socially undesirable, individual differences of students 
and teachers should be respected. A dynamic society does not try to 
mold all individuals to a pattern; rather, it wants individuals to grow 
as individuals in the hope that some of them will vary enough to make 
distinctive contributions to the progress of the group. A school that is 
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preparing for future democratic living by means of its present practices 
will have a staff whose members have professional training and profes- 
sional interests and who are without snobbishness in dealing with the 
ideas advanced by others. The ideas and ideals of the principal, for 
example, will be accepted or rejected on their merit and not merely 
because they were presented by the principal. And in dealing with 
students, teachers will give their ideas and points of view the same 
hearing and courteous attention they would give to those of adults. 
Suggestions that have no merit need not be tolerated, but they are 
accepted or rejected on their own face value alone. They are not 
rejected merely because they come from people who can be imposed 
upon because of their inexperience. Democratic practices in a high school 
also mean that the principal will respect teachers as he wishes them to 
respect young people. In a democratic school the ideas of all individ- 
uals will compete for status on an equal basis. 

The staff should cultivate not only an understanding of youth but a 
faith and confidence in them as well. A certain lack of understanding 
is inevitable between any two generations, for their different experiences 
have given them different points of view. This has perhaps never been 
more noticeable than it is today, with rapidly changing conditions. 
Young people now have the same matter-of-course attitude toward the 
airplane that their grandparents had for the horse and buggy. As always, 
many adults have difficulty in understanding youth and easily resent 
even their vigor and enthusiasm. Teachers must remember that Mother 
Nature is not shortchanging the human race, that young people are 
educable and are merely the product of their experiences. They are in 
need of our confidence, good will, and sympathetic understanding. 


Good Assignments Are Important 


Often the effectiveness of the staff can be increased merely 
by a shift in assignments. It is the business of the principal or his 
assistants to know the capacities and interests of teachers so that each 
one can perform the tasks that he can do with the greatest effective- 
ness. Sometimes the sponsor of a dramatic club has a greater interest 
in a debating or current affairs club. Some teachers can instruct large 
eo suevesstully in social studies or in “appreciation” subjects. Others 
ыл ш large groups and most effective in individual 
Oe nseling, One teacher of English may succeed in build- 
mg appreciation of literature, whereas another is a skillful teacher of 


composition. Each one should serve where he can serve best. 
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In inducting the beginning teacher into the staff, school officials and 
experienced teachers have one of their greatest opportunities to improve 
the effectiveness and morale of their school. A genuine spirit of helpful- 
ness will develop in the beginner a feeling of security at a time when 
he is under a great strain. In some schools, teaching schedules that all 
dislike are assigned to beginners as a kind of hazing precedure until 
they have served apprenticeships and attained seniority. The procedure 
should be, on the contrary, to assign the lightest schedule to the beginner, 
who needs it most. Edmonson has made eight suggestions for helping 
the beginning teacher. 


1) Help should be afforded in finding an attractive place to live, special 
attention being paid to the protection of the teacher against undesirable 
neighborhoods and against the misfortune of taking a room in the home of a 
town gossip. 

2) Advice should be given the teacher during the summer months regarding 
proposed teaching assignments, including information regarding the school’s 
basic textbooks, the course of study and similar matters. 

8) The teacher should be invited to come to the community a day or two 
before the opening of school in order to obtain living quarters and to become 
somewhat acquainted with the school and the community. 

4) An interpretation of the disciplinary policies of the school should be 
given to the teacher in order that she may avoid extremes in disciplinary 
measures. 

5) Former [more experienced] teachers should be urged to extend help to 
newcomers rather than stand on the side lines and watch the beginner struggle 
with annoying problems. 

6) Encouragement should be given to teachers to organize social and 
recreational activities in which new teachers should have adequate opportuni- 
ties to participate. 

7) New teachers should receive sympathetic help from the supervisory staff 
before major difficulties are encountered. 

8) A suggestion should be given to community organizations, such as 
churches and clubs, that the new teacher faces the task of “making good” in 
the school and that this requires that she or he avoid heavy outside demands 
during the greater part of the first year.* 


Although state departments of education and regional accrediting 
associations have done much to reduce teaching loads, the tasks of 
American secondary school teachers are still much too heavy. In most 
schools, for optimum effectiveness, they probably should be reduced 


1J. В. Edmonson, “Give the New Teacher a Chance,” Nation’s Schools, XXXIV, 
No. 2 (August, 1944), 21. Reprinted by permission of Nation’s Schools. 
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by at least one third. Principals should attempt to reduce the teaching 
loads that are assigned. In addition, they can lighten the burdens of 
teachers in other ways. They can arrange that committee meetings and 
staff meetings are held on school time, even if the school is dismissed 
early upon occasions. They can cultivate a respect for the authority 
of the teacher and protect him from the unjustified attacks of critics. 
They can use student assistants and office clerks to relieve teachers of 
clerical duties. They can take every opportunity to eliminate red tape 
and at the same time help teachers to systematize their work. They can 
seek better practices in assigning teaching loads. The Commission on 
Research and Service of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has made a statement of principles concerning the 
assigning of teachers, from which the following are quoted: 


1) There should exist in every secondary school a definitely formulated 
policy relative to the combination of duties assigned to teachers, together with 
long-term plans for its progressive realization. 

2) Individual teaching and assignments should be considered as reasonably 
flexible and subject to change in accordance with the best interests of the 
school. 

8) Every secondary school position should be held by a teacher who is 
qualified for the total combination of duties assigned to it. 

4) Every secondary school teacher should be assigned to subject matter 
fields in which he possesses broad, as well as concentrated, preparation. 

5) Every teaching assignment in the secondary school should be limited 
to not more than two broad fields of subject matter. 

6) As nearly as possible, each teacher should be assigned in conformity with 
the most frequently occurring teaching combinations. 

7) The eae ces responsibilities in a school should be regarded as a part 
of the teachers’ assignments and should be considered in determining their 
total loads. 

8) Whenever possible, new and inexperienced teachers should be assigned 
relatively light loads in comparison with their colleagues.? 


Even though the reductions may be quantitatively small, teaching 
е can be greatly lightened through the employment of adequate 
clerical and specialized professional staffs. The United States Office of 
Education has made available information concerning the ratio of the 


2 : 
Report of the Subcommittee on Preparation of High School Teachers, Assigning 


Т, j 
ee a ny cy A Guide to Better Practice (Washington, D.C.: 
ciation, ation, 1943), 8 pp. Reprinted by permission of the Asso- 
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number of teachers to principals, supervisors, guidance counselors, 
librarians, other professional personnel, and clerical staff at various 
levels of high school enrollment and in various types of high school 
organization.* Among the most significant generalizations that have been 
drawn from the inquiry are the following: 


1) The high schools enrolling 10-99 pupils rarely employ specialized 
professional personnel, yet the number of these schools represented in the 
statistics is 7,520-31 per cent of all public high schools in the nation. 

2) The data indicate that the larger high school (1,000 enrollment and 
over) does not have a proportionately greater number of guidance counselors, 
librarians, other professional personnel, and clerical staff than public high 
schools of lesser enrollment, when the criterion is the number of teachers per 
specialized staff member.* 


Evaluating the School 

Teachers, pupils, and patrons have formed judgments con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the American secondary schools throughout 
the three centuries of their history. When people observed that many 
secondary school graduates were successful in later life, they concluded 
that the schools were effective. Others observed that some graduates 
were not successful, and for them this was evidence that the schools were 
failures. Most schools have pointed with pride to the records made in 
college by some of their graduates. Of the many careful studies made 
of success in college, the most significant is that made by the Progres- 
sive Education Association as a part of the Eight-Year Study.’ This 
investigation reveals that (1) students who had superior success in 
high school usually succeeded in college; (2) there was no pattern of 
subject preparation for college superior to any other pattern of prepara- 
tion; (3) students from the experimental schools had slightly greater 
success in college than did the pupils from the traditional schools; 
and (4) the more the students’ high school programs had departed from 
the conventional college preparatory pattern, the greater was their 

Success in college. 
The persistence of students in remaining in high school until gradua- 
tion has been used as a measure of the school’s success. During the past 


* Federal Security Agency, High School Staff and Size of School (U.S. Office of 
as Circular No. 317; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950), 
«Тыа. 
be Dean Chamberlin, E. D. Chamberlin, Neal E. Drought, and W. E. Scott, Did 
ey Succeed in College? (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942). 
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forty years the percentage of elimination from the high schools of the 
United States has been greatly reduced, but even now no more than 
half of our youth remain until graduation, 

The success of students in doing the work of the school has been 
studied as another index of the achievement of the school. Through- 
out the nation, failures have been steadily reduced during the past forty 
years, but some of our students still experience failure in school, and to 
those who believe in universal secondary education, the percentage 
seems much too large. 


Evaluative Criteria 


From 1933 to 1940 the six accrediting associations of the 
nation cooperated in developing evaluative criteria tor secondary schools. 
A check list of more than 1,000 items was made, and the records of 
more than 20,000 pupils in 200 schools were studied intensively. Items 
on the check list were weighted by judgments of 200 principals and 
87 professional staff members. From these data were prepared criteria 
for evaluating secondary schools as to curriculum, library, pupil activi- 
ties, guidance, instruction, outcomes, staff, plant, and administration. 
One set of the criteria constitutes a comprehensive check list that can 
be used in surveying every aspect of a school. The other two forms 
represent two different degrees of abridgment of the longer form of 
the criteria and can be used for less complete evaluations. Percentile 
norms have been prepared for schools of each of the six accrediting 
associations and for schools of different sizes, so that the relative stand- 
ing of any school on any one of the criteria may be determined. 

The evaluative criteria are universally used in accepting or rejecting 
applications for accreditation in the associations. A school applying for 
membership must first fill out its own report, which means that the 
school must evaluate itself. Over a period of from several months to 
more than a year, members of the staff prepare a statement of the pur- 
poses and philosophy of the school, secure objective data where they 
are demanded, and form judgments on all aspects of the school as 
outlined under the different standards. 

After a school has evaluated itself, a committee of from five to twelve 
schoolmen visits the school and reviews the self-evaluation. The com- 
San е oe to study all aspects of the school's 
school board o nt ae {ш Pee ee 
oh uae gh 3S о they leave, they write a report for the 
a > Б out the strengths of the school, making recom- 
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mendations for improvement, and revising where necessary the staffs 
own self-evaluation. The evaluative criteria have improved greatly the 
inspections administered by the accrediting associations, but their 
greatest value has been in providing an outline of procedure for schools 
that wished to evaluate themselves. The 1950 edition of these evaluative 
criteria stresses to some extent the importance of meeting the needs of 
youth, 


Measures of Maturity 


Great numbers of studies have investigated the learnings of 
school subjects, but recent years have seen increasing efforts to measure 
pupil growth. French holds (see page 204) that the unit of credit does not 
measure what it purports to measure, does not measure the most impor- 
tant elements in the educational process, and no longer has the respect 
of secondary school leaders. He proposes that the unit of credit be re- 
placed with a better measure of social progress and that new administra- 
tive practices be adopted that are consistent with the new measure. 

A new gauge of pupil progress should be developed in terms of the 
kinds of outcomes in which good secondary schools are now primarily 
interested. It needs to meet the demand for methods and measures of 
evaluation and appraisal that are closely concerned with the kinds of 
growth and development that good secondary schools now generally 
seek to effect in their youth. It should be so designed as to be useful 
in administration of pupil guidance, programing, and promotion, mark- 
ing, graduation, and college and job placement, and if so it will revo- 
lutionize all these processes and the whole attitude of youth (and of 
many teachers) toward the schools program of education. No more 
powerful impetus to curriculum reform and reconstruction at the youth 
level could be provided than would result if pupils and teachers 
gradually began to realize that what was marked and recorded, what 
was used for promotion, guidance, graduation, and placement was not 
the older familiar units of credit in subject matter learned. For a good 
decade schools have been getting themselves into a frame of mind 
to appreciate and to use new measures and methods for evaluating 
the results in which they are really interested; hence now is the time 
to start the research work necessary to develop and validate such meas- 
ures. With no more effort than has gone into the development of our 
most elaborate plans for measuring our students knowledge we could 
create new measures of much more significance in American secondary 
education than those now commonly used. 
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If we assume that the well-rounded growth and development of its 
youth toward good standards of maturity and not their possession of 
certain kinds and amounts of knowledge is really the chief concern in 
the education of American youth, then any plan for measuring and 
evaluating the success of a school’s efforts will need to indicate the 
degree to which certain important kinds of maturity have been attained 
by the youth who attend these schools. For if growth and develop- 
ment is our concern, then maturity is the goal toward which we desire 
to mark progress. All growth and development in the young is toward 
maturity, Maturity is attained when one has the structure and ability to 
function as a normal specimen of the species to which his parents belong. 
The normal young of any species have the capacity to grow and develop 
toward what is maturity for the species. Not having yet grown and 
developed until they are like their adult progenitors, the young are 
said to be immature. The human species seeks to facilitate and guide 
the process of growth and development toward maturity in its young 
by establishing schools. The function of the school can thus be evaluated 
by discovering how well and how much it assists the young to grow 
and develop toward maturity. Its success with any individual youth can 
and should be measured in terms of the degree to which he resembles 
in structure and function the best of the adult generation. The measures 
by which the school evaluates its total program and its success with 
particular youths can be gauged better in terms of the growth and 
development attained by its pupils than in any other terms. 


The Regents’ Inquiry 


The Regents’ Inquiry in the State of New York turned its 
attention to the social competence of pupils when they leave school. 
Following are some of the significant findings drawn from those men- 
tioned by F. Т. Spaulding in his summary and interpretations: 

1) Among the boys and girls leaving school every year are a con- 
siderable number whom the schools themselves are unwilling to recom- 
mend for responsible citizenship. 

2) Irrespective of the school’s judgment of their readiness for citizen- 

Tp the leaving pupils as a group are seriously deficient in their 

позе of the problems, the issues, and the present-day facts with 
which American citizens should be concerned. 


3) The boys and girls who are leaving school are fundamentally 
conservative in their outlook on social problems. 


, 4) The boys and girls who are on the point of leaving school, what- 
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ever they may think about the desirability of certain kinds of actions, 
are reluctant to assume responsibility for civic cooperation or to commit 
themselves to action which will involve personal effort or sacrifice. 

5) Once he is out of school the ordinary boy or girl does practically 
nothing to add to his readiness for citizenship, nor does he even keep 
alive the knowledge of civic affairs or the interest in social problems 
which he may have had when he finished his schooling. 

6) The educational plans of many boys and girls just out of high 
school are strikingly unrealistic, even if not wholly impossible of fulfill- 
ment. 

7) Large numbers of even the high school graduates are seriously 
deficient in the basic tools of learning. 

8) Once out of school most boys and girls read almost solely for 
recreation, chiefly in magazines of mediocre or inferior fiction and in 
daily newspapers. 

9) The radio programs to which these young people prefer to listen 
are the variety, comedy, and dramatic features and not the educational 
features or the “quality” musical programs. 

10) Despite the fact that movie-going is a habit with them—or possibly 
because of that fact—few of these boys and girls use much discrimination 
in choosing the moving pictures which they see. 

11) About half the boys and girls who left school are active in some 
sort of club or organization chiefly recreational in purpose. 

12) Large numbers of boys and girls on the point of leaving school 
have no vocational plans, or they have plans which are quite out of line 
with their own demonstrated abilities and with opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

13) The high school’s opinion of its pupils’ vocational competence 
bears little relation to the actual success of these boys and girls in getting 
jobs. 

14) The boys and girls who succeed in getting jobs are more concerned. 
with the superficial conditions of their work, or with the satisfaction of 
having any kind of job, than with particular opportunities which their 
jobs offer. 

15) Schools tend to recommend leaving pupils for citizenship or for 
jobs which have no very definite relationship to the nature of the cur- 
ricula in which the pupils have been enrolled. 

16) The general citizenship and leisure-time activities of pupils who 
have left school bear no apparent relation to the curricula they have 
followed. 
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17) At the time they leave school the ablest pupils possess notably 
greater information about all sorts of matters than do pupils of lesser 
intellectual promise; but the ablest pupils are not greatly different from 
the average in their general social attitudes. 

18) More than three-fourths of all the work which boys and girls were 
taking in New York State high schools in 1937 was academic work or 
work in music and art, and most of the remainder consisted of training 
for business. 

19) More than half the boys and girls who go through high school 
choose their course without advice from anyone. 

20) Nine-tenths of the academic high schools assume no active concern 
for their pupils’ vocational adjustment when they leave school. 

21) Teaching in the high schools everywhere in the state tends to be 
focused on preparation for ће Regents’ examinations.° 

These statements imply a vigorous criticism of traditional secondary 
schools. They also suggest points of attack for any secondary school staff 
interested in investigating its own effectiveness. 

In the New York Regents’ Inquiry’ the young people themselves were 
used in evaluating schools. They were asked to describe the characteristics 
of their schools that they liked least and those they liked best. They were 
asked what changes they would like to see made in their schools. Recent 
graduates were asked if they had been given educational guidance when 
they were in school and what their current chief problems were. A large 
proportion of the answers to many questions were vigorously critical of 
schools and their divorcement from normal life. A weakness in using the 
opinions of youth to evaluate the school is that, as adults, we lack con- 
fidence in their judgments. However, as teachers we must be interested in 
their opinions. Even though they are wrong, they are the starting point 
for any changes in pupil opinions that we may hope to bring about. 


Concepts of Evaluation 


Leonard lists the following principles as the framework in 
which an evaluation program, to be effective, should operate: 


1) There is need for an approach that leads to improvement. 
2) Кш | valid appraisal of the work of a school should be made in terms 
of the objectives which the school is expected to attain. 


or i ; я 
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3) Information sought through the evaluation program should lead to a 
determination of the effectiveness of the educational program in producing 
the desired results. 

4) There is need for schools to cooperate with test makers in developing a 
much wider range of evaluation techniques that will get at many of the less 
commonly appraised objectives. 

5) Evaluation is concerned primarily with the growth of the pupil in 
learning to satisfy his needs in a socially accepted manner. 

6) Evaluation should be thought of as a continuous program. 

7) Evaluation of the school program necessitates the cooperation of students, 
teachers and all other school workers. 

8) The learner has an important role in the evaluation process. 

9) The methods for summarizing and interpreting the evidence obtained 
from a variety of appraisals are a fundamental part of the evaluation program.® 


Ralph W. Tyler defines evaluation as “the process by which we find 
out how far the objectives of the school program are being realized.”® His 
discussion of six major steps in the general procedure may be summarized 
as follows: (1) formulate a statement of educational objectives; (2) define 
these types of objectives in terms of behavior; (3) identify situations in 
which students can be expected to display these types of behavior; (4) 
select and try out promising methods for obtaining evidence regarding 
each type of objective; (5) develop and improve the more promising 
appraisal methods; and (6) devise means for interpreting and using the 
results of various instruments of evaluation. 


The Staff Should Evaluate Its Own Work 


It is more difficult and more complex to evaluate a school than 
it is to evaluate a business enterprise. If a business has made a profit, 
it is usually said to be successful. If it has not made a profit, it is a failure. 
The school, however, exists for many purposes, some of the most im- 
portant of which are difficult to measure. Evaluation of all the objectives 
of the school is too big a task to be accomplished at one time. Yet the 
magnitude of the task is no reason for avoiding it, and when it is neces- 
sary, as it often is, to decide which objective of a school activity shall be 
accepted as the most important one, an idea of the success or failure of 
the activity in terms of that objective can be obtained. 

Members of the staff of a typical high school are not as competent to 
үн h yet Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum (New York: Rine- 
pany, 1946), pp. 490-492. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


J ° Ralph W. Tyler, “Evaluation as a Function of Supervision,” Elementary School 
ournal, XLIV (January, 1944), 264-273. 
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evaluate their own achievements as were the staff members who worked 
on the evaluation program of the Eight-Year Study. Yet the school staf 
is more competent than the patrons of the school, who are daily forming 
judgments about the school and every activity in it. The staff of every 
high school has the responsibility of evaluating its achievements in terms 
of its own objectives. If the objectives are definite and specific enough 
to aid in determining what educational experiences are to be provided 
for youth, they will also be definite enough for the staff to decide whether 
or not it has made progress in achieving its goals. 

As a matter of fact, all schools, all communities, and all teachers do 
evaluate the school’s work. Their evaluations may not be systematically 
made, but nevertheless they are made. It is unfortunate, however, that 
what the school is doing may be changed as a result of these evaluations, 
no matter how poor they may be. Schools should try to make careful, 
thoughtful, and valid evaluations of what they are doing so that any 
changes in policy or procedure may be wisely planned and made. They 
should also evaluate their work in terms of objectives. Currently much 
that passes for evaluation is at best only remotely related to the objec- 
tives of American secondary education that schools commonly profess. 
For instance, citizenship is an objective commonly accepted. by schools. 
The planned efforts of schools to discover how well they are doing with 
this objective are generally limited to standard tests in civics, history, 
and government. Even the makers of such tests concede that they do not 
know what the correlation is between a high score on the tests and good 
citizenship. If pressed, they may admit not only that they do not know 
what it is but also that they would not expect it to be a really high corre- 
lation. Yet the test may be sold under such a title as The Blank Test of 
American Citizenship! Many of the tests used by high schools are tests 
of remembered knowledge in the fields of instruction, when neither the 
relation to the proclaimed objectives of the schools in regard to the field 
covered by the test nor of the particular bits of knowledge included in 
the үе is even close. Any seriously interested school staff can devise 
relatively simple “home-made” tests of performance in the fields of citizen- 
ah for ange and as rt of hese а mak 
а. > | e schooľs program needs strengthening 
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may give us reason to hope that with coaching he 


will make а good football player. After being coached, the boy weighs 
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210 pounds and still runs the hundred in ten flat; no coach would expect 
these figures to prove that he was a successful coach. The real test both 
of the boy and of the coaching is how well he performs in a real football 
game. Good evaluations are always made in terms of performances called 
for by the school’s objectives, goals, purposes, and ends, not in terms of 
the means used. School staffs need to give more attention to evaluating 
their efforts to attain the accepted purposes or objectives of the school 
and less to testing subjects, whose relationship to the school’s proclaimed 
objectives is often indirect and even doubtful. 


A Faculty Can Evaluate Its Work 


To carry on some of these evaluation activities, staffs may 
sometimes require expert advice and guidance. But many others they can 
carry on themselves. For example, the following are procedures that any 
staff could use in evaluating its work without much, or any, advice from 
experts, 

1) It can use the Evaluative Criteria devised by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 

2) It can select and use tests and other appraisal instruments devised 
by experts which do measure the objectives it has set up. 

3) It can use the considered opinions of its own members, students, 
and parents to judge the effectiveness of any single experience or pro- 
cedure. 

4) It can make and use its own tests, check lists, observation records, 
forms for anecdotal records, and forms for reports made by parents which 
stress the kinds of competence represented by the objectives. 

5) It can cooperate with test makers in developing a wider range of 
evaluation techniques to measure some of the less commonly appraised 
objectives. 

A plan developed by W. L. Ransom under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals makes available to high 
schoo] faculties assistance in evaluating a high school in terms of the 
imperative needs of youth” as stated in Education for All American 
Youth: A Further Look. Ransom says: 


For the past three decades educators of vision have worked unceasingly to 
help guide the schools toward educational programs more in keeping with 
known facts about human growth and emerging trends in the modern social, 
€conomic, and political scenes. By the middle thirties it became evident that 
the secondary schools of this country were divided on a number of fundamental 
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issues which were brought sharply into focus by the Report of the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education. All of these issues are not yet 
resolved, Resolution of the seventh issue, as posed by the Committee, seems 
of primary importance if the American High School is to fulfill the role gen- 
erally ascribed to it by the people who render it support. Issue VII of the 
Committee’s Report reads as follows: “Shall secondary education accept con- 
ventional school subjects as fundamental categories under which school ex- 
periences shall be classified and presented to students, or shall it arrange and 
present experiences in fundamental categories directly related to the per- 
formance of such functions of secondary schools in a democracy as increasing 
the ability and the desire better to meet socio-civic, economic, health, leisure- 
time, vocational, and pre-professional problems and situations?”?° F 


He therefore makes the following proposal in another study: 


A good idea of whether a school can be characterized as strong or weak with 
reference to each need may be gained if a member of the faculty, a faculty 
committee, or the entire faculty rates a school on each of the items listed under 
that need. It is proposed that 5 be given as a high rating and 1 for a low 
rating for each of the characteristics, and N. for situations in which an item or 
characteristic does not apply. Then, by connecting the scores on the items under 
each need with a line drawn from top to bottom of the page, one can see 
whether the school has been rated as strong or weak on the need as a whole. 
The weakest characteristics will also thus be easily identified, and consideration 
can then be given to what can be done to raise these low points. Schools get 
better faster when their weaknesses are identified and when there is a school- 
wide and community-wide effort at eliminating these specific weaknesses. 

The value of the checklist lies in the fact that its use will enable a school 
ог easily to identify the weak spots in its program as a means for meeting 
the imperative needs of youth. If a school’s program is good when it meets the 
imperative needs of its youth, as many people are on the record as believing, 
then the only really valid criteria by which a school’s program can be legiti- 


mately judged are those which measure it in terms of its success in meeting 
these needs.1+ 


An idea of how Ransom’s method of evaluation may be used is sug- 


gested by the following extract, which deals with the first of the ten 
imperative needs; 


10 Willi “ s 
illiam L. Ransom, “Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth in the American 


High School, A Checklist? А 
СЫЙЫ Fee) os a. робото, ‘Teachers College 


11 William L. Ransom, “How Well 
» А D ~ | 
Needs of Youth?” NASSP Bulletin Мо. 164, ee a ao 
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Imperative Need No. 1: All youth need to develop salable skills and those 
understandings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive 


participant in economic life. 


1) The school seeks to develop in all students an 
understanding of the interdependence of workers and 
the contributions of all workers to the social and 
economic welfare of the nation. 

2) The school has a plan by which students, 
employers, parents, and community agencies work to- 
gether in developing the student work program. 

3) The school stresses the dignity of both essential 
and creative labor, giving equal recognition to all 
work that is well done. 

4) The school strives to develop in pupils an 
adaptive attitude toward technological developments 
and the occupational changes brought about by new 
inventions. 

5) The school provides for all students who plan 
to go to work before completing high school, or im- 
mediately after graduation, instruction in such perti- 
nent areas as the channels through which jobs may be 
secured and the techniques of applying and being 
interviewed as an applicant. 

6) The school provides for experiences through 
which students may develop understandings of the 
individual’s role, responsibilities, and methods of 
functioning in labor and management organizations: 
talks by employers and employees, study of com- 
munity groups, motion pictures, and so on. 

7) The school gathers much information about 
each individual student’s interests, abilities, aptitudes, 
and personal characteristics for use in helping the 
student determine a field of work in which he may be 
successfully employed: diversified occupations pro- 
gram, tests, observation, and so on. 

8) The school provides opportunity for students 
to evaluate critically, in terms of their purposes, in- 
terests, and capabilities, employment opportunities 
and requirements of many occupations through study, 
field trips, job surveys, discussions with labor and 
management personnel, and so on. 


N 


1 


2 
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9) The school emphasizes the development of |N|1|2|3]4]|5 
abilities in basic occupational processes and with basic 
tools and machines. 

10) The school maintains contact with major occu- 
pational fields to keep its vocational program up-to- 
date in regard to new methods and procedures and 
technological developments. 

11) The school enlists employer and parent cooper- 
ation in evaluation of pupils’ work experiences in terms 
of student growth in attitudes toward work and fellow 
workers and toward quality of work. 

12) The school helps to arrange for supervised 
work experience, in terms of individual purposes, in- 
terests, and capabilities, for an increasing number of 
youth regardless of academic, economic, or social 
status. 

13) The school bases its program of vocational 
education on continuing studies of present and prob- 
able future types of work available to youth in the 
local and regional community. 

14) Space and equipment are available in school 
or community or in both for an increasing number of 
youth to receive training in work for the production 
and distribution of goods and as a civic service. 

15) The school uses the work experiences of its 
students to enrich the instructional programs of both 
employed and unemployed youth in school. 

16) The school evaluates its program for develop- 
ing salable skills in terms of pupil ability to find and 
hold jobs suited to individual interests and abilities.*? 


\ 


Such evaluations make interesting reports to parents and serve as а 
means of introducing them to all aspects of the work of the school. Staff 
members, for their part, need interested audiences to whom they сап 
report their plans and achievements. Most teachers who are failing to 
do their best work are not lacking in technical information; they are 
merely neglecting to use it in making wise choices of the means to employ 
in Working toward the school’s objectives. They are faced with a plethora 
of Ср to carry оп, and it seems to them that по опе appreciates the 
distinction between activities that are important and those that are not. 
They need the stimulus of understanding parents and administrators. 

¥ Adapted from Ransom, “How Well Does Your School Rate on the Ten Impera- 


ti Э 
ve Needs of Youth?” pp. 13-15. By permission of the National Education Association- 
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Every competent workman in any field of endeavor is constantly asking 
himself “What am I trying to do?” and “How can I do it more effectively?” 
In every division of the entire school, and in every class or group activity, 
the members of the staff should ask themselves a continuous stream of 
questions such as these: “What are our aims?” “How shall we achieve 
them?” “How well did we succeed?” “How shall we revise our aims and 
procedures?” 

Evaluation thus becomes not a culminating activity but a constant 
feature of the work of a school staff and an integral part of the planning 
and replanning of all activities in the school. It is an appropriate and 
essential part of planning an assembly program, a unit of work in the 
classroom, the work of a school for a year, ог for several years. With- 
out intelligent evaluation there is no assurance that the school is making 
real progress. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. I it is the business of the high school principal to see that teachers get 
“in-service education,” whose business is it to educate the high school principal 
in service? 

2. A high school principal said: “We are so busy in our school working on 
problems which the faculty think we must solve if our school is to be a better 
one that we do not have time for an in-service education program.” If he said 
this seriously, what is wrong with his idea of “in-service” education? Should he 
be told to conduct a formal in-service education program each year? 

3. If you were principal of a high school in which the faculty was satisfied 
to let you run the school as you wished, would you want to change this attitude 
or be glad to have a chance to carry out your ideas without interference? 

4. How does some high school with which you are familiar rate on the 
check list for Imperative Need No. 1 as given in the text of this chapter? What, 
if anything, should this school do to improve its standing? 
| 5. Will a cursory inspection of а саг enable you to decide how good or bad 
it is? What assumptions do you make in such an inspection if you conclude 
from it that the car is good or bad? 

6. If you have evidence to show that a certain make and model of car has 
an excellent performance record, is it as important for you to check its exact 
specifications as if you did not have this evidence? 

7. Is it best to judge a high school by its specifications (what it has) or by its 
Performance record (what it does)? How have high schools usually been 
evaluated? 

8. Can two high schools serving very different communities be exactly alike 
a be equally good? Why or why not? Do most of the ways of evaluating high 

ools used by state departments of education and other accrediting agencies 
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tend to encourage uniformity in high schools? Should uniformity or individuality 


be encouraged? 
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PART THREE: THE PRINCIPAL AND THE EDUCA- 
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SINCE obviously the high school’s program of education is 
the basic reason for having such an institution, what the prin- 
cipal does to improve this program and to facilitate its opera- 
tion is the most important aspect of his work. Part Three 
presents a broad concept of what the high school’s educa- 
tional program really is, and then shows how high schools 
can be organized and operated to get the maximum out of the 
program in the way of growth and development of students. 


CHAPTER 11 


LEARNING AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


The whole elaborate and complicated organization of the 
public school system and of individual schools exists for only one pur- 
pose: to provide the most completely favorable learning situation possible 
for children and youth. School administration is the process of organizing 
and directing the resources of the school to provide effective learning 
situations. Administrative procedures should never become an end in 
themselves, although the complexities of procedure and organization 
at times make them almost seem so. Fundamentally, the educational pro- 
gram, with the learning experiences it provides, is the heart and the 
whole of the school; all else is subsidiary and important only as it con- 
tributes to the educational program. 

The body of contemporary educational literature dealing with the 
elementary and the secondary educational program is immense. Even a 
casual review of this literature will reveal that educators whose points 
of view are similar frequently differ, however, in their solutions to 
educational problems. The lack of a standard terminology is at times 
confusing, as newly coined terms are used with entirely different mean- 
ings by different authors. Fundamentally, the study of the educational 
program requires the study of everything that affects human life and 
organization today: the individual's development and behavior, the social 
and economic scene, and the interaction between the individual and his 
environment. Faced with this complexity, it is no wonder that the sec- 
ondary school administrator may be reluctant to engage in a study of a 
fundamental revision of the educational program. Yet such a revision is 
necessary if youth education is to be a vital and directing influence in our 
society; hence the continuous development and adaptation of the educa- 
tional program must be the primary concern of the secondary school 
Principal. He need not be, and probably cannot be expected to be, expert 
in all of the specialized aspects of the educational program. The resources 
of the entire school staff are required for a comprehensive revision of 
the school’s program, but the principal himself must have a genuine 
understanding of the forces affecting the educational program, the prin- 
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ciples of its organization, and the methods of giving leadership to a 
total staff in its study of learning and the educational program. 


Nature of Learning and the Educational Program 

The educational program comprises all the actual experiences 
of the pupil under the influence of the school. The ready acceptance or 
rejection of this concept of the program depends upon one’s basic con- 
cept of the nature of learning and of the conditions under which it takes 
place. The study of human behavior and development has led to a 
gradual broadening and more inclusive concept of the whole nature of 
the learning process. Learning earlier was conceived to be a highly intel- 
lectual process through which what was vaguely termed the “mind” was 
strengthened and developed. The evidence of learning was the ability 
to respond in yerbal or written symbols, although, as is evident, those 
verbal responses might mean little in terms of understanding or the 
behavior of the individual. Experimental work has revealed slight basis 
for the concept of the mind as a separate entity or as something strength- 
ened by practice, particularly if that practice is irrelevant to the problems 
and needs of the individual. The studies of human behavior and develop- 
ment have provided the evidence for a much more inclusive and functional 
concept. The individual from birth is continually meeting new situations 
and undergoing experiences through which new responses are acquired. 
This process is obviously the manner by which the individual or organism 
learns to live in, and adjust to his environment. The evidence that this 
adjustment learning is taking place is the change in behavior of the indi- 
vidual. Learning is the process of acquiring new responses or adjustments 
and is evidenced by changes in behavior. 


Where the organism faces a novel situation, old responses will not suffice. 
A new response is called for or failure confronts. If fortunate, the organism 
will contrive a response new to it and adequate to cope with the novel dif- 
ficulty. Such a contriving we call “learning.” . . . In such a case the restoration 
(return to equilibrium) is not to the prior state. The organism is different by 
the new response and all that it brings. Each act of learning adds a certain 
change and increment to the very structure of the organism itself.* 


Ar aspects of this concept of learning are important for the student 
of the curriculum. First, it removes the impression that learning is 2 


1 William H. Kilpatrick, “A Reconstruc i | 

; ted Theory of the Educative Process, 

eee College Record, XXXII (March, 1931), 532-533. Reprinted by permission 
ureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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mysterious process going on in and strengthening a postulated and equally 
mysterious something called the mind. Rather, learning is the adjustment 
of a total being, and the only evidence of it is the change in behavior. It 
is not necessary or particularly fruitful to postulate a local or separate 
entity, the “mind,” for learning is much more adequately explained in 
terms of the integrated response of a total organism. Second, learning 
involves the total responses of the individual: emotional, physical, and 
verbal. Learning thus includes the total behavior of the individual rather 
than primarily the narrow and stereotyped verbal response. 

The individual in and out of school is continually facing new experi- 
ences. Obviously, therefore, learning is not confined to the school. How- 
ever, learning through the simple process of growing up and meeting 
situations by trial and error as they occur is sporadic and unorganized. 
The role of the school is to provide many planned and selected experiences 
through which the individual can learn more fully, efficiently, and effec- 
tively than by unplanned experience. These experiences are expected to 
provide the opportunity for more complete and more desirable growth 
of the student through controlled modification and change of his behavior 
than would occur were there no school. 

Although all learning results in change in behavior, the latter must be 
interpreted broadly. Learning may be the process of acquiring the mean- 
ing of symbols and then being able to speak, read, and write. It may be 
the development of certain skills in shops and laboratories. It may be the 
change of attitudes that results in different responses and behavior. It 
may be the learning of methods and processes for the solution of problems. 

The educational program thus becomes all of the experiences that the 
school provides or allows to exist in the environment under its control 
and through which the individual learns new modes of behavior. This 
means that what goes on in the playgrounds, in games, in social events, 
in the classroom, and in all the activities of the school constitutes the 
educational program. Such a definition is not based upon an arbitrary 
classification of certain experience as educational and other experience 
as noneducational. Rather, it arises from an acceptance of the inevitable 
fact that students will learn from all of their experiences. All those that 
are provided by the school thus become part of the educational process 
for which the school must be responsible. The principal's responsibility 
for improvement of the school’s educational program, then, in its broadest 
Sense, involves him in an effort to provide a better total experience for 
the students while under the supervision of the school. The over-all pur- 
Pose is to help all youth to be and to become happier, better adjusted, 
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more successful in their personal lives, and as young citizens better able 
and more willing to defend and develop our democratic social order. 


Factors Affecting the Educational Program 

Since the educational program should provide learning ex- 
periences that enable the student to adjust more successfully to the 
environment in which he lives, and to be more skillful in improving it, 
the program itself should be affected by all the forces and factors that 
affect both the learner and the environment. The experiences comprising 
the program should provide activities conducive to learning, should reflect 
the problems and situations relevant to the social and economic scene 
in which the student lives, and should be directed toward goals that are 
real and important to the student. The development of the educational 
program should be based upon consideration of the general principles 
of learning, the major social and economic characteristics of the society, 
and the broad purposes to be achieved by secondary education. 


Some General Principles of Learning 


A comprehensive analysis of the experimental work on learning 
and the subsequent general principles that might be derived from it is 
far beyond the scope of this review. Numerous comprehensive volumes 
on the subject are available,” but certain general principles are sufficiently 
broad and universal and pertinent to the development of the educational 
program to be stressed here. 

{Оле fundamental principle is that the individual learns only through 
his own activity. What is learned is only what the learner experiences 
through his own activity. True activity is of a widely varied nature and 
и not necessarily be overt and obvious. The significance of this prin- 
ciple is that the teacher cannot pour knowledge or learning into a passive 
student. The measure of the effectiveness of the school’s offering is not 
the outline of the course or the activity of the teacher. The activity of the 
teacher, the whole plan of the classroom procedure, the content of the 
educational program have only one purpose and point: to stimulate 
activity on the part of the student. The essential core of the educational 
program then, is the learning activities it stimulates. 

a ae to the development and understanding of new relation- 
Е eaning and significance of new understandings depends 
р ow closely they are related to the past understandings and exper 


* For example, see Willi - ; 
York; Appleton-Century-Crofts, ing ТИШ" le а AON 2 
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ences of the learner. The earlier experimental work in educational psy- 
chology, with its study of the single stimulus and response, led to the 
inference that learning was primarily the accumulation of a multitude 
of discrete responses. The more recent work and studies of the so-called 
Gestalt and organismic psychologists have emphasized that responses 
are essentially stimuli in a total context, that for each student, learning 
is basically the fitting of new adaptations into his total pattern of think- 
ing or behavior, and that initial responses are to this total pattern and 
not to single, isolated stimuli. Consequently, one phase of learning for 
each person is concerned with attempts to relate his past experience to 
the components of the total new pattern or situation. The significance 
of this principle for curriculum construction is pervasive. It establishes 
the need to organize instruction into blocks or units around some central 
problem theme or to utilize a student interest around which numerous 
and varied specific learnings can be related. It denies the validity of 
organizing instruction and the educational program around a series of 
drills and rote learnings that may have little significance in themselves. 

The learning situations must have some degree of resemblance to the 
life situation in which it is presumed the student is being prepared to 
think and act. Thorough review of this principle would require examina- 
tion of the whole literature on generalization and transfer of learning. 
It is sufficient to state that the assumption that the student will auto- 
matically transfer to life situations what is learned in school is extremely 
doubtful. Only as the school situation resembles the outside situation can 
students generally be expected to make such application. It is true that 
the intelligent or bright student will transfer from situations where the 
resemblances are more remote than will the slower student, but it is also 
probable that the ability of even the bright student in this regard has 


been overestimated. 


К if one wants youth of all levels of ability and interest generally to learn 
in the sense of becoming more and more competent to think and act as 
responsible young citizens, the teaching and learning situations of the school 
must be seen by the pupils as similar to those in life in which they are expected 
to use what they have learned in school. The most able of these youth can make 
the deductions, generalizations, and applications of what they learn in school 
under the subject-organized curriculum to the aspects of their living to which 
this learning applies, no matter how remote the connections and associations 
with life-use are, The average students cannot easily make these associations. 
The least able hardly do so at all. Even the best pupils learn more when the 
connections between school-learning and life-use are easily and directly made. 
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But the best plan for use in the high school . . . must be one effective with all 
youth. As one goes down the scale of educability from this upper ten or fifteen 
per cent of most able youth, the need for relating the learning situation used 
by the school to the use-situation in life where we want the learning to affect 
conduct becomes more and more essential.* 


The significance of this principle for the development of the educa- 
tional program is the need it establishes for the learning activities to be 
drawn from problems with which students are familiar in their environ- 
ment, to use the community as a laboratory for instruction, to utilize 
all visual and auditory means for establishing relationships, and to provide 
many applications for students. 

Real learning must grow out of the experience of the learner and must 
deal with material that he can relate to his own efforts for self-preservation 
and self-realization. L. Thomas Hopkins states that “all good learning is 
seeking satisfaction for personal goals.”* The highest type of learning 
activity camot go on unless the learner has some purpose in view. A 
purpose will not be effective if the activity is so remote from the previous 
experience of the individual that he is unable to relate it in any way to 
his own needs and aims. Real interest, concerning which so much has 
been written in recent years, is not something that exists apart from an 
activity, something extrinsic that the ingenious teacher can attach to this 
or that unit of instruction. Genuine interest comes into existence only 
‘when a proposed activity or learning unit is seen by a learner as being 
related to his own interest and welfare. The learner must feel that the 
proposed activity will contribute to his own efforts to adjust to his environ- 
ment and to those ends that he conceives to be essential to his develop- 
Шер; that is, to his self-preservation and self-realization. It does not follow 
that instruction must cater to the passing whims and fancies of the stu- 
dent, but from whatever source the instruction arises, the learner must 566 
and feel its relation to his own development. Certainly the teacher should 
ee от ee those learning activities that are effective. 
of the learner and m ў [ош ат pet gortuta: сле expen p 

ust contribute to his own felt needs is not a new 


опе, Largely as а result of the teaching of John Dewey’ and his followers, 
it has received wide acceptance today. 
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А tremendous amount of effort and experimentation in recent curricu- 
lum work has gone into attempts to implement these principles in order 
to overcome the difficulty of translating them into actions in practical 
situations. Involved is a consideration of the maturity and characteristics 
of the learner, the experiences the environment has provided, and the life 
purposes of the learner. The application of these principles means the 
development of the educational program around problems that are drawn 
more nearly from current problems and from life. It means that we recog- 
nize that logically organized subject matter will not necessarily provide 
effective learning situations. The acceptance of this criterion of effective 
learning has provided the curriculum worker of today with his greatest 
challenge. 


Some Social and Economic Factors 


The ends that are to be achieved by education must always 
be related to the needs of the social groups to which the learner belongs, 
and those needs will be affected by the particular conditions of that social 
order and culture. Also, learning experiences to be vital to the student, 
must be related to the problems that he recognizes as those encountered 
by people in his own cultural age and group. Basically, then, the content 
of the educational program must grow out of the social, economic, and 
personal situations in which people live. The curriculum worker should 
be a constant student of the social environment. Social change, always a 
characteristic of this country, has been continually accelerating. Sig- 
nificant changes in almost every phase of living have occurred in the past 
two generations which have most profoundly modified the role of the 
school. Although many aspects of these changes might be considered, 
only a few of the more salient ones are presented here. 

The school curriculum must aid in preparing youth to live in an indus- 
trial, urban, and interdependent economy. The implications of this simple 
fact are many. It means that even youth who live in one of our predomi- 
nantly agricultural states grow up in a culture that is becoming increas- 
ingly urban. This urban culture provides many stimulating experiences 
and many educational resources, but it does not provide the opportuni- 
ties for direct learning experiences that a rural environment often can. 
Even boys and girls who live in rural areas have less opportunity for work 
experience and for working in partnership with their parents than was 
Once the case. Experience in lifework activities is less easily gained by 
gradually working into it as the youth grows up; hence more dependence 
must be placed upon the preliminary training and experience that the 
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school can provide. The interdependence resulting from a complex, 
industrial, money economy places greater demands upon youth who are 
learning to work as members of business, labor, and professional groups 
and creates a genuine need to understand vexing political and social 
problems. Housing, transportation, community health, and recreation, for 
example, are among those that affect almost all people. Our culture has 
thus placed much heavier burdens on the school, but at the same time 
it has provided a rich and stimulating laboratory for the school’s educa- 
tional program. 

The schools offering must prepare youth to face increasingly complex 
problems of democratic citizenship. The complexity of our industrial 
economy has produced its problems of citizenship. The democratic face- 
to-face relation of our earlier, simpler culture has changed to the organized 
groups of today. Although democracy may have the appearance of a 
static concept, actually it has been continually reinterpreted and ex- 
panded with each generation, for part of its vitality has been due to its 
dynamic nature. Civic problems that were predominantly national in 
character have, after two world wars, become international. Once our 
chief problems grew out of man’s relation to nature; now they grow out of 
man’s relation to other men. The crucial responsibility of the school and 
the central purpose of its program must revolve around the development 
of intelligent, democratic citizens. The conditions of today provide enor- 
mous problems, but they also provide one of the greatest of educational 
adventures for those who work with the high school’s educational program. 

The school’s program must prepare youth to live in a world dominated 
by the methods and products of science. The discoveries and applications 
of science are the foundation of our technology from which have come 
out productivity and wealth, Although science is commonly associated 
primarily with the so-called natural sciences (physics, chemistry, biology, 
and related fields) and assumed to be a method of study characteristic of 
| шш for which science is responsible t 
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the social implications of scientific discoveries as well as a skill in apply- 
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ing scientic method to all of the broad fields of human endeavor. A full 
recognition of what science and its methods mean to us must be reflected 
in our educational program if it is to be realistically oriented to the 
problems of the twentieth century. 

The school’s program must prepare youth to deal with a vastly increased 
body of knowledge in all fields. Scientific study, the printing press, and 
the increased amount of research has accumulated an enormous body of 
facts and information in a wide array of fields from which those who 
plan and select the content of the school’s offering today must choose. 
Where a few generations ago a few simple courses might present the 
main facts available in the whole field of natural science, today a similar 
amount of time can hardly deal with the elementary principles in one 
small specialized branch of the sciences. American literature has de- 
veloped innumerable specialized areas, as has mathematics. New fields 
of study (health, conservation, psychology, sociology, and many others ) 
have appeared. Whether or not the curriculum worker accepts the concept 
of subject organization, he must still face the problem of selecting from 
the vast storehouse of contemporary knowledge. 

The concept that youth education or education in any particular field 
must be survey and mastery of available knowledge becomes impractical 
and even fantastic. A major problem of education is thus one of estab- 
lishing criteria for the selection of the most pertinent experiences that 
will best prepare youth in methods of approaching new problems and of 
securing information when needed, rather than attempting to develop 
encyclopedic knowledge, an approach that probably never was functional 
and is certainly impossible today. 

The school curriculum must provide educational experiences for youth 
of all interests, abilities, and life purposes. Previous chapters have de- 
scribed the development of the secondary school into a school for all 
youth. Numerous studies indicate that the heterogeneity of the student 
body has increased steadily in all respects as the proportion of youth 
enrolling and remaining in high school has increased.’ These differences 
їй the abilities and interests of the student body have created a need for 
ап educational program vastly more flexible and diversified than is gen- 
erally available today. The requirements of students may be broadly 
Similar, but the means by which they are met must be varied. The special 
fields of study must be modified in numerous ways if a heterogeneous 
school population is to have genuine educational opportunities. To con- 


К орин “That All May Learn,’ NASSP Bulletin No. 85, November, 
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tinue trying to meet this problem by adding new subjects for each new 
interest, ability, or purpose found in a student body is obviously im- 
possible. Present trends toward a more unified, integrated approach with 
provision in the classroom for individual differences seem to offer more 
hope, but they call for fundamental reconstruction of the educational 


pro gram. 


The Needs of Youth 


Planning the organization and selection of learning experiences 
must be guided by the ends to be achieved: the development of certain 
understandings, skills, and attitudes in youth. Without a clear concept of 
the ends to be achieved, curriculum planning at best is opportunistic 
improvising. The practical administrator may be occasionally impatient 
with what appears to be a theoretical review of major purposes of edu- 
cation or major needs of youth. Yet the theoretical approach is funda- 
mental to any sound program. 

Numerous excellent studies have reviewed and summarized the major 
purposes and objectives of secondary education. A particularly fruitful 
approach is to think of the purposes of secondary education in terms of 
the needs of youth for which the school should provide learning and 
developmental experiences. This approach from the standpoint of the 
needs of the learner is in harmony with the concept that the effective 
learning situation arises when learning experiences are designed to meet 
students’ interests and fundamental objectives. 

The publication of the Educational Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth,” and the related report of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American Youth, 
have had a substantial influence in secondary school curriculum adjust- 
ment and have focused attention on “the ten imperative needs of youth.” 
These appear as the end papers of this book, 

е Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals has subsequently 
further implemented these reports by identifying the characteristics 


needed by high schools if their programs are likely to be able to meet 
these needs.’ 
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The Organization of the Educational Program 

Organizing an educational program that attempts to respond. 
to the pressures for needed changes is no longer a simple matter. The 
fields of study that may contribute to the meeting of any particular youth 
need or to the attainment of any specific social purpose may be numerous. 
Indeed, the special fields of knowledge that have developed in recent 
decades make an impressive accumulation of separate course offerings in 
many high schools. J. Paul Leonard reports that in 1930-1931, the Los 
Angeles high schools offered 469 separate courses.” In this maze of pos- 
sible offerings the curriculum worker may easily get lost without a pat- 
tern of organization or criteria for selection of offerings. In a preliminary 
consideration of the high school’s educational programs it is useful to 
recognize two major phases: one for general education, and another for 
specialized education. 


General Education 


Although the imperative needs of youth are common to all 
young people, the programs to meet some of these needs cannot be uni- 
form. Those to meet the needs for vocational skills, vocational pursuits, 
leisure time activities, and appreciations, for example, must vary accord- 
ing to the interests and talents of the individuals. The need for competence 
and understandings in democratic citizenship, family life, and health 
and physical fitness, on the other hand, requires common or similar expe- 
riences for all youth. The area of the curriculum that is directed toward 
providing common or similar experiences for universal needs may be 
termed “general education.” It may be defined as the program to meet 
the educational needs that every individual has by virtue of being a 
person and a member of a social group regardless of his particular posi- 
tion and professional or vocational goal. 

The elementary school program is almost entirely directed toward 
general education and so, increasingly, is that of the junior high school. 
Although differences in emphasis exist among high schools, examination 
of the required work in the typical high school reveals that approximately 
half of the programs are in this category. This presumably is the work 
tegarded as universally needed and by inference represents general edu- 
cation, Whether or not it is the best program of general education is 


X J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum (New York: 
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another matter, but at least the presence of constant, required subjects 
means that high schools now have a program of general education. 

The present emphasis upon education for citizenship and other com- 
mon needs would indicate a trend toward greater emphasis on general 
education in the senior high school and a consequent concern for the 
effectiveness of this program. The upward extension of secondary educa- 
tion is likely to bring with it the postponement of some specialized educa- 
tion into these later years and a consequent greater emphasis upon general 
education or the common learnings in the present senior high school 
years. 

Although the need for general education may be common to all people, 
it must be recognized that even here there are different levels to which 
the program can be carried, rather than a standard level for all youth. 
The same ends are sought, much common content is used, but a broader 
range of generalizations and inferences is attempted with some students 
than with others. Thus youth who continue their education in college, 
and who will work in professional fields in many cases, will in general 
have positions of leadership in the civic, cultural, and social activi- 
ties of their communities. Thus the undergraduate college programs 
should continue in part the program of general education for students 
who will need and desire a more advanced level of education in both 
common and special fields. The development of an effective program of 
general education that will facilitate the kinds of growth and develop- 
ment necessary for all our young people is the central curriculum prob- 
lem of American youth education. 


Specialized Education 


One of the functions of secondary education is to provide 
opportunity for students to develop their special talents, meet individual 
needs, and progress toward individual vocational goals. A dynamic 
democratic society cannot afford to miss any chance to develop through 
education all of the specialized capacities its youth may have. For this 
reason youth education must provide specialized courses and sequences 
of courses to meet these special needs. This body of work, which is not 
required of all students but is elected by the student, under guidance, 
: че strand or area of the educational program that may be termed 
е Although the needs of each youth may be unique 
E 1 ming о: each student program should be an individual prob- 

А area of specialized education is most feasibly organized into 


special sequences for groups with similar purposes and interests. Spe- 
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cialized education has at times been considered to be primarily voca- 
tional in character, but anyone with an insight into the purposes to be 
served by it will see that it must encompass much more than this. The 
typical college preparatory program beyond the level required of all 
students is specialized education, in fact quite highly so. The elective 
courses in the academic areas should be recognized as specialized offer- 
ings for those with appropriate interests and abilities. Much of the 
advanced work in the arts also consists of specialized offerings. 

The scope and extent of the school’s program in specialized fields 
should properly be limited only by the interests and needs of the stu- 
dents, but in practice the resources of the particular school are often 
the limiting factor. Theoretically, any field of study which a group of 
students has a genuine interest in and need for, and which is directed 
toward a socially acceptable goal, is a legitimate offering in specialized 
youth education. For the increasingly specialized world of work that 
now exists, with its rich variety of avocational interests, the comprehen- 
sive secondary school needs to furnish a broad and diverse offering in 
the field of specialized education if it is to serve the needs of youth. 
The principal problem here is how in small high schools we can provide 
for the wide range of worth-while abilities and interests to be found 
in a typical student group. 


Need to Distinguish Between General and Specialized Education 


The curriculum planner needs to distinguish between the two 
areas of the educational program, that of general or common education. 
and that for special needs. Because of the failure to make this distinction, 
much confusion has developed on the part of some people concerning 
current curriculum reorganization. Different methods of subject organiza- 
tion, grading standards, and even teaching procedures may be indicated 
in these two areas of the total program. Thus organization by subjects 
may prove not to be the most functional presentation of content for 
general education and yet be effective and appropriate in a specialized 
field that students may be permitted to elect because of a special ability 
От interest. In a class in the field of general education, which all youth 
are required to take regardless of ability, the satisfactory progress and 
achievement of the individual student can be fairly measured only in 
terms of that student’s ability. In a specialized field, which the student 
elects and which may be for the purpose of preparing for a vocation or 
further study where a specific level of competence is required, a degree 
of achievement needed for initial employment in the industry or for 
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further study of the subject can justifiably be required for credit in that 
course. In a broad course in general education, much of the content for 
study may grow out of the planning of the students and teacher, while 
in a class established to provide competence in a specialized skill such 
as typing, such group planning will serve little purpose. Here recognized 
need, individual interest, and desire to achieve can be assumed from 
the fact that the course has been voluntarily elected by those enrolled 
in it. 

Much of the program reorganization described in recent literature has 
been concerned with the field of general education. Reconstruction of the 
integrating, required part of the high school’s educational program, 
rather than the differentiating, specialized part, is the heart of the current 
curriculum problem. The remainder of this chapter, therefore, deals with 
developments in the field of general education, including the attempts to 
solve this critical curriculum problem. 


The Organization of General Education 

The conyentional high school program has presented three 
categories of course offerings: “the constants,” courses required of all 
students; “the variables,” courses required of certain groups of students; 
and the “free electives.” The program for the individual student consists 
of the constants plus the variable required for the field of specialization 
he has selected (preparation for commercial college, vocational training, 
and so on), plus whatever free electives the student may want to 
include to bring his program to the total number of credits or units 
required for graduation. The “constants” or required courses represent 
the traditional solution to the problem of education for common needs 
or for general education. 

The particular sequence of courses required as general education varies 
among states and among different schools. In some states a minimum 
program is required by state regulation, the individual school being 
allowed to add further required subjects. In some states the requirements 
are largely the responsibility of the individual schools. Although particular 
regional and local interests may be evidenced in state requirements and 
although many minor variations exist among schools, the similarity of 
the general body of requirements among the thousands of secondary 
schools is much more impressive than the miscellaneous differences. Sev- 
a suong influences explain this similarity. The academic orientation of 
the high school, particularly in its early development, has given the aca- 
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demic subjects a predominant place in the program of required general 
education. The colleges have in general reinforced this tradition. Educa- 
tional associations and accrediting organizations, although not always 
under the spell of this academic orientation, have nevertheless operated 
to bring about considerable homogeneity. The more diverse student popu- 
lation, the development of new youth problems and needs, and public 
demand as expressed in legally required courses have tended to reduce 
some of the academic emphasis and to bring about some introduction 
of new courses. Thus ancient and modern languages and advanced mathe- 
matics are less frequently required in the high school program today, 
and new courses in physical education, modern problems, and driver 
education have been introduced. Nevertheless the required program today 
is still primarily academic in orientation, and American high schools, as 
a whole, have been requiring students to spend at least half of their 
time on the study of a limited range of academic subjects. 

Although specific requirements vary, there is something resembling a 
nation-wide program. For example, this minimum program required by 
the State of Indiana for graduation from a four-year high school is fairly 
typical: 


Table 14. High School Graduation Requirements 


Course Units 
English. Е Э 
Social зїайїез—сїйгепвМїр...............-+++зззз++ 1 
United States history... o.s. rosser erion oora e tee 1 
Mathematics vio. йк л ЕСИК E 1 
Science: ssc. ea oe ee ee ee ve O 1 
Health, safety, and physical сдисайоп................ AS 

Total Required... rome pence chee de neice vient 8 
Еіесоуе СҮЗЛЕ ЕЛҮ yarn eer ec eect Bok 
Totali НЧИ" 16 


Source: State of Indiana, The Administrative Handbook (Bulletin 200; Indianapolis: Department of 
Public Instruction, 1948), p. 165. 


If the general education program is organized as a sequence of subjects, 
examination of this listing and similar ones reveals that most of the work 
is drawn from the fields of English, social studies, mathematics, and 
science, usually in the order named. Six, and often eight, units of work 
are required in these four fields, so that the bulk of whatever results are 
now sought from current programs of general education must be expected 
to derive from the study of these subjects. There has therefore been a 
question as to whether a different program of general education could 
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not attain better results with more students than can be expected from 
this program. 


Demands for Reorganization of General Education 


The subject organization of general education has had certain 
advantages: it is an organization with which teachers and parents are 
familiar; the program is easily modified by the addition of organized 
courses; and the sequence of work is the relatively clear-cut, logical 
organization of courses and sequences of courses in the recognized aca- 
demic fields. 

Increasingly, however, certain disadvantages have become apparent. 
The subject organization, with its highly logical content arranged into 
relatively narrow fields of learning, is essentially an artificial division of 
the world’s knowledge. Moreover, that content is likely to be remote 
from the life problems the student faces. The learning activities are 
largely determined by the demands of logical subject organization 
rather than by the needs of youth or by their contribution to the ends 
of general education, Each subject is automatically oriented to preparing 
the student for more study in that field, an orientation that is not the 
primary function of general education. The organization of the program 
is likely to be so rigid that it is difficult to introduce the new and needed 
problems and areas of study that changing social conditions may demand. 
Although logical organization of subject matter may be an appropriate 
learning sequence for the skilled adult learner and the specialist in а 
given field, evidence has steadily accumulated that it is not necessarily 
a functional learning sequence for the adolescent and the nonspecialist. 
Learning activities and situations dealing with the common life problems 
of all youth, which general education hopes to enable youth to meet 
better, seldom demand content falling wholly within one of the conven- 
tional subject fields. Usually content from several subject fields is required, 
the logic of the arrangement deriving from the relation of these selected 
contents to the solution of the problem in hand. The increased hetero- 
geneity of the present-day student body, with its larger number of stu- 
ее А се fee between the learning situation 
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curriculum reorganization. Numerous studies and systematic reviews ОЁ 
the past forty years present a comprehensive and well-documented story 
of the demand for it.** 

Numerous national studies, reaching as far back as to that of the 
Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, which issued 
the Cardinal Principles Report in 1918, have been conducted. Educa- 
tional associations and state departments of education have sponsored 
experimental programs in selected schools. Individual schools have under- 
taken reorganizations ranging from minor adaptations to rather sweeping 
revisions. This reorganization movement has affected in some degree the 
educational program of all high schools, although, as stated, the academic 
and subject orientation is still characteristic of the majority of secondary 


schools. Even where the movement has produced but minor alterations 


in the subject organization of the school’s offering, it has resulted in 
changes in content, in methods of teaching, and in classroom activities. 
A complete survey of the programs of curriculum modification and experi- 
mentation would need to summarize literally hundreds of works, ranging 
from books, reports of national and state study groups, bulletins of siate 
departments, and courses of study and pamphlets from individual schools. 
The attempt to place the various programs of reorganization into a few 
categories would oversimplify the problems. However, in spite of numer- 
ous differences in the programs proposed or adopted, it is profitable to 
distinguish two fundamentally different approaches. One approach has 
sought the reorganization of existing subjects; the other has sought io 
build a curriculum based upon the problems and needs of youth. The 
issue was stated by the Orientation Committee of the NASSP in 1936 
as Issue VII in the following words: 


Shall secondary education accept conventiona! school subjects as funda- 
mental categories under which school experiences shall be classified and 
presented to students, or shall it arrange and present experiences in fundamental 
categories directly related to the performance of such functions of secondary 
schools in a democracy as increasing the ability and desire better to meet 
socio-civic, economic, health, leisure-time, vocational, and pre-professional 
problems and situations??? 


М 11 See Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum (New York: The 

acmillan Company, 1947); Hollis L. Caswell (ed.), The American High School, 

John Dewey Society Yearbook, 1947 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940), Ch. 7; 

and Leonard, op. cit. 

R 12 “Issues of Secondary Education,” NASSP Bulletin No. 59, January, 1936, p. 257. 
eprinted by permission of the National Education Association. 
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Reorganization of Subjects 


The reorganization of subjects has been directed primarily 
toward introducing newer functional content, reducing the detailed 
specialization of conventional courses and developing more comprehen- 
sive courses, breaking down subject lines within a given broad field of 
study, and selecting content more closely related to youth needs and 
present-day problems. The introduction of new material into conven- 
tional courses, which has been the simplest and least disturbing step, 
has occurred to some extent in practically all high schools. Frequent 
examples are the introduction of speech activities into the study of Eng- 
lish, the development of applied problems in mathematics and science 
courses, and the inclusion of content from economics and sociology into 
history and civics courses. Textbooks of today, contrasted with those of 
twenty years ago, markedly reflect this type of change. 

Reorganization going somewhat beyond the mere introduction of new 
material into established courses has been the extensive development 
of the survey and so-called “fused course.” Although somewhat difficult 
to define precisely, in general the survey course has resulted from the 
telescoping of a sequence of specialized courses into one comprehensive 
course. As the name implies, such courses become less specialized and 
detailed and are assumed to give a general understanding of a field rather 
than preparatory knowledge for another course to follow. A familiar 
example is a general course in world history to replace a sequence of 
courses in ancient, medieval, and modern history. Courses in American 
and English literature have more and more assumed the characteristics 
of survey courses. The survey course has been particularly popular at 
the junior college level. It is to be suspected that the force of circum- 
stances has been more responsible for the development of survey courses 
е Sel to improve the educational program. The 
ee eit. a 07 general education йш can be allotted to any 
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of a fusion of botany and zoology. General science in the junior high 
school is a familiar example. A course in physical science may be devel- 
oped by drawing material from physics, chemistry, astronomy, and earth 
science. The degree of actual fusion that may be undertaken in such 
reorganization can vary tremendously. Thus the reorganized course 
may actually be but a series of shortened versions of the original 
special courses, or it can be drastically reorganized to draw content 
simultaneously from the different specialized courses as needed to deal 
with certain situations involving the use of a particular field of knowl- 
edge. 

Somewhat apart from these developments have been the numerous 
attempts to develop so-called “correlated courses,” which organize two 
courses in different fields in such a way that common problems can be 
studied simultaneously. Thus colonial literature and colonial history may 
be studied in the English and history classes at the same time. Problems 
of family living and the home may be studied in a series of classes such 
as home economics, science, and social studies. The obvious purpose in 
correlation is to break down the strict compartmentization of courses. 
Useful and desirable as correlation of subjects may be, there are several 
limitations implicit in this approach. If the logic of subject matter is 
advanced as the basic principle of organization of courses in the high 
school curriculum, it is very difficult to find more than occasional and 
incidental instances where the materials of two courses actually integrate. 
Relationships forced into such programs often become more fancied than 
real. Subject organization of the curriculum is fundamentally in conflict 
with real correlation. 

Another type of reorganized subject approach to general education 
is the so-called “broad fields curriculum.” It is the survey and fused 
course organization, with attention to sequence, carried to its logical 
end. In the complete broad fields program the subject matter organiza- 
tion is accepted insofar as the broad fields of study are concerned, with, 
however, the lines between the separate subjects within these broad 
fields largely broken down. Thus general education may be considered 
to include English (or the communication arts), the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, the fine and practical arts, and physical education and 
health. Within each of these five broad fields a sequence of courses, 
each consisting of a series of units of study, may be planned which 
draws material from the separate subjects usually thought of as belonging 
in that field. Thus the social studies sequence may be composed of 
units of work around common problems of people or around social 
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needs, each of which may draw material from what to the specialist is 
a separate subject in the field of the social sciences. 

Numerous examples of development of excellent programs of the broad 
fields program are available.’ There is no question that a much more 
functional program of general education has resulted from such program 
reorganization. Whether the attempt to retain the subject approach is 
fundamentally sound or not is one of the genuine controversies in Ameri- 
can secondary education today. Some pattern of organization of knowl- 
edge is necessary and some pattern from which to build sequences is 
necessary. Many able students of the curriculum contend that the organ- 
ized bodies of knowledge developed and arranged by scholars through- 
out time represent the most effective and feasible basis of organization 
for general education. They do not deny, however, the possibility of 
introducing new material, applications to current problems, or reorgani- 
zation, within limits. The Harvard report'* is a competent presentation 
of this point of view. 


Life Adjustment Education 


Recent examination of the population of the secondary school, 
and of both the general and the specialized programs of education, has 
led to the conviction that a sizeable fraction of the school population 
is not adequately served by either. This problem is effectively presented 
in a resolution submitted by Charles A. Prosser in 1944, at a conference 
of committees studying the problems of yocational education for the 
Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education. This reso- 
lution read, in part, as follows: 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, schools will be able better to prepare for entrance upon desirable skilled 
occupations those youth who by interest and aptitude can profit from such 
training. We believe that the high school will continue to improve its offerings 
for those youth who are preparing to enter college. In the United States the 
people have adopted the ideal of secondary education for all youth. As this 
ideal is approached, the high school is called upon to serve an increasing 
number of youth for whom college preparation or training for skilled occupa- 
tions is neither feasible nor appropriate. The practical problems connected with 
the provision of a suitable educational program for this increasing number 
are so great and the schools to date have had comparatively so little experience 


15 See Н. H. Giles, S. P. McCutcl А. № i i rricul 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942). оте сотон 
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in this enterprise that the problem merits co-operative study апа action by 
leaders in all aspects of secondary education, We believe that secondary school 
administrators and teachers and vocational education leaders should work 
together to the end that the number of attempts being made in secondary 
schools to meet this need will be greatly increased and to the end that the 
pronouncements made in recent years by various educational groups, which 
are suggestive of needed curriculum patterns, will receive increased study and 
implementation. 

We therefore request the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education to call, at some early date, a conference 
or a series of regional conferences between an equal number of representatives 
of general and of vocational education, to consider this problem and to take 
such initial steps as may be found advisable for its solution. 


The program of study and planning that developed from this proposal 
has been termed “Life Adjustment Education,” Life adjustment is, of 
course, the goal of all education for all youth. Observation and study 
indicate, however, that the present school program markedly fails to 
meet the needs of that group of youth who are neither academically 
inclined nor blessed with interests and aptitudes for the skilled occupa- 
tions. Every teacher and school administrator is familiar with this group 
of students. The general education program is frequently too academi- 
cally oriented to be functional for them, and the vocational programs 
are too specialized to be useful or appropriate. From this group comes 
the largest proportion of those who drop out. Those who remain in 
school find meager success in a collection of courses that prepare neither 
for general living nor for specialized work. Consequently they often leave 
the school with little preparation for any life goals. 

One of the most significant features of the life adjustment proposal 
has been the fact that it brought together personnel from the general 
and vocational fields to consider the joint development of a better pro- 
gram of education. Although there are no ready-made, simple solutions 
to the problem of life adjustment education, it demands a type of func- 
tional, general education oriented around common problems of living 
and a vocational education of a less specialized nature. Factors of occu- 
pational adjustment related to securing employment in the semiskilled 
trades and the attitudes and attributes necessary for success on a job 

need to be isolated so that appropriate programs in vocational education 
may be developed. 


1J, Dan Hull, A Primer of Life Adjustment Education for Youth (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1949), Foreword. 
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A program for these neglected youth should start with an analysis 
of the needs and possibilities in the local community. Here the local 
school has almost complete freedom of action, since the oft-cited re- 
strictions of college entrance requirements or the conventions of organ- 
ized vocational programs do not exist. There are many isolated examples 
of specific adjustments in individual schools that suggest what can be 
done.!® 

The life adjustment proposal thus provides a new attack on the prob- 
lem of adapting secondary education to the needs and abilities of a sub- 
stantial group to which little special attention has thus far been given. 
A vigorous group of students of the secondary school's educational pro- 
gram maintains, however, that fundamentally these various subject ap- 
proaches cannot provide the most effective means for achieving a really 
functional general education for unselected groups of learners of the 
levels of maturity found in today’s high school student bodies. Rather, 
the basis for the development of the general education program must 
be the organization of learning experiences around the needs and inter- 
ests that youth feel and have as they grow up in our kind of a society. 


Newer Patterns of General Education 


Those who have doubted the validity of the logic of organized 
subjects as the basis for the selection of learning experiences and for 
program organization have looked with favor upon another basis upon 
which to build a better program of general education—the common 
needs and recurring problems of the students. Such an approach assumes 
that in their growth and development in our society youth face certain 
common personal and social problems and therefore have certain com- 
mon interests; that these common interests and needs can be defined; 
and that the curriculum of general education can be developed by 
organizing study and learning experiences around them. Reference to 
the “imperative needs of youth” reprinted on the end papers of this 
book will show one currently popular statement of these needs. Some 
of the needs are common to all youth in America because they are 
8 part of trying to grow up and to become competent to carry оп one’s 
life in our American setting. Competence involves ability and willingness 
to use knowledge, ideals, and skills in the satisfaction of life needs. 
сыа education ought to aim at producing this kind of competence 
by giving youth a chance to learn how to use knowledge drawn from 


16 Thid. В. а 25 
өзө 8. 15 Dodds, “That All May Learn,” NASSP Bulletin No. 85, November, 
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any and all ficlds as it helps them to solve these types of common 
problems and needs. 

This approach, carried to its ultimate end, means that the so-called 
subject matter of study (“knowledge”) in a given program will be 
drawn from different subject fields because the problems of youth are 
broad and varied and do not neatly fit into the fields of the conventional 
academic subjects. Likewise, the sequence of learning experiences will 
not have subject matter with the internal logic of the organized academic 
course. It is argued that the curriculum organized around the real prob- 
lems and interests of youth will possess a type of psychological organi- 
zation and sequence to the student that will be much more real and 
meaningful than the academically logical organization of subject courses. 
In this second type of general education program the youth is integrat- 
ing new experience into his total pattern of past experience because the 
educational program deals with problems and situations that he has 
encountered either directly or indirectly. Thus the organization and 
sequence, unlike those that have been established to facilitate mastery 
of a field of knowledge, continually contribute to the developmental needs 
of the student. | 

The program of general education built upon this basis abandons the 
concept of any fixed bodies of knowledge as the core of general educa- 
tion. Nor is a fixed course of study equally appropriate in all schools or 
even in the same school over any period of time in harmony with 
this concept of the high school’s educational program. Although there 
will be similarity in the problems of study, since youth have common 
needs and since the central purposes of general education each year 
will be the same, the content of study necessary to develop the desired 
concepts and understandings, and thus to build the levels of competence 
sought, may not necessarily be the same or constant from year to year. 
Students and teachers planning together are expected to select learning 
experiences in terms of the interests and needs of their own group so 
that it may best achieve the ends it seeks. Instruction is organized as a 
group project, but a wide range of flexibility in the operation of any 
class is assumed to provide for individual projects and the special inter- 
ests of the individual students." 

To those secondary school administrators or teachers who find satis- 
faction in clear-cut, predetermined design, this approach to the general 
education program may seem amorphous, vague, and impractical. Actu- 

1 For a well-presented description of the basis and organization of the experience 
types of curriculum see Alberty, op. cit., Chs. 5-6. 
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ally only a few secondary schools have achieved anything like a com- 
plete reorientation of general education from the subject-organized basis 
to the youth-needs-and-problems basis, yet there have been numerous 
developments in this direction which evaluation has proved to be educa- 
tionally effective. Administrative and class organization to implement 
this concept of the curriculum has generally involved the development 
of the so-called “core curriculum,’ which Alberty defines as follows: 
“The core may be regarded as that aspect of the total curriculum which 
is basic for al! students, and which consists of learning activities that 
are organized without reference to conventional subject lines.” 

Although the core curriculum as developed in numerous schools has 
varied, particularly in the degree to which the subject matter approach 
has been abandoned, certain common characteristics have been present. 
Characteristic organization of a core curriculum makes these provisions: 

1) The allocation of a larger block of continuous time for the core 
class, usually two to three periods with some possible reduction in the 
last year or two of senior high school, instead of the single period 
usually provided for in a subject-organized program. 

2) A wide degree of freedom for student-teacher planning in selection 
of content and activities for the class. 

3) The use of a wide variety of classroom procedures with the class- 
room as a learning laboratory rather than a recitation room. 

4) The use of a variety of classroom materials rather than dependence 
upon a textbook. 

5) The inclusion in the classroom program of many activities conven- 
tionally appearing in home rooms and in the activity programs. 

6) The integration of group and individual guidance activities in the 
classroom program. 

7) The use of broad evaluation techniques (student self-appraisal— 
evaluation of work habits, attitudes, and problem-solving abilities ) rather 
than only measurement of information gained. 

In practice the organization of core programs has ranged from those 
that have used the fused content of perhaps two courses as basic, tO 
those that have evolved units of study from the common problems that 
adolescents typically face. Resource units used in the latter are extremely 
varied, but they generally fall in the fields of civic, economic, home life, 
health, and leisure time education. The particular center of interest 


18 7 1, 
На Tae Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study (New York: Harper & 


19 Alberty, ор. cit., р. 154, 
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may be boy-and-girl relationships, planning a school program, health 
problems, relationships to parents, spending and saving money, evalua- 
tion of the individual aptitudes and abilities involved in choosing a 
yocation, or such social and community problems as recreation or hous- 
ing. A complete catalogue of such units would present the problems of 
contemporary America from the standpoint of the adolescent. 

The school principal and faculty seeking to develop an experience 
program of general education cannot find a ready-made pattern to fol- 
low. A clear concept and acceptance of the basic approach is a funda- 
mental first step. Contemporary educational literature provides a rich 
source of suggestions on approach and procedures.” 


Common Emphases in Current Program Development 


Educational programs for the general education of youth may 
be developed in various ways and may be fundamentally different in 
method and organization. Nevertheless, certain concepts about the learn- 
ing activities of the student are basic. 

The recognition of the need to provide unity and a basis for relation- 


, ships in learning has led to the development of the comprehensive unit 


of instruction as the basis for organization. Thus we have the attempt 
to supplant the segmented daily lesson and isolated learning of facts 
with the study of a central problem, theme, or focus of interest. Around 
this central problem facts and information are studied as needed, and 
skills and understandings are developed in relation to the central prob- 
lem. Although unit topics as used in some schools may be questioned in 
terms of their reality for the student, the principle of using facts and 
developing skills in relation to a large central problem, theme, or need 
is a sound learning principle. The chance of being able to develop a 
comprehensive unit as it should be developed is better when there is 
no need to keep it within one field of knowledge as would be expected 
under the reorganized subject approach. 

The recognition of the importance of student purpose and motivation 
has led to the development of a greater degree of flexibility in the organ- 
ization of the activities of the class and of the individual student and 
to a greater degree of student participation in program and course 
planning. Although the basis upon which the educational program is 


Й 20 See Alberty, ор. cit.; Educational Policies Commission, Education for All Ameri- 

eae Youth; Giles, McCutchen, and Zechiel, op. cit.; Leonard, op. cit.; and Harold 

ар The Emerging High School Curriculum (2d ed.; New York: American Book 
company, 1948), 
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organized will obviously determine the range and degree of freedom 
for student planning, even in the more conyentional class organization. 
some freedom can exist. The acceptance of the concept of student par- 
ticipation has in general characterized recent curriculum developments. 
The likelihood of free, vital, and general student participation is in- 
creased as the units tend to center about youth needs rather than about 
details of a logically organized subject. 

There has also been a growing acceptance of the idea of utilizing in 
the classroom a much wider variety of activities and materials. Studies 
of learning have presented convincing evidence that purely verbal 
methods are relatively ineffective in many situations. Technology has 
brought many new classroom aids. Today classroom activities—in spite 
of many existing single-textbook courses—frequently include field trips, 
visual aids, a wide variety of reference materials, and a general class- 
room laboratory situation. Increasingly it has been recognized that the 
class period is a learning period and the classroom a laboratory work- 
room rather than a “teaching” period and a recitation room. 

Related to greater flexibility of procedures and variety of materials 
is the attention to methods for dealing with the differences in interests 
and abilities of students within a class. Learning activities that provide 
opportunities for direct experiences, dramatic and constructive as well as 
verbal activities, together with a wide range of adaptable reference ma- 
terials and individual projects, offer a framework for serving the rather 
heterogeneous class groups that are characteristic of the comprehensive 
high school. Much remains to be done, however, large classes, inadequate 
rooms and materials, and professional and public resistance present diffi- 
culties; nevertheless, substantial progress in practice as well as in theory 
has been made. 

The broadened concept of the outcome of education, which is con- 
cerned with the growth of attitudes, skills, and the ability to solve prob- 
lems and to be self-directive as well as with the accumulation of infor- 
mation, has called for the development of a more comprehensive method 
of evaluating or appraising student learning and growth. Obviously tests 
measuring mastery of information can effectively appraise only one aspect 
of student development, and are inadequate in the evaluation of an 
educational program with broader goals. Recent curriculum development 
has served to focus attention on this fact. The development of evaluation 
ан ca lagged behind the general program, partly because of the 

79 producing devices for measuring some of the more elusive 
learnings and partly because schools have neither the time nor the staff 
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needed for detailed evaluation. Recognition that the student has a 
part to play in appraising learning has increased. There is also a more 
general acceptance of the need for teachers’ observations of student 
behavior and for anecdotal records of student performance in varied 
situations. As a result of the greater awareness of the need for a sys- 
tematic and careful evaluation of the new programs, we may expect to 
see scientific study and invention produce appropriate measuring devices 
and techniques. 


Organizing the School for Program Study and 

Development 

The major responsibility of the principal and the total staff 
of the secondary school is the study, organization, and direction of the 
educational program. All else is subsidiary and important only as it 
contributes to the fundamental purpose of providing the most effective 
total program. Since it concerns all of the learning activities of the school, 
the study of the educational program is the responsibility of all who 
work in that school. But any program must have leadership if it is to 
be coordinated and maximally effective, and it is the principal’s responsi- 
bility to supply it while he draws on the resources of the entire staff. 

Though the principal should supply leadership in program develop- 
ment, it is not a function of the principal and his administrative assistants 
to develop a program that the teachers will then use. To assume such 
a division of responsibility in relation to the school’s educational program 
is to presume an impossible division, since by definition how the school 
is administered must inevitably affect the teaching and classroom situ- 
ation, 

Leadership in the study and development of the curriculum is not a 
tole that can be outlined in neat steps. Nor could an outline be made 
that will work in all the varied contexts of the different secondary schools 
in the United States. Leadership is not synonymous with a dependence 
проп static rules of procedure; it always requires imagination and 
judgment and the intelligent application of general principles to specific 
Situations. What are the general principles that should guide the sec- 
ondary school principal as he leads his staff in surmounting the prob- 
lems of working out an effective educational program for their school? 


Some Principles in Curriculum Development 


х Important as аге extraclass activities and situations in learn- 
ing, in the final analysis most of the students’ time is devoted to learning 
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activities that go on primarily in the classroom. Outside direction and 
student reaction may have some effect, but the teaching staff is the 
single most influential force in determining the nature of learning activi- 
ties. It follows from this that any comprehensive program of curriculum 
study, reorganization, and adaptation must involve the group planning 
and individual work of all teachers. A real program reorganization can- 
not be master-minded by the principal or by a director of curriculum 
by the simple process of producing and handing out a new course of 
study. The whole modern concept of program development is that it is 
basically a joint project of students and teachers working together to 
achieve certain accepted ends and goals. A written course instituted by 
administrative order will at best result only in a nominal modification; 
more probably it will produce little change unless the individual teacher 
has had a part in the development of that material and, with the students, 
genuinely accepts the goals and ends it proposes. 

Fundamental to any integrated attack upon the problems in the devel- 
opment of the educational program is consideration of a basic philosophy 
that is to guide the program. Although within any school staff there will 
be differences and variations in points of view, an educational program 
without some common areas of agreement will make little progress. 
Agreements need to center about the role of youth education in our 
society; about a concept of learning and how to bring it about; and 
about areas of learning that need emphasis in a particular community 
at a particular time. 

Whether or not the point of view presented in this particular chapter 
is accepted in part or in whole is not as important as the searching study 
that any faculty group must make in an effort to define principles and 
crystallize plans. Without such a study any program will be sporadic, 
contradictory, and self-defeating. 

Any vital curriculum program must continuously evolve and grow- 
It is a natural human tendency to look for final answers that, once secured, 
can provide a comfortable, secure course of action. In the field of the 
curriculum this is represented by the attempt to institute administra- 
tively a particular program as of a certain date which can be universally 
followed until at least some future date, when again superior wisdom 
will supply another answer. The whole concept of a vital curriculum 
oe kh а different personalities in a dynamic culture negates 
perfectly static А: С Оу identical philosophy ас 
even authoritarian N eas legitimately hope for final answers. Since 

Societies are not completely static, final answers are 
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always impossible everywhere. Why, then, should they be expected in 
the schools of a democratic order? 

In our culture, with its tremendous tensions and changes, the high 
school program must be continually evolving; hence the curriculum 
worker must accept the difficult role of working to provide experiences 
and to achieve ends that, by the very nature of the environment, can 
never remain fixed. Likewise, since any program of curriculum develop- 
ment will largely represent the point of view and development of the 
teachers who guide it, changes, adaptations, and evaluations will occur 
only as teachers themselves grow and adapt. Thus program develop- 
ment is not accomplished by administrative fiat. It occurs only as the 
teachers grow; like all growth, it is a continuous and variable process. 

The task of providing leadership in program development is primarily 
that of providing stimulation and opportunity for the individual teacher 
to grow and exercise initiative. Since the curriculum is what the indi- 
vidual teacher makes it, it follows that the individual teacher and his 
class are central to any program of improvement. The role of the leader 
is to provide stimulation, suggestions, and freedom for development. 
The principal must work to achieve conditions that can provide oppor- 
tunity for and encouragement of maximum growth and real opportunity 
for individual initiative of all concerned. 


Some Steps in Program Planning 


The principal seeking to organize his staff for a program of 
curriculum study may be guided by the experience and organization 
of other schools, but any plan decided upon must be adapted to the 
particular needs and characteristics of his school. Some general sugges- 
tions follow to implement the principles stated above. 

An educational program can well start with a consideration of the 
needs and interests of the students being served. Examination of their 
family background, their vocational destination, and their practical prob- 
lems is a realistic base for further work. The particular techniques used 
in such a study can be varied. A systematic follow-up of graduates, as 
well as of those who have dropped out of the school, will provide valuable 
and often unexpected and illuminating information. A canvass of the 
judgments of present and former students concerning their needs may 
be useful, Study groups concerning adolescent or youth development 
should help develop fundamental understandings. The individual teacher 
can be encouraged to study individual students, visit their homes, and 
collect broad information relative to the conditions under which they 
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live and work, Illustrative of such an approach is the recent Illinois 
effort to get basic information from parents, students, and teachers. The 
effect of all such activities is to focus the attention of the school staff 
on what ought to be, but too often is not, the central concern of the 
schoolthe welfare and development of the individual students attend- 
ing it. 

The maximum number of the staff—ideally, all the members—should 
be drawn into the study of the student and the curriculum. Participation 
through coercion will not produce particularly effective results, but wise 
leadership and organization should make coercion needless. An expand- 
ing curriculum study will develop many types of work and responsibility 
that will provide numerous opportunities for all staff members to make 
some kind of contribution. A central, steering, or coordinating committee 
will be necessary to integrate and harmonize the many groups that will 
be formed once the study is under way. Such a committee should include 
parents as well as teachers, and to them will be delegated special assign- 
ments, Production of instructional materials may also be assigned. to 
small groups or to individual teachers. The review and tryout of such 
materials, however, may involve a much larger group. Naturally the 
particular pattern of organization and the number and kinds of com- 
mittees required will vary from school to school, since local needs and 
conditions will govern these matters. 

Relatively early in a planned program, a statement of general philoso- 
phy, points of view, or guiding principles should be evolved, with the 
staff participating as completely as possible. Such a statement may not 
be unique or original, but the process of evolving it is important. With- 
out some crystallization of the basic principles upon which the group 
can operate, a cooperative curriculum program will be difficult to 
develop. The philosophy and values of all members of a given staff need 
20: be identical. There is genuine strength in individuality as well as 
stimulation in differences, but there must be at least some defined areas 
of agreement upon which to base action. The statement does not need 
е ко If it covers some of the important issues, work can 

үш agreements are needed they can be hammered. out. 
a o of сш adaptations in terms of arg 
need not be И pe ae ea eel po 
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gram are much more likely to carry it through to a point of value than 
would be possible were a large group, many of whose members lacked 
enthusiasm for or interest in the project, to attempt it. The successful 
program started by a single teacher or a small group can provide an 
example that will gradually influence other teachers and other schools 
to undertake real changes and adaptations. The problem here is one 
of popularizing the idea so rapidly that the new program is never 
regarded as the personal property of the teacher who initiated it. 

The improvement of the high school’s educational program should 
draw on the resources of the students, parents, and citizens of the com- 
munity and must be related to the needs of the community and the 
students. 

The more technical problems of program organization are the responsi- 
bility of the professional staff, but the general areas to be included in 
the school’s program are the concern of the interested public and are 
areas in which the student and the citizen can give valuable aid to 
the professional staff. Local advisory committees working with the prin- 
cipal and with the teachers are important developments in many recent 
programs of curriculum study and school improvement. School programs 
must have public support at the outset and must be careful to retain it. 
The school’s public relations are important, and administrators should 
guard against the temptation to regard the school’s patrons as too un- 
informed on educational matters to understand them. The principal will 
have the strong support he needs if citizens actually participate in the 
study of the school and have an active part in the formulation of its 
policies and practices. Furthermore, the program gains by the contribu- 
tions of able citizens. 

Finally, any staff organization for program development must be so 
flexible that it can be altered as new problems arise and as personnel 
changes. A school staff may wish to undertake a particular area of study 
during a given year. This may lead to the consideration of other areas. 
Leadership that provides the setting for this type of fluid and dynamic 
organization is much more fundamental to progress in program improve- 
ment than any particular pattern of organization of supervisors and com- 


mittees at any given time. 


The Principal and the Classroom 
It should be clear by now that the principal's task of leading 


а school community program of curriculum improvement is a compli- 
cated and complex one. But there are also many other duties for which 
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the principal must find time, including the task of program leadership 
touched upon in Chapter 8. No amount of remote-control work on the 
school’s educational program nor any amount of time devoted to it by 
assistants and specialists in curriculum work can be substituted for the 
principal's direct and personal attention to daily classroom activities. 
In the smaller schools, where there is little or no administrative or 
supervisory assistance provided for the principal, he must do whatever 
class supervision is done. On the other hand, this very lack of assistance 
makes it the more difficult for the principal to find the time and energy 
required to make it clear to students and teachers that he is actually 
interested in what they are doing. In larger high schools, where some 
assistance is provided and where usually there are department heads, 
all too frequently the principal is inclined to leave the daily work of 
the school to them. He meanwhile attends to other duties, which students 
and teachers naturally assume are to be regarded as of greater importance. 
Another chapter stressed the harmful effect on the principalship of 
placing the responsibility for program leadership outside the building 
in the superintendent's staff. In the end it is clear that there is no 
desirable substitute for attention to classroom work by the principal. 
There is no convincing way to explain why the head of the school gives 
little or no direct personal attention or time to the school’s major activity. 
‘As he visits the classrooms of his school the principal can see for him- 
self what is being done there, can find out how the ideas and plans he 
has helped stimulate and develop are working out. He is usually not so 
much concerned to discover whether the teacher is a good teacher or 
not as he is to find out how students react to some of the school’s new 
ideas. He wants to see what they are doing rather than what the teacher 
is doing. He wants a chance to show them his interest in their personal 
and group successes. He wants to see if he can learn something that 
will help him in future work on program improvement. He wants to 
give just as sincere approval to the good work done by boys and girls 
in their shopwork as he gives to those who work in the laboratory, studio, 
or regular classroom. He wants to see for himself how certain proposed 
new equipment or supplies will be used to supplement what is there. 
He wants to respond to special invitations given him to see certain 
exhibits, demonstrations, and group projects that have grown out of 
classwork. 
ши the principal may go to а classroom—by invitation of a 
М е колу ашы шайы this teacher wants some help 
pal with his class teaching. Occasionally he may find it 
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necessary to visit classes to get more firsthand information about a 
teacher’s ability to teach. But such reason for class visiting will be the 
unusual rather than the usual ones. Mostly he is there because he is 
interested in what is going on and because it is a very good way to 
let his interest in and concern for classwork be known to all. How many 
classes he visits, how long he stays, and the proportion of his time the 
principal spends in direct contact with the ongoing educational activities 
of the school are all determined by the local situation. Increasing the 
proportion of time, stepping up the frequency of coverage of each class, 
or prolonging each visit does not necessarily help. It is obviously im- 
possible for the principal of a large high school to get into each class each 
semester. Perhaps it is entirely unnecessary. But there should be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind in any high school as to the interest and concern felt by 
the principal for the daily work of the classroom, as manifested by the 
time and attention he gives to it. 


Summary 

The educational program of a high school is the sum total of 
the learning experiences that the school provides for its students. Learn- 
ing is the process of mastering new responses and adaptations that the 
individual gains from his experience in the school. It is essentially a 
process arising from the activity of the student, motivated by purposes 
real to that student; it is also a process of fitting new experiences and 
understandings into a present pattern of understanding. 

The experiences provided in the school must be related to the needs 
and problems that arise in the environment of the school. The purpose 
of having schools and of trying to get pupils to learn is to help them 
become healthy, happy, and successful persons capable of maintaining 
and improving our type of democratic life. The youth school of today 
must therefore prepare youth to live in an jndustrial, urban, interde- 
pendent economy, to deal with an increasing body of knowledge in all 
fields, and to meet complex problems of a social and civic nature. 

Two major areas must be provided in the total program: a program 
designed to meet common needs, or general education; and a program 
for specialized interests and individual needs. There is increasing evidence 
that conventional subject organization is not the most effective pattern 
for general education. Program reorganization, involving as a first step 
at least the reorganization of subjects and, in the more advanced pro- 
grams, the organization of study around the problems and needs of youth, 
has been definitely developing. 
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The single most important responsibility of the secondary school prin- 
cipal is that of providing leadership in program development. To it the 
good high school principal wants to give his personal time and attention. 
A comprehensive program of curriculum improvement must draw upon 
the resources of the total staff, must seek the aid and interest of the 
community and must be a continually evolving and never-ending program. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. If learning were defined as “committing to memory through study,” what 
would be some examples of school procedures des.gned to get pupils to learn? 

2. If learning is conceived of as this book does, what are some examples of 
school procedures designed to get pupils to learn? 

3. Can you give an illustration of the teaching of a “subject” as it might 
be done if the teacher were guided by the “memory” concept of learning? by 
the “behavior” concept? 

4. Why have state legislatures made it compulsory for American history, 
for example, to be taught to all students during their high school career? What 
ought the teacher of history do if he is to accomplish his state legislature's 
purpose with all youth with any degree of effectiveness? 

5. Try out one of the tests appearing in Hand’s book (see below) in a high 
school to which you have access. What is to be learned by studying the 
returns? 

6. Do you think the Gilchrist booklet (below) could have been developed by 
high schools you know about? What would have to be the principal's part if 
it were done? 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


If a total educational program is to be effective, the айыу 
parts of that program must be planned and гоа ања to bles 
balanced and comprehensive offering for the individual studen | ! 
common learning or general education program furnishes a core of п i 
tional experiences for all students, and many of the student ж К 
considered in the succeeding two chapters supplement and contri a 
to this general education. A comprehensive educational program ae 
however, provide for differentiation; that is, provide for и ү 
special vocational, avocational, and developmental needs of its se 1 
By definition this area of the educational program is not a gon ta | 
single program but rather a series of special offerings and аваа Е. 
offerings for groups with similar interests. The good educational ee е 
gives individual students both the common experiences they nee а 
the specialized experiences their individual interests require. m о: 
регһарв, Ше special educational experiences of each student shou E 
a separate program for each student; certainly this should be the n 
assumption in the counseling and guidance of students concerning the 
educational program. But in practice, the organized educational ot 
of large schools provides planned specialized programs for group ia 
students of presumed like special interests and goals. Education den 
with large groups of students must necessarily be organized i T 
manner. However, group organization must not degenerate into rigid У 
that neatly classifies students and expects them to stay within bound 
imposed by those who planned the particular program. Ше 
always be sufficient flexibility to permit modifications and variations for 
the individual student. 

The selection and organization of the areas of special education is 009 
of the major problems of curriculum planning. As noted in the пке 
in the preceding chapter, in some states specialized education е | 
for nearly one half of the programs of many students in the senior ү 
school. The numerous programs in this category will vary from time t 


time and from place to place. Although communities with similar char- 
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acteristics may have similar specialized programs, the field as a whole 
cannot be standardized among secondary schools. А’ flexible, dynamic 
part of the program of each school, specialized education should grow 
out of the needs of the school community and the interests of students. 
There are certain general principles that should, guide curriculum devel- 
opment in the special fields and certain general areas of specialized 
education that have their particular problems of organization and ad- 
ministration. These the secondary school principal should be prepared 
to understand, but too often the typical high school principal, having an 
academic background, is not as well prepared to develop and administer 
a good program of specialized education as the principal of a compre- 
hensive high school should be. 


The Function of Specialized Education 


The purpose of the special offerings and elective areas of the 
educational program is relatively simple: it is to meet the unique educa- 
tional needs of each student. Theoretically, the scope of special offerings 
in any school is determined by the extent of the interests of the youth 
attending it, provided, of course, that their interests may be expected to 
be met by education. Practically, it is limited by the resources and facili- 
ties of the typical high school. Any field of educational experience that is 
a socially desirable and acceptable activity and can contribute to the 
development of youth is a legitimate undertaking for youth education. 
Perhaps the principal advantage of the large high school is the fact that 
it has a sufficient number of students in many different areas of vocational 
and avocational interests to justify economically and to make possible the 
development of many specialized educational offerings. 

As more and more older youth go beyond the high school, it may be 
desirable to place at higher levels some of the specialized courses now 
offered in high school. Hence the schools at the higher levels should be 
large enough so that they can afford to offer more enriched programs 
of specialized education than many high schools now can. 

The specialized offerings in the secondary school are roughly of two 
types: courses organized into a defined sequence of work in preparation 
for a vocational field or for entrance into an institution for further study, 
and more flexible courses that satisfy avocational or personal interests. 
The college preparatory and the various vocational programs are examples 
of the former; the elective offerings in the fine and practical arts, as well 
as the free electives in most of the academic fields and most phases of the 
Work in physical education, are typical of the latter. The organization 
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of the curriculum in vocational education is unusual enough to call for 
a special consideration of its problems. 


Vocational Education 

As an earlier. chapter noted, vocational education of some 

kind is necessary in even the simplest of societies, for the young must be 
instructed in the crafts and skills through which the society satisfies its 
basic wants, Throughout most of history and in many parts of the world 
even today this education is of an informal nature, with parents and the 
elders of the group teaching the young. The necessary skills are learned 
in the practical work situations in which children and youth participate. 
Apprenticeship, a somewhat systematic, organized method of instruc- 
tion, appeared early in history as a means of transmitting the special 
skills of definite crafts and guilds. Apprenticeship education was brought 
to America in early colonial times. Although some of the early youth 
schools founded in this country were presumably to prepare for occu- 
pational life, and some of the offerings of the first academies had a prac- 
tical flavor, the academic emphasis and the college preparatory purpose 
dominated the secondary school almost completely until well past the 
beginning of the twentieth century. It was not until 1917, with the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, that anything approaching a national interest 
and program of vocational education in the secondary school appeared. 
The academic orientation of the early secondary school may have 
accounted in part for the relatively late introduction of vocational edu- 
cation; nevertheless, changing economic and occupational demands have 
stimulated the growing emphasis on vocational education. Occupations 
have become increasingly specialized in huge, complex industrial and 
business establishments and require scientific and technological informa- 
tion for their satisfactory performance. Apprenticeship and learning by 
direct experience are important elements in mastering vocational skills 
and will continue to be, but the need for supplementary vocational educa- 
tion in the school has grown as more technical knowledge has been 
amea of workers. At the same time, thanks to our highly organized 
industries, the opportunity for informal direct experience by growing 
youth has practically disappeared. Consequently, whatever prevocational 
and vocational education they receive must be provided by the schools. 


Defining Vocational Education 


Although vocational education is today generally accepted as 
a normal and desirable part of secondary education, there is по agre®- 
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ment on its exact nature or on its place in the total program of secondary 
education. Vocational education has been developed under special legis- 
lation and to a considerable extent by special personnel and supervisory 
staff, a fact which has contributed to an unnecessary degree of separation 
of staff in vocational and nonvocational education. 

F. Theodore Struck offers this definition of vocational education: “Voca- 
tional education deals with knowledge, skills and attitudes that fit an 
individual, wholly or in part, for a definite occupation or vocation, the 
pursuit of which equips him for successful living.” Interpreted literally, 
this may suggest that all fields of study are vocational in the sense that 
they incidentally make some contribution to vocational competence. Thus 
English and mathematics are presumably helpful in any field of work. 
This type of analysis has not only led to much fuzzy thinking but has 
sought to justify the failure to undertake genuine study of what is required 
to prepare youth for vocational competence. It is much more realistic 
and conducive to clear analysis if the term “vocational education” is con- 
fined to those offerings whose central purpose is preparation for defined 
occupations, and whose content has come from an analysis of the knowl- 
edge and skill required for competence in the occupations for which they 
prepare. Although many areas of the academic curriculum may contribute 
incidentally to vocational competence in the same way that they con- 
tribute to the general competence of youth, their central objective and 
purpose is not preparation for a given field of work. When grouped into 
a college preparatory curriculum, academic subjects are a part of special 
education, but they are not vocational education because they do not 
directly prepare for lifework. Delimiting vocational education to prepara- 
tion for specific, defined occupations does not imply that the field is 
extremely narrow and limited to mastery of only motor skills. Many 
fields of vocational education require the development of attitudes, 
problem solving abilities, and mastery of a considerable range of informa- 
tion as well as motor skills. In fact, a broad program of vocational educa- 
tion will contribute to the general education of the student, but again, in 
Spite of the claims of some enthusiastic adherents, vocational education 
1S not a substitute for general education апу more than general education 
alone can serve the purposes of vocational education. 

Another element of confusion concerning vocational education has 
arisen from the tendency of many people to classify as vocational any 
Course dealing with motor or manual skills. Thus, any type of general 
оов Struck, Vocational Education for а Changing World (New York: 

y & Sons, 1945), p. 5. 
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shop, industrial, or practical arts course is assumed to be vocational. 
Such courses serve an important purpose, but although they may provide 
useful prevocational exploratory experience, by intent they prepare for 
no specific vocation and must be considered a part of the program of 
broad general education. Whether or not a field of study involves manual 
skills or verbal understandings, the criterion of distinction should be the 
central purpose of that work; only if it is directed toward competence in 
a defined occupation can it be truly said to be vocational. 


Some Common Misconceptions 


It is perhaps unfortunate that vocational education has in 
many respects developed as a separate educational movement from the 
total field of secondary education. This may be accounted for in part by 
the separate funds and provisions which the federal acts established, but 
at the beginning of the movement secondary school administrators and 
teachers in the dominating academic fields often exhibited, if not down- 
right opposition to it, very little sympathy. A generation of experience 
with vocational education has closed some of the distance between the 
academic and the vocational programs, but sweeping and generalized 
statements and discussions are responsible for many lingering miscon- 
ceptions concerning the latter’s nature and place. 

Vocational education is not a substitute for broad general education, 
or vice versa. No responsible educator interested in either field would 
contradict this statement. However, arguments over the relative impor- 
tance of each are vigorous. Some of the highly specialized vocational 
programs that have absorbed a large proportion of the students’ time 
have been defended on the basis that occupational competence is the 
primary factor in the development of the good citizen. On the other hand, 
many general curriculums proyided for secondary school students com- 
pleting their educational program at grade twelve or before have not 
prepared students to enter any vocational field. There is a place for both 
programs in the comprehensive high school, which has the broad resources 
шей to develop a balanced program of both general and specialized 
о each program strengthening and supplementing the other. In 
eae communities the comprehensive high school is the ideal 
ele. e evelopment of specialized types of high schools should be 
opposed in most typical communities as a form of segregation that has 
no place in schools for children and youth. 
a „п is not a field of study designed primarily for ihg 
T justed. Certain of the vocational fields of study pr° 
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vide a type of direct experience in which students lacking in academic 
interests and verbal adaptability may find relatively more satisfaction 
and greater success than they would find in an academic program; how- 
ever, the organized vocational curriculums characteristically offered in 
secondary schools prepare largely for selected skilled trades and business 
occupations. Success in these programs requires special aptitude in that 
field and general adaptability of at least an average level. Actually today 
vocational curriculums are of a selective nature appropriate to only a 
minority of students. This fact has led to the development of the so-called 
“Ше adjustment education,” discussed in the preceding chapter. 

There is no general formula for the organization and direction of voca- 
tional education. Much of the discussion about occupational preparation 
sweeps back and forth in windy generalizations that have slight validity 
in an enormously varied occupational world. Educational literature stag- 
gers under the weight of endless arguments over such generalized ques- 
tions as these: Should or can vocations be learned on the job or in schools? 
At what ages and grades should vocational study be introduced? Should 
vocational education be limited to adult ages? With the growing number 
of semiskilled routine jobs that can be learned on the job, is it necessary 
or possible to offer vocational education in the secondary school? Can 
facilities be provided in school that are sufficiently similar to work situa- 
tions to make vocational education effective? 

These time-wasting questions can never be settled definitely or finally; 
the occupational world is too complicated. Some skills can be learned 
easily on the job with relatively little supplementary school experience. 
Others require long programs of training that school facilities and instruc- 
tion can effectively provide in the form of situations closely similar to 
industrial or business conditions. But in some fields, of course, the school 
will be quite unable to furnish the necessary training. Where youth have 
already had direct contact and responsibilities in an occupational field, 
as in agriculture, vocational education can be introduced effectively at 
ап earlier age and grade than in fields in which students have had little 
if any experience. Vocational education for adults, in order that people 
may improve their performance and advance themselves, is important— 
but does not remove the school’s responsibility for providing the experi- 
ence and skills needed by youth when they begin to work. 

The task of developing fundamental programs of vocational education 
demands that particular jobs and communities be analyzed and studied 
50 that vocational programs offered youth be realistic. This approach, 
Which is certainly more laborious than the armchair method described 
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above, is also more fruitful, for it recognizes that vocational education 
must be as varied, flexible, and dynamic as the occupational world for 
which it prepares youth. 


Some Guiding Principles 


Obviously, no precise specifications for a program of voca- 
tional education can be attempted, but certain general methods have 
characterized successful programs. They can be sufficiently defined to 
serve as guiding principles for other effective programs of vocational 
education. 

The primary purpose of real vocational education is to prepare each 
student to enter and progress in socially useful employment. This prin- 
ciple may appear obvious, but it is the essential orientation of a fu netional 
program. This is not to belittle concomitant outcomes of genuine im- 
portance or the usefulness of programs directed to other purposes. Direc- 
tion and guidance will be derived from the specific definable goal of 
competence in selected occupations. 

Vocational education is a continuous program directed at providing 
youth in the secondary school with the initial competence necessary 10 
enter an occupation, and older youth and adults with experience to enable 
them to progress and improve on the job. Although this particular dis- 
cussion is primarily concerned with youth education and the secondary 
school, vocational education is broadly organized to serve and meet the 
educational needs of people throughout their vocational life. In fact, some 
of the most extensive and effective programs in vocational education have 
been with out-of-school youth and adults as in the tremendous program 
of training carried on during World War II. Many of those who have 
been doubtful of the ability of the secondary school to provide adequate 
yocational education in the school setting have failed to recognize that 
final competency is not postulated or intended. Gaining an initial level 
of competence that can give youth a foothold in the occupational world 
is the primary intent, for this initial step or foothold is tremendously im 
portant and crucial in the life of any youth. Improvement and progress 
on the job is often a simpler task from a practical standpoint than securing 
the job originally. 

Vocational education must draw its content of study and the educo- 
tional experiences it provides from analysis of occupations. This has been 
perhaps the major distinguishing feature of effective vocational programs. 
ee the job analysis of many occupations have been devel- 

2 isory groups drawn from workers in a given occupation 
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have been extensively consulted. A realistic program of occupational 
preparation is not a matter of a program detérmined by the judgment of 
experts, a review of the literature, or philosophical speculation. The ap- 
proach recommended here may seem narrow to those who forget the 
basic purpose of vocational education. It should be added, however, that 
occupational analysis does not limit the range of vocational activities; 
it is needed to give them direction. 

Vocational education should be broad enough to include all of the 
factors that contribute to occupational adequacy. Vocational education 
has been criticized for giving too much attention to the development of 
skills and not enough to attitudes, related information, satisfactory per- 
sonal adjustment, and relations with others. All these factors must be 
recognized and experience in them provided insofar as possible if the 
program is to escape the charge of narrowness. 

Vocational education must be flexible and dynamic. Technology and 
invention continually modify occupations, create new ones, and actually 
eliminate others; hence a fixed program, no matter what its adequacy 
on some given date, cannot remain effective unless it is continually modi- 
fied to meet the demands of time and change. 

Current educational literature provides more detailed and specific 
guiding concepts.’ Those presented here, which stress not only the orienta- 
tion of vocational education to the specific purpose of occupational 
preparation but also the actual analysis of occupations, are the core 
from which other principles are developed. 


Major Areas of Vocational Education 
The secondary school can provide some degree of preparation 
for many occupations, which may be classified into four major areas or 
groups: (1) agricultural education, (2) business education, (3) home 
economics education, and (4) trade and industrial education. The first 
and the third categories represent almost a total pattern or way of living 
and are an inclusive example of general education or education for living. 
Business education includes those occupations involving clerical, account- 
ing, and sales skills. Trade and industrial education contains a broad. 
Tange of occupations characteristic of modern industrial organization. In 
it are the major crafts or skilled trades plus the occupations associated. 
directly with specific industries and public services. 
Each of these major fields of vocational education provides several 


? Ibid., Ch. 7. 
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types of educational programs organized primarily for groups of different 
ages and different vocational needs. The so-called day school program is 
for youth regularly enrolled in secondary school and is directed toward 
providing the competence necessary to enter an occupational field, Part- 
time programs for out-of-school youth are primarily concerned with im- 
proving the initial adjustment on the job for those who have left school. 
Finally, evening classes for employed adults have as their main purpose 
the improvement of skills used on the job or training in new skills for 
those who wish to transfer to other occupations. The secondary school 
administrators must be concerned with this total program. Although the 
secondary school is organized primarily for youth, the dynamic and really 
effective school provides continuous service and is the educational center 
for all age groups in the community. The best means of securing the 
support of the community for youth education is to serve it in all areas 
of educational activity. 

Fach of the fields of vocational education listed above has its unique 
problems and patterns of organization. The following brief comment on 
each can provide no more than meager orientation. The high school ad- 
ministrator whose school offers work in these areas must be familiar with 
the very considerable body of literature dealing with specific policies and 
problems, Without a thorough knowledge of this vast field he will be 
unable to counsel and work with those of his staff engaged in it. 


Vocational Education in Agriculture 


Vocational education in agriculture, as would be expected, is 
concerned with the development of those skills and understandings nec- 
essary for success in farming. Farming is more than an occupation in the 
restricted sense; it is a whole way of life. Success in farming requires а 
knowledge of the application of scientific principles, managerial and 
business ability of a high order, and many skills of a specialized nature. 
Programs in vocational agriculture are most appropriate for schools 
serving rural areas; indeed, they are often one of the few specialized 
programs in the offering of the small high school. 

Characteristic of these programs is the fact that their students are farm 
youth who since childhood have had practical experience at some level 
in farm work and in farm problems. The school program is thus able t° 
combine theory and practical experience. The school can furnish supple- 
mentary scientific information and direct attention to managerial prob- 
lems that will be new to those whose experience has thus far been entirely 
practical. Supervised farm practice or the home farm project that the boy 
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carries on under the supervision of the teacher further strengthens this 
relation between theory and practice. 

Since farming activities vary widely in different sections of the country, 
the curriculum in vocational agriculture has necessarily varied in content. 
This flexibility has enabled the individual school and teacher to develop 
a program fitted to the local community. The typical school has had to 
create its own program through the cooperative efforts of teacher, stu- 
dents, and experienced adults in the community. This system, whatever 
its limitations in individual cases, has kept vocational agriculture more 
dynamic and flexible than other vocational programs, and has furnished 
a setting more in harmony with modern educational theory than that 
of some other programs. 

Another characteristic of vocational agriculture has been the close 
relation between school and community. Advisory committees of experi- 
enced farmers have usually aided in guiding the program. Through his 
supervision of students’ farm projects, the teacher comes to know and 
work with parents in the community. Adult evening classes, often con- 
ducted by this teacher, have a similar result. Year around employment 
of the teacher has closely identified him with the community. 

The Future Farmers of America, a national organization of farm boys 
who are enrolled in vocational agriculture in the public secondary schools, 
has been widely praised for the outstanding work of its members. 

The total setting for education in agriculture has thus been favorable 
for the application of good educational principles. Although too often the 
work has been narrowly interpreted and its potentialities have not been 
fully realized, the field is so flexible and dynamic that it has developed 
programs exemplifying the best principles of vocational education. 


Business Education 


Business education was one of the first fields of vocational 
education to be introduced into the program of the secondary school. 
Today the commercial curriculum appears more frequently in high school 
offerings than does any other vocational program. The reasons are obvious. 
The equipment and facilities required for at least a limited program are 
not as difficult to plan or as expensive to provide as are many specialized 
industrial programs. Furthermore, it is to be suspected that originally 
the business curriculum preparing for so-called “white-collar jobs” was 
welcomed and accepted by secondary schools more readily than educa- 
Чопа] programs preparing for the skilled trades and crafts. This glamour 
of office work also seems to have a powerful attraction for students. 
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But in spite of the popularity of the commercial program, a consid- 
erable vagueness of purpose and organization has characterized some of 
its offerings. There has been a lack of definition between the offerings 
of a rather general educational nature that provide skills and understand- 
ings useful to the individual in his personal life and those designed to 
provide skills necessary for employment in the business world. Introduc- 
tory courses in such fields as typing, bookkeeping, and business practices 
may be useful to individuals who are not occupationally interested in the 
business field. As such they are justifiable offerings of the school, and the 
standards for such courses should be adjusted to the needs of the students. 
Offerings designed to provide vocational competence should be systema- 
tically planned as a sequence of work. The content should be drawn from 
the practices of the business world, and the standards should be those 
required for actual employment in the types of positions open to youth 
of graduating ages. 

The number of youth who have entered business employment as a 
result of their education in this field in high school is evidence that com- 
mercial education has been functional. For one thing, the school is able 
to reproduce a situation reasonably similar to that in the business world. 
The development of more specialized business machines, however, means 
that the traditional battery of typewriters is not sufficient equipment for 
the comprehensive program needed today. Possibilities for a cooperative 
work-and-school program are good, and although many examples of such 
cooperative programs exist, it is doubtful whether all their possibilities 
have been utilized. Good programs have been developed in many schools, 
but the continued success of the proprietary business college suggests 
that the public schools have not fully developed their programs of 
business education. 

Commercial education, as typically offered in the high school, has not 
come under the federal vocational acts that have furnished aid for voca- 
tional education in many fields. However, recent federal acts have pro- 
vided aid for vocational education in the distributive occupations, which 
are related to the management, sale, and distribution of goods and 
services. These do not include clerical occupations, such as bookkeeping 
and stenography. Examination of occupational data reveals that the 
ороор of workers engaged in the distributive as compared with the 
оо у о Ъееп steadily increasing. The vocational 
fined to part-time and ч, a ee ive thus far been [р aa 

ening classes for adults employed in this field. 


Cooperative training programs that provide for paralleling experience 
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on a job with related education in school have been developed in many 
larger high schools. These programs have been almost exclusively planned 
for older youth who are in their last years of high school. It appears 
reasonable to predict that current occupational trends emphasizing the 
sale and distribution of goods and services will bring expansion and 
development of this particular program. 


Home Economics Education 


Home economics education is directed toward better prepar- 
ing youth for the responsibilities of family life and homemaking. The 
general recognition of the importance of this goal is revealed by the fact 
that approximately three fourths of the high schools in this country pro- 
vide curriculums in home economics education.* Education for home- 
making actually involves almost all aspects of living—the particular skills 
needed in the home, as well as attitudes, the understanding of human 
development and human relations, community service, child care, busi- 
ness management, and so on. Thus much of the program in home eco- 
nomics can be regarded as general education of a vital and functional 
nature. In fact, the core of work required for girls in the junior high 
school or in the beginning years of senior high school has assumed. the 
character of a broad general education organized around the common 
problems and needs of family life. 

Of the two more or less distinct divisions characteristic of the typical 
home economics program, the first provides broad general experiences 
appropriate for all girls (and perhaps boys as well), regardless of their 
specific plans and occupational goals. The second is that part of the 
program devoted to specialized work leading to competency in some 
particular skill. In practice, the program actually does not sharply divide 
into two neat categories. Rather, it may be better represented along a 
continuum, with the broad, general, all-purpose courses at one end and 
certain very specific occupational courses at the other, the middle area 
being filled by a block of work that provides for the development of a 
few specialized skills and understandings. 

The approach in home economies education has broadened considerably 
in the period of its existence. The early emphasis upon training in skills 
in cooking and sewing has been modified by the introduction of experi- 
ences dealing with problems of social relations, health, home manage- 


8U.S. Office of Education, Home Economics in Public High Schools, 1938-39 
(Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 213; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1941), pp. 2-3. 
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ment, and related topics organized into courses in home life or education 
for family living. Students of all types of interests and abilities have been 
attracted to the program, many aspects of which are now recognized as 
appropriate and useful for boys. Although the proportion of boys en- 
rolled is still negligible, the fact that it is increasing is evidence of 
the breakdown of convention that home economics is of concern only 
to girls. 

As in other vocational and vocationally related fields, there has been a 
consistent attempt to plan and develop the program around the home 
problems of students actually enrolled in a class. The result has often 
been an unusual flexibility as well as teacher-student planning of a func- 
tional nature. As a matter of fact, no vocational field has been so genu- 
inely and consistently concerned with building its program around the 
needs of its students, with encouraging and maintaining flexibility, and 
with establishing close relationships with the community. The very real 
national concern over the stability of the family and the home may be 


expected to add impetus to the development of education in the home- 
making field. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Trade and industrial education is concerned with preparing 
students to enter occupations in the skilled trades and in manufacturing 
or industrial establishments. In 1949, the manufacturing establishments 
employed nearly 14,000,000 workers. The occupations covered in this 
classification are so varied that a realistic program in vocational education 
must be adapted to the industries and employment needs of the local 
community. Education in the trades and industries is not confined to а 


single group, but to perhaps as many as five, which Struck identifies as 
follows: 


1) Students who are getting ready to enter trade and industrial occupations 
and who are attending full-time, all-day schools. 
i 2) Young men and women who have left school and who need additional 
instruction of a refresher or of a conversion type in order to get a job. 

3) Employed persons, male and female, who, because of technological 
а or other conditions, need training to fit them for emerging job require- 

4) Employed persons of all ages who need upgrading training to fit them {0 
Perform their jobs better or to enable them to qualify for higher and more 
difficult jobs in their line of work, Н А : 


Б a i З 
) Persons injured in the armed forces, in civilian life, or congenitally handi- 
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capped who need industrial training to enable them to earn their living as self- 
respecting, self-supporting members of society.* 


Broadly speaking, all these programs come under the general scope of 
secondary education and are the concern of the school administrator. 

The program for the full-time day students has ordinarily included 
three types of courses: applied work, supplemental or related work, and 
the regular work in general education required of all students in the 
school. The applied work may not be the same in all schools, although 
typically education for the common trades has been characteristic of 
most programs. The day school program will in some cases provide for 
a cooperative work-school program. The development of cooperative pro- 
grams in diversified occupations has expanded in recent years. The co- 
operative work-school program sponsors part-time experience on a job 
or jobs paralleled by a study in school of the problems and skills related 
to it. The teacher or coordinator has the responsibility for selecting and 
making the arrangements for working positions of educational value, for 
partially supervising the student on the job, for developing appropriate 
materials for the related work in school, and for finally evaluating the 
outcome of the work experience. In the program in diversified occupa- 
tions, cooperative programs including a wide variety of jobs are planned 
under its supervision. This in effect has resulted in something approach- 
ing an individual program for each student. The diversified occupational 
program is particularly feasible for the smaller community where the 
number of openings for students in any single occupation will be small. 
Probably the principal factor limiting such programs has been the rela- 
tively small number of students whom the teacher or coordinator can 
supervise and the resulting cost.’ 

As indicated by Struck’s list of groups served, vocational education in 
trades and industries includes programs for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Apprenticeship training, trade extension, and many specific train- 
ing courses are possible. In general the success of these courses depends 
upon cooperative and close relationships with the industries and with 
trade and craft groups in the community, which in turn require the closest 
coordination of the educational program with the needs of the community. 

Trade and industrial education and, in fact, all vocational education 
are variously administered in different school systems throughout the 


om Vocational Education for a Changing World by 
F. Theodore Struck, p. 448, published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945. 

5 For a thorough discussion, see С. E. Rakestraw, Training High School Youth for 
Employment (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1947). 
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country. There is no standard pattern and perhaps there should be попе, 
Trade and industrial education has developed largely in urban school 
systems of considerable size. In some states and cities, vocational educa- 
tion has been organized and administered independently of the rest of 
the school system. Whatever the incidental merits of such a plan, it 
divorces one part of education from the total, and on that basis may be 
seriously questioned. The development of specialized schools in some city 
systems has provided for their more or less separate operation under the 
general, single, over-all supervision of the city superintendent. In the com- 
prehensive high school, the vocational program may be nominally under 
the direction of the principal, although again in actual practice a system- 
wide administration of vocational education may exercise a considerable 
amount of the direction. 

The variations in practice and the systems followed suggest that much 
remains to be done before vocational education is completely integrated 
with the secondary school. Vocational education, particularly in the field 
of the trades and industries, makes its personnel responsible for coordi- 
nating the program with the industries of the community and with those 
of other agencies. Nevertheless, there is sound reason for insisting that 
the secondary school administrator have the responsibility for supervis- 
ing and directing the total school. But if he is to do so he must generally 
understand and be competent to administer vocational education as well 
as the other parts of the school program. The current separation in the 
administration of secondary and vocational education can be accounted 
for in no small degree by the lack of background and often the lack of 
interest on the part of the secondary school principal, who typically comes 
into his position with experience only in the nonvocational areas of 
education. 

Аз noted before, trade and industrial education, like the other voca- 
tional fields, maintains close relations with the work situations in the 
овоа which it prepares. The techniques of job analysis, which 
are the basis for course planning, have been highly developed. The con- 
cept of the purpose of yocational education has broadened with the 
sg fn vi he catalan techn ne 

> ) n is still not as closely integrated with the 
rest of the school’s program as it should be. 


The Vocational Acts 


Much of vocational education has developed under the stim- 


ulus of special federal grants of funds and under the specific supervision 
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and administration provided for in the enabling acts. These provisions 
and particular administrative procedures for implementing the acts in 
different states are such that the school administrator must give special 
study to the factors in the local situation that may require modifications 
in the state-wide regulations. The general purposes and policy provi- 
sions, however, need to be understood in advance. The basic legislation 
is the Smith-Hughes Act passed in 1917, the purpose of which is stated 
in the preamble to the act: 


An Act. To provide for the promotion of vocational education; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture 
and the trades and industries; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditure.° 


The Smith-Hughes Act provided for education in agriculture, home 
economics, trades, and industry, and for teacher training in these fields. 
The basis for the disbursement of funds and the general administrative 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act have established the pattern for the 
operation of the program in vocational education. Since 1917, a series of 
acts has provided additional funds supplementing those provided in the 
Smith-Hughes Act. In each case these grants have been enacted for a 
limited period of years and have been followed by a similar law modified 
in accordance with Congressional appraisal of the current need. These 
acts have followed the general pattern established in the Smith-Hughes 
Act, although modifications have been introduced. The George-Deen Act, 
passed in 1936, extended the provisions of vocational education to the 
distributive occupations, including service occupations. The George- 
Barden Act, passed in 1946, provides for funds substantially in excess of 
those appropriated in the original act and allows money to be spent for 
Vocational counseling and guidance. Although numerous specific details 
govern the operation of these acts, their major policy provisions are 
reasonably simple. 

In accordance with the announced purpose of promoting vocational 
education in cooperation with the states, funds are not appropriated 
directly to the schools but are made available by grants to the states, the 
amount depending upon certain specified population ratios among the 
States that are presumed to measure needs in the various fields. 

Each state is eligible to receive grants of funds upon the organization 
of a state board of vocational education to formulate a plan for the ad- 


€ Public Law No. 347, 64th Cong., S. 703. Approved, February 23, 1917. 
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ministration of the program in that state in accordance with the provisions 
of the act and to provide for the actual administration. The administration 
of the act within the state becomes the responsibility of the state voca- 
tional educational authority; the personnel for state administration and 
supervision are employees of the state. 

The funds provided by the federal government must be matched with 
funds from state and local sources. Funds must be expended on costs of 
instruction, administration, and supervision rather than on capital ex- 
penditures. The funds available for supervision have provided for more 
comprehensive in-service teacher training and supervision than has gen- 
erally been possible in nonvocational fields. 

The desirability and the wisdom of the policies and subsequent prac- 
tices established by the Federal Vocational Education Acts have been the 
subject of serious debate and consideration. Grants-in-aid for special 
fields have been questioned because they tend to stimulate only specific 
fields instead of providing flexibility by allowing the expenditure of funds 
where the need is thought to be the greatest. The stipulation that funds 
must be matched may favor wealthier school corporations rather than 
those in greatest need of financial assistance. Programs of special aid may 
have a divisive effect on the school. In short, opposition to the real or 
fancied perils of federal control hidden in the vocational acts has been 
vigorous. 

Nevertheless, these factors deserve serious consideration if the federal 
government is to have a permanent role in education. Thirty years of 
‘operation of the vocational education acts reveal the following facts. The 
program has resulted in the development and growth of an expensive 
field of education to a point that an entirely local group would have been 
шеше to reach, A system of state teacher training and in-service teacher 
training has provided service and stimulation in a manner that other 
fields might profitably copy. After years of operation, public confidence 
a Begs ‘Sa education have been gained to a degree te 
НИЕ ЕА ОЗИ aie of aid will be continued and even in- 
eel tate ean ee T em of rigidity and overcentralized con- 
for the ааа of у КЕ. оте Сер шу 
which is permitted а Fea at ee om Е a = нати 
tion. It is quite visible th ae ed ш кашыды о S 
often laid at the door of the Н ee А | и беш 
state level and should be ee et actually originates at the 

attacked there. There is little or no evidence 


that federal regulation has increased during the years the acts have been 
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in force. The time spent on uncritical opposition to the whole idea of 
federal participation in vocational education would be more profitably 
used if it were devoted to an effort to secure flexibility at state and local 
levels. 


Work Experience 


During the 19805, a period when there was а dearth of job 
opportunities, both of a part-time nature for those in school and of a full- 
time nature for those out of school, the public became concerned with 
the problem of providing work experience for youth. The changed eco- 
nomic situation of the 19405 remedied the situation in part, although it 
seems probable that modern industrial employment, which delays admis- 
sion to a job until eighteen years of age or later, and modern urban life, 
with its limited number of part-time jobs suitable for youth, will control 
the long-term trend by restricting job opportunities for youth under 
eighteen. Because the responsibility of holding a job is a desirable edu- 
cational and developmental experience for youth, the school must attempt 
to provide work experience for them. 

In practice, the work experience programs that have been evolved 
have had widely different purposes. They have ranged from organized 
efforts to employ youth in community and school projects, through en- 
couragement and aid to youth in securing any and all kinds of part-time: 
jobs, to cooperative programs aimed at the development of specific skills. 
All, perhaps, have their place if their purposes are realizable and clearly 
recognized for what they are.’ 

The experience of working on a real project and the assumption of 
responsibility that such work entails are a valuable preparation for learn- 
ing to accept the responsibilities of adult life. However, this is not to 
say that all jobs represent valuable experience. Certain cautions must be 
observed. 

The value of work experience is increased if a youth is given super- 
vision, counsel, and related experience to enable him to analyze his: 
experience, recognize its learning opportunities, and evaluate them. 
Experience on just any job is no guarantee that the student will make an. 
intelligent vocational choice or even a better selection when he chooses. 
another work experience. Vocational skills that can be learned through 
work experience on part-time jobs of the type ordinarily available to. 

7 Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, and Maris М. Proffitt, School and Work Pro- 


grams (Joint Publication of Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, and U.S. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 9; Washington, 


D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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youth can be greatly overestimated. Vocational skills through job experi- 
ence will be achieved only when jobs are carefully selected and super- 
vised. Once the general responsibilities of being employed have been 
realized, a point of diminishing educational returns may be rapidly 
reached in a routine job. 

These limitations are cited to illustrate the need for planning, counsel- 
ing, and related education to help youth realize the educational values 
to be derived from work experience. Present trends suggest that the school 
will be depended upon more and more to aid youth in securing work 
experience and later the first job. The type of work experience that the 
school can sponsor alone or with other agencies may vary from com- 
munity and school projects, to supervised part-time work, to cooperative 
programs in order to develop specific skills. The details of all such projects 
should be worked out with great care so they may have the greatest edu- 
cational value to the student. 

It need hardly be added that the whole field of occupational education 
and adjustment is still a relatively new one for the secondary school, and 
that much needs to be done to integrate it with specialized and general 


education so that the school’s total program may be as effective as pos- 
sible. ( 


Other Areas of Specialized Education 

The vocational fields represent programs of highly specialized 
study. Other parts of the total school program are also specialized, al- 
though many of them are less well defined and organized. 

The college preparatory curriculum is, of course, the oldest and most 
widely recognized of the special curriculums. Whether or not in a broad 
sense it may be considered a type of prevocational education, since it 
prepares for further education that may be professional or occupational 
in nature, it certainly belongs in the category of special education rather 
than in that of general education. The college preparatory curriculum 
has been specifically defined, its sequence of work being largely deter- 
mined by the logic of the subject matter content of the courses presumed 
to ibe essential for entrance to college. Although incidental variations 
exist among colleges, the major part of the required pattern has been 
the same for all colleges. This program may once have been presumed 
0 be reasonably appropriate for college preparatory students, but recent 
investigations have thrown doubt upon the validity of these assumptions. 
Numerous studies, the most notable being the Kight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association, have revealed that the particular 
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pattern of subjects taken in high school has little to do with success in 
college.” 

Success in college is largely contingent upon the possession of interest 
and ability, adequate verbal skills, and effective study habits, rather than 
upon the special sequence of specific subjects taken in high school. Stu- 
dents who have special interests in given subject fields and who plan 
to continue to study them in college are not precluded from electing 
these fields in high school. The Eight-Year Study suggests that the con- 
ventional college preparatory curriculum is not sacred and that its revision 
and adaptation to provide more functional education for high school 
youth may be freely undertaken without endangering their future chances 
of success. 

Specialized offerings and opportunities in the arts, music, physical edu- 
cation, extracurricular activities, and the practical arts are typically pro- 
vided more frequently as free electives than as organized sequences of 
work. The purpose and intent of such offerings makes this practice 
entirely appropriate. Except for a relatively few highly specialized schools 
and programs, such offerings are not intended to provide technical com- 
petence for occupations or employment but rather to provide for avoca- 
tional interests and developmental experiences. The students’ current 
needs and interests are the primary guiding factors. Thus the compre- 
hensive high school should offer a variety of special courses in these 
fields and encourage students to elect them. Exploratory in nature for 
some, they often reveal unsuspected talent. For the gifted students they 
provide an essential element of education, the lack of which would be 
disastrous for both the individual and society. No high school’s program 
can pretend to adequacy unless it offers basic general integrating educa- 
tion to all and a rich variety of specialized education to each, 

Many high schools tend to neglect the nonvocational type of specialized 
education. They may offer the required general education program con- 
sisting mostly of academic subjects—which are really, as has been shown, 
specialized in character—but only a little in the way of prevocational or 
vocational education. Sometimes there are no specialized offerings at all, 
or they may be crowded out of most students’ schedules by the number 
of required subjects or by conflicts in the schedule. Music is an example 
of specialized education whose increasing popularity has won it a place 
in the programs of most schools. Every effort is made to schedule these 
classes so they are available to many students. Other types of nonvoca- 

8 Wilford Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942). 
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tional electives have not won the place they deserve in the schedule, 
although they are equally important in the education of those who really 
desire to take them. 

If the American people do not exhibit the range of well-developed 
cultural and aesthetic interests that critics of our culture would wish, 
perhaps part of the cause lies in the culturally poverty-stricken “minimum 
essentials” type of elementary and secondary education still too popular 
in this country. A good, well-balanced high school program will provide 
a program of the “common learnings” type described in the preceding 
chapter; a program of preprofessional and vocational education for life- 
work; and a specialized program of offerings that do not prepare for 
lifework but meet the avocational needs and interests of different mem- 
bers of the student body. 


Some Problems for the Principal 


Implicit in the foregoing discussions of specialized education 
are a number of problems of organization and administration that will 
confront the principal and the staff of any high school that attempts to 
provide an adequate program of such education. 

1) The comprehensive versus the specialized high school. Where it is 
possible, most communities should move toward the former rather than 
toward the latter. Democracy, efficiency, practicality, and economy are 
on the side of the comprehensive high school. 

2) Adapting the program to the community. Successful programs of 
vocational education have kept close to reality and have been continually 
aware of local needs. They have consulted advisory committees and have 
made occupational surveys so that their offerings fit the work life of a 
community. 

3) The small high school’s program. Even in a “one industry” com- 
munity, the small high school has difficulty meeting youths’ needs for 
specialized education, for all its youth should not enter that one industry. 
There are also recreational and avocational needs to be met by specialized 
education. With its small budget, the typical small high school is hard 
pressed to offer an adequate, balanced program. 

4) Grade-level placement of vocational programs, Part of the diffi- 
culties of small high schools could be solved if the trend toward offering 
specialized vocational education at the higher grade levels continues to 
be justified. If these offerings eventually settle at the junior college level 
and if regional or area colleges are developed, the small high school will 
be expected to offer only the nonyocational special education courses, 
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most of which can be more easily and cheaply offered in small schools. 
Good grade-level placement of vocational programs now tends to vary 
with the type of industry and the economic level of the community. The 
higher these are, the higher the grade level can be. 

5) Vocational and educational guidance. Any enrichment of the edu- 
cational program calls for an extension of guidance services. The more 
specialized an offering is the worse it is to let pupils elect it indiscrim- 
inately. Adequate guidance services are a necessary adjunct to a good 
program of specialized education. 

6) School shops versus work in industry. Both types of experience 
have their places in the same program. Much good use of industrial 
plant facilities can be made if management will allow it under conditions 
that best promote the education of the youth involved. On the other 
hand, many industries favor periods of school shop experience for younger 
students, even though they open their plants to the older ones. 

7) Adequate facilities. Buildings, equipment, and supplies for many 
types of specialized education cost more than those for an academic edu- 
cation. This accounts at least in part for the fact that many schools with 
small budgets concentrate on the academic program. A school that under- 
takes an improved program of specialized education should expect to 
find its operating costs increased. 

8) Relation to general education. Actually a pupil’s general education 
program and his vocational program should be integrated, hence the term 
“related subjects.” Integrating these with the vocational program without 
narrowing them down to the point where they are in reality just added 
specialized offerings is the problem to which good over-all curriculum 
planning and good teachers with broad points of view are probably 
the answers. Leaders in specialized education are as much concerned 
to see that students also get a good general education as are educators 
generally. 

9) Status for vocational education. In many communities, vocational 
education is not accorded the status that academic education receives. 
Most of the members of many high school faculties represent what 
amounts to a vested interest in academic education. The result on the 
students and teachers of vocational subjects is bad. Both types of offer- 
ings have their places, and it is the principal's problem to see that voca- 
tional education is built up to the point where its offerings and teachers 
have a status equal to that of the academic program. 

10) Vocational work that competes with industry. Good programs of 
work education produce marketable goods, but industry occasionally 
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objects to their sale. Unions may want to control not only the number 
of students who take certain vocational courses but also the details of 
these courses. The school must insist on being free to do whatever is 
essential to the best education of its students. If a program requires stu- 
dents to perform certain kinds of personal services to the community 
without charge, or if it produces marketable goods, then the services 
must be performed and the goods made and sold on a nonprofit basis 
or supplied free to charitable nonprofit institutions. They should not be 
destroyed merely to get them “off the market.” The school, however, has 
no right to render personal service or make goods merely for profit. They 
should be nothing more than a by-product of a good educational program. 
This is a problem on which good advisory committees may help. 

11) Federal and state regulations. Many schools chafe under the regu- 
lations imposed from above. They may indeed be galling or badly admin- 
istered by state and federal personnel. On the other hand, sometimes 
communities want state and federal aid while making no effort to supply 
the best education this money will buy. The proper sphere of federal 
and state action in education is delineated in an earlier chapter in this 
book, and the principal has to insist as earnestly as possible that these 
authorities stay in the proper zone while he does a good job in his. 

12) Duality of control at state and federal level. A high school prin- 
cipal may be able to do nothing about the way general education and 
vocational education programs are administered at the federal and the 
state levels, where they may be administered as if they were unrelated 
to each other. But at least at his own level he can bring them under his 
own administration and supervision, thus eliminating the division, rivalry, 
and separation that are as inefficient in education as they are in any 
institution and about which we now hear a great deal. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1, са you describe some practice in a high school you know that reflects 

Ge 5 е misconceptions of vocational education listed in this chapter? 
ў го you think segregated high schools are essential if good work in either 

ma education or specialized education is to be done? 
Е | с ee types of special educational programs are available to students in 

ie chools near you? Do you think what each high school offers meets the 
needs of its student body? How can you tell? 

4, Af е, Е 
Mie сс the booklet Education for Family Living (See Further 
He 0А | о you think such education is appropriate for both boys and girls 
n high schools you know? Are they getting it? Why not? 


5 i ) i 
i Do graduation requirements in a high school with which you are familiar 
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encourage or discourage students from selecting its special educational offer- 
ings? How should the requirements be changed? 

6. What gives such organizations as the Future Farmers and the 4-H Clubs 
the vitality they have? How could we get more of that into all phases of school 
life? 

7. Make a list of types of jobs in some town or school neighborhood you 
know that might be used as work experience. Why would it be a good thing 
to use them? Why are they not used? 

8. Do you agree that college preparatory courses are a form of special 
education? Should any of them be required of all students? None of them? 
To the extent that you would cease requiring them of all students (if you 
would), what would you substitute? More general education? More special 
education? Or both? 

9, To the extent that vocational education courses are moved up toward 
the years after high school, will not a vacuum be created in the high school 
years? How would you fill this so as to have as profitable and interesting a 
program for some students as they now have? 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE PLACE OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of the American high 
school is the number and variety of student organizations and activities 
that require an increasing amount of the time and attention of staff and 
students. Whether civic, recreational, or social, or appealing to some 
special interests, they come under the general classification of extracur- 
ricular activities. Although opinions vary concerning the appropriateness 
of the terms “extracurricular” and “student activities” and although theo- 
retically, perhaps, there should be no differentiation between “curricular” 
and “extracurricular,” these terms are generally used to describe particular 
areas of school activity. 

Whether or not specific school activities are scheduled, are recognized 
by the granting of credit, and are supervised by school personnel depends 
upon the particular school. It is difficult if not impossible to define extra- 
curricular activities in terms of any single criterion; yet there is reason- 
ably common agreement regarding the majority of activities coming under 
this general classification. In general “extracurricular” refers to the activi- 
ties directed and supervised by the school in addition to the regularly 
organized, recognized, and scheduled class offerings. In practice, the 
secondary school program does not typically divide itself into two sharply 
defined areas but rather presents a continuum ranging from scheduled 
credit classes to informal group organizations with a loosely defined 
program and schedule. Midway between these extremes are many activi- 
ties that might be termed “semicurricular,” such as physical education, 
music, and journalistic activities. Part of these programs may be scheduled 
Curricular activities and part may be quite informal, credit may or may 
not be granted for them, and they may be scheduled partly within and 
partly outside the school day. Time and effort spent in trying to arrive 
at exact distinctions and classifications are not particularly productive. 
However, it is generally true that when any activity is accepted as “cur- 
ticular” it is scheduled in the regular school day, gives credit toward 
graduation, is paid for out of the regular school budget, and is in charge 
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of a teacher qualified to teach it. When none of these criteria apply to 
a learning activity carried on by a school, it is “extracurricular.” As one 
or more do apply to the activity, it moves in the direction of being 
accepted into the curriculum. Thus the difference lies not in the nature 
of the activity but in the status accorded it by the school’s faculty and 
administration and by the school’s public. 

The educational experiences of the secondary school student ought to 


include a planned selection from all that goes on under the stimulus and 
supervision of the school. All such directed activities are part of the total 
educational program and hence are the responsibility of the school, which 
is also responsible for seeing that each activity has the status it deserves 
in the educational program. Whatever the school gives express or tacit 
approval to as part of a student's program should be neither penalized 
nor rewarded because it is regarded as extracurricular or curricular. 
Critical evaluation of the educational purpose and results of school activi- 
ties, experimentation to develop more educationally effective activities, 
and the development of guiding principles to give direction to student 
organizations and activities are much more necessary than bootless 
wrangling over arbitrary and changing distinctions that have no connec- 
tion with the educational effectiveness of a given program of activities. 


The Function of School Organizations and Activities 

The fact that student activities have grown beyond organized 
class activities indicates a radical change in the concept of the functions 
and purposes of youth education. Some degree of student organization 
and informal activities has always characterized youth schools, of course, 
since almost inevitably a social group such as the student body of a 
school will form various social and special interest groups and, unless 
it is rigorously controlled, will devote some time to them. Such groups 
and activities may, however, exist in spite of, rather than because of, 
the efforts of those directing the school. McKown: outlines three stages 
in the evolution of extracurricular activities: the period when they were 
ignored by teachers and administrators; the period when they were openly 
opposed; and the present period in which they are utilized to achieve 
recognized educational goals. The rigid intellectualism of our earlier 
secondary schools, the belief in mental discipline, and the distrust of 
what was then considered frivolous were all part of one pattern. Not 
until the studies of child and adolescent growth revealed the importance 


1 Harry С. McKown, Extra-Curri EP Е. 
millan Company, 1944), р тш: Activities (теу. ed.; New York: The Мас 
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of the total developmental experiences of the student, and the broader 
concepts of education developed by John Dewey and others began to 
influence educational thinking was the student activity movement recog- 
nized as properly belonging to the total educational program, Although 
some educators think they receive too much emphasis or doubt the wis- 
dom of specific activities, the majority endorse organizations and activi- 
ties and look to them as one means of achieving important educational 
objectives. 

This general acceptance of the place of student organizations and 
activities in the total program, good in itself, has at times led to inter- 
esting contradictions and inconsistencies. The educational philosophy 
that regards the student as a citizen of the school learning through his 
experiences has been accepted as valid in the area of extracurricular 
activities but is subject to reservation in the organized curricular area. 
Thus it is not unusual to find an extensive program of extracurricular 
activities paralleling a rigid and stereotyped curricular program very 
much as if the one were a compensation for the other. In practice this 
device seems to be the only way to hold some students in school, but 
whether a good educational program can be developed by operating two 
radically different programs within the same school is certainly open to 
question. 

Occasionally uncritical acceptance of the idea of student activities 
without a clear understanding of their underlying purposes and prin- 
ciples has led to an indiscriminate development of all student activities 
without any attempt to evaluate their objectives. Similarly a school may 
set up the form of an activity program without ensuring the student 
the participation that makes such activities educationally effective. 

These limitations in a rapidly growing educational movement are not 
indicative of any fundamental error in the concept of the place of extra- 
curricular activities. Nevertheless, they point to the need for appraisal 
and a more clear-cut definition of objectives in terms of the total school. 


The Purpose of School Activities 


The purposes served by school activities are not separate and 
apart from the general purposes of secondary education. Their value 
and merit lie in their contribution to these broad purposes, to such ends 
as self-realization, human relationships, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility.? By their very nature these activities are especially fitted 
2See Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938), р. 41. 
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to provide invaluable experiences, particularly in areas related to citizen- 
ship and personal development. Goals may be stated in terms of the 
personal and psychological needs of the individual or in terms of the 
needs of society, that is, in terms of habits, skills, and understandings. 
These two approaches are not mutually exclusive, for any valid program 
must consider the needs of the individual, 


Personal Needs 


Although the needs of the adolescent may be met by different 
specific activities, they are common and universal, The study of mental 
hygiene has revealed the crucial nature of the satisfaction of these needs 
and their relation to the adjustment and developing maturity of the 
individual. Each individual has a basic need to be accepted, to be iden- 
tified with a social group. The individual’s basic need for a feeling of 
Security demands the satisfaction and assurance that membership in 
social groups of his own age provides. Each youth wants to be assured 
that he is like other young people and is accepted by them. It is not 
enough for him to know that he belongs to such a group as the family. 
He needs to feel that he has made good with his contemporaries. 

It is possible for the individual to feel identity with a total school. 
This feeling of school membership, however, although it has its place, 
ordinarily lacks the face-to-face assurance, intimacy, and personal contact 
gained from the smaller social group. The presence of numerous student 
clubs and groups, organized for many and varied purposes, offers the 
individual the needed Opportunity to form part of a small group and 
to associate himself with others of like interest. It also gives him what 
he usually does not have either in the larger, less specialized student 
groups or in the regularly organized curricular program—an opportunity 
to earn recognition from his contemporaries. 

Ideally, perhaps, this feeling of identification should be an outcome of 
membership in all groups in the school and the major concern of class 
groups. In the elementary school, the single class group that operates 
throughout the day constitutes an identified in-group from which the 
pupil can ee security. Some of the experimental, secondary school core 
ae which have a longer time schedule, more group enterprises, ` 
E еы elective courses, serve this purpose. How- 
е ee of the typical high school, with its crowded 
СМА + © asses, its constantly shifting class groups, and its 

procedure, usually offers relatively little opportunity to 


satisfy this basic Personal need to belong. If satisfaction of these ego or 
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personal needs is essential—and all evidence indicates that it is—then the 
ultimate aim must be to develop a total school program with many 
genuine social groups. In the meantime, student organizations play a 
doubly important role in satisfying these basic needs of adolescents. 

It is well to recognize this purpose and function of student activities. 
From the educational standpoint, the end product, whether it be an 
athletic event, a musical performance, a school paper, or the develop- 
ment of an exhibit is not as important as the process of learning and the 
feeling of satisfaction that precedes the ostensible product. For this rea- 
son, the evaluation of student activities must always be concerned with 
whether fundamental human needs are being met. In the larger sense, 
the ostensible purpose or function of the activity may actually be sec- 
ondary. 


Social Needs 


Closely related to these individual needs are what can be 
termed “social needs,” with “social” used in the sense of developing 
satisfactory relations with others. Each individual feels impelled to de- 
velop some competency in dealing with and working with others. This 
need embodies a series of understandings varying from the relatively 
simple matter of accepted manners and courtesies to the more funda- 
mental one of comprehending the behavior of others. It is in this setting 
that the rather elusive traits of leadership are developed. The extra- 
curricular program, with its opportunities for the free association of 
youth, offers a natural environment for the learning and practice of such 
understandings. 


Citizenship and Democratic Living 


In addition to meeting these closely related personal and social 
needs, the activity program serves as a vehicle for the development of 
skills, attitudes, and understandings that are accepted as the legitimate 
goals of secondary education. The extracurricular program offers students 
many opportunities to meet actual situations calling for group decisions 
and actions. The development of democratic citizenship requires more 
than verbal understanding; hence the actual civic habits and attitudes 
developed by youth may be much more dependent upon these experi- 
ences in group living and planning than upon formal knowledge 
gained in the classroom. As shown in Chapter 20, the extracurricular pro- 
gram that includes a student government organization and its related 
activities, for example, offers potentialities for providing these experiences 
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in a setting real to youth. The mere presence of a student government 
organization certainly does not guarantee that these experiences will be 
available; it must be planned and supervised so as to provide them. The 
opportunities available for the development of democratic citizenship 
are almost unlimited in richness and variety. A school that does not 
utilize them does not have as good a citizenship program as it should 
have. 


Development of Special Interests 


The many special interest club groups and activities that have 
developed as a phase of extracurricular programs stimulate youth to 
explore potential talents and develop vocational skills and avocational 
interests in a way that regular curricular programs are not likely to do. 
A special interest group built around any socially desirable activity is 
not only a legitimate endeavor of the secondary school; it may offer an 
Opportunity to pursue learning beyond what may be provided in a 
regular class. This provision for individual development is one of the 
major functions of the secondary school. It may be argued that if the 
curricular program were truly oriented to the needs and interests of 
youth, if class procedure were guided by the individual interests of the 
students, if the class group were organized on a democratic group plan- 
ning basis, the need for special interest clubs as part of the extracurricular 
program would not exist. This argument is a valid one: much may be 
learned from activities that help to vitalize the curriculum; a common 
approach to the curricular and the extracurricular programs is a desirable 
goal. Nevertheless, class loads and programs in a vast number of sec- 
ondary schools are such that only the extracurricular activities offer the 
main opportunity for the development of many special interests. More- 
over, the flexibility of the extracurricular program makes it the ideal 
medium to introduce many new interest activities that, even in an ex- 
tremely dynamic school, would be introduced at a much slower rate 


if their introduction depended upon their acceptance into the curricular 
program. 


Meeting Recreational Needs 


AOUR The adolescent needs activities that give him the chance to 
ee peers in endeavors that ostensibly serve no end except the satis- 
E of ү moment. These may involve games, dancing, or even noth- 

Б more than casual social contacts. The adult or the serious educator 


may look askance at such activities and wish to substitute something that 
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will presumably lead to some defined, definite, tangible learning or ac- 
complishment. Actually activities that provide primarily for satisfaction 
at the moment are an essential part of the life or every adult, youth, and 
child. Not the relatively weak reason of occupying time that might be 
spent in less desirable ways, but a real purpose lies behind the provisions 
ot recreational opportunities for youth. Their social and persona! develop- 
ment, mentioned in preceding paragraphs, demands the social give-and- 
take that appears in what are primarily recreational activities. Learning 
in the broad sense of adjustment to life occurs in other than formal intel- 
lectual situations. 


Purposes Common to the Entire Program 

Student activities have been discussed in terms of the contri- 
bution they can make toward achieving selected broad objectives of 
secondary education as well as toward meeting the personal needs of 
students for self-identification and group membership and for the develop- 
ment of related social skills. The development of democratic citizens, the 
improvement of individual skills, and opportunities for group recreation 
are potential outcomes of the extracurricular program, These objectives 
are not peculiar to the activity program; they are part of the over-all 
objectives of secondary education, and all the phases of an integrated, 
well-rounded program of secondary education work for their achieve- 
ment. 


Guiding Principles in the Administration of Student Activities 


The organization and supervision of student activities, now 
major responsibilities of secondary school administration, are not without 
their problems. For one thing, the clean-cut administration of these activi- 
ties requires that major policies and procedures be carefully defined and 
understood. The purposes for which these activities exist must be con- 
sistent with the general policies of democratic secondary education. To 
be really effective, the general principles briefly presented here should be 
interpreted by each school faculty in terms of its local school situation. 

The justification for each student activity must lie in the contribution 
it can make to the learning and development of youth. The practical 
Objective of using student organization and activities to contribute to 
the operation of the school should never become the main one. Although 
the production of a good school paper, the maintenance of good order 
in the halls, the presentation of an effective exhibit, the beautifying of 
the school grounds are all laudable achievements, they are not funda- 
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mental objectives. The learning and development of youth in the process 
is the only educationally justified goal. Any other outcomes are special 
or extra dividends, so to speak. In the practical operation of a school, 
the ostensible outcomes cannot help being important in some measure, 
but care must be taken lest primary objectives are lost. By the simple 
device of oversupervising the student and relegating to him routine tasks 
whose possibilities are soon exhausted, it is possible to sacrifice learning 
experiences for the sake of achieving practical results. 

Public pressure for observable achievement presents the school with 
a constant temptation to overlook the student. For this reason the learn- 
ing objectives of the activity program should be the subject of continuous 
review and study. Otherwise, what should be an educational program 
may degenerate into an institutionalized affair in which the student’s 
work is directed solely for the aggrandizement of the school. 

The activity program for each school should grow out of the life of 
that school and be adapted to the local situation. The triteness of this 
statement does not alter its fundamental importance. Activities should 
always grow out of a job to be done, an interest to be served, or a 
service to be performed that provides educational experiences. Too often 
organizations and programs have been copied from other schools, ad- 
mirers attempting to take them over in full bloom, as it were, from 
another school. It is small wonder that frequently only the outward form 
is transplanted, and that this, improperly nourished in strange soil, either 
withers away or struggles feebly and vainly to keep its former vigor. 
The variables that exist among communities, staff, and students are 
unlikely to produce the same pattern of organizations and activities in 
any two schools. They can learn from exchanging experiences, but the 
starting point of any activity pregram should always be the interests and 
educational needs of their student bodies. 

To be vital, the student activity program must be continually chang- 


ing, dynamic. As in any other part of the educational program, the use- 


fulness of student activities depends upon the active driving interest 
of students. Clubs are organized 


because of the interest of a given group: 
of students at a given time. When interest in it disappears, the club 
should be dissolved. In many activity programs, organizations are car- 
ried along from year to year on the assumption that because they are 
in existence they must have some vital function. If a program of activi- 
ties is continuously reviewed by students and faculty, as it should be 
to be a really effective and dynamic program, new groups would be 
organized and unnecessary ones would disappear. 
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The duties of student council organizations and service organizations 
will also change as demands and conditions change. Adjustments in the 
curricular program will in many cases call for corresponding adjustments 
in activities. Tradition and continuity have their place, but they should 
never be the deciding factor in student activities. 

Participation in student activities should be equally available to all 
students with restrictions related only to competency and interest in 
the given activity. Theoretically, no other policy can be remotely justified 
in a public school in a democracy, but to assume that present-day prac- 
tice conforms to it is naive. It is perfectly legitimate for an interest club 
to establish certain criteria related to that interest as qualifications for 
admission. An honor society for recognition of scholarship or a club for 
the school’s letter men by definition has admission qualifications. How- 
ever, when admission is by secret ballot, which is notably sensitive to 
the social acceptability of the candidate, equal opportunity for partici- 
pation in the club is gone. Organizations founded for very laudable pur- 
poses, but patterning themselves after the social groupings in society, 
quickly become nothing more than social cliques concerned ошу with 
the ego inflation of their members. The fact that such organizations exist 
in the adult world is no reason for the public school to copy them. 

States that have recognized the incompatibility of secret, self-per- 
petuating high school fraternities and sororities and similar organizations 
have made them illegal. In states where they are not illegal, there is 
no reason why any high school principal or faculty should manifest any 
approval whatever of these secret, self-perpetuating organizations. Where 
they do not exist in a high school and the problem seems unlikely to 
arise, there seems little point in setting up a straw man to knock down. 
In high schools that seem to offer appropriate conditions for their intro- 
duction, steps should be taken to prevent it. Some high school student 
bodies, for example, have prohibited such organizations in their consti- 
tutions and have provided for the disfranchisement of students who 
accept membership. 

If such organizations already exist in a high school, the principal and 
faculty have the problem of what to do about them. They should not be 
given any measure of approval or recognition. To ignore them often 
results in their having privileges that are not accorded the student body 
as a whole, These organizations can be eliminated only by the united 
action of students, parents, the board of education, and the state depart- 
ment of education. Many communities, grown more sensitive to undemo- 
cratic attitudes and prejudices, have supported a movement to uproot 
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them. Even their student members are sometimes sufficiently aware of 
their shortcomings to be willing to surrender their charters. If the parents 
of entering high school students will agree to discourage their sons and 
daughters from joining such groups, their strength can be undermined 
at its source, and in a few years their attraction to students will diminish 
to the vanishing point. Careful planning when the groups are organized, 
publicly announced admission requirements, guidance of students, and 
positive measures in support of legitimate social groups are all means 
of preventing the distortion of student activities, 

When activities require more than nominal costs for participation, 
equality of opportunity likewise becomes more theoretical than real. 
Activities that require special dues or expenditures for equipment or 
clothes are in themselves selective. Extra expenditures always present 
a real problem for the secondary school administrator since funds for 
the operation of the activity program often are not included in the 
regular school budget. Keeping fees for clubs at a very nominal rate, 
providing general tickets that cover most or all activities and that by 
one device or another are available to all students, and purchasing out 
of public funds expensive equipment, such as that needed in musical and 
recreational activities, are among the methods used to equalize the 
economic factor. 

Student activities should be a recognized responsibility of the school 
and as such should be planned and supervised. This principle flows logi- 
cally from the general thesis of the educational values of student activities. 

The extracurricular program is an educational program for the develop- 
ment of youth, not simply a device to occupy their time. If it is carried 
on under the auspices of the school, the school has responsibility of 
Supervising and directing it. F urthermore, as has been remarked else- 
where, desirable educational outcomes do not result automatically; they 
are achieved only by the application of a basically sound educational 
philosophy and the careful guidance of the students who participate in 
the activity. Much of the merit of student activities has arisen from the 
Opportunity offered youth to exercise initiative and assume responsibility; 
hence Supervision and direction by school authorities, instead of lessen- 
ing these opportunities, must strive to improve them. With the accept- 
homes tt oe be чону e 
ae Supervision and direction are the respon- 
sibilities of the principal and his staff, 

There should be a continuous interpretation to the public of the activity 
program. Those parts of the activity program having to do with athletic 
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or other contests or with public presentations are well publicized and 
arouse intense interest in the parents and friends of the young people 
taking part in them. 

Superficially it may appear that publicity of this type is all the school 
needs, However, publicity that emphasizes only public events is likely 
to present a distorted picture in that the events often overshadow the 
participants, and those phases of an activity program that do not lend 
themselves to a public performance are overlooked. In fact, much of the 
criticism directed at student activities as “fads and frills” has been based 
on the assumption that these activities had no educational end beyond 
a debatable recreational aim for participants and audience. If the activity 
program is thus narrowly conceived and executed, such criticisms are 
valid, On the other hand, if the program has educational values, then 
they should be clearly apparent in any public demonstration for parents 
and patrons. 

The orientation of all interpretive activities should be the opportunities 
the school provides for the development of youth. The activity program 
should be presented as offering opportunities of genuine value. Public 
understanding of this program helps build support for an improved cur- 
riculum since the same principles of learning underlie both. A program 
of interpretation should be comprehensive in that the public should 
know of the activities of all types of student organizations, whether they 
are of the type that draws audience attention or not. 

Interpretation in its broadest sense should be more than a program of 
information; it should be a program of participation of school authori- 
ties and patrons in the development of a better school. Much of the 
public pressure for what may be already overemphasized aspects of stu- 
dent activities can arise from failure to understand their fundamental 
objectives. A balanced program requires the cooperation and aid of 
informed parents and patrons. 


з The problems and readings for this chapter are combined with those of Chap- 
ter 14, 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TYPES OF SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Any survey of the literature dealing with student activities 
will reveal the enormous variety of student organizations now existing 
in high school, Not only is it difficult to classify them in other than general 
categories; the variations in the extent to which certain activities are 
curricular or extracurricular further complicate classification. The follow- 
ing list includes major categories most typically appearing in various 
reviews and studies of student activities: 


1) Student council and related service organization 

2) Departmental and special interest clubs 

3) Publication organizations 

4) Speech and dramatic organizations 

5) Musical organizations 

6) Organizations affiliated with national character and service pro- 
grams 

7) Athletic organizations? 


A later chapter considers activities of the student council related to 
school discipline and social control. The field of physical education is 
also reviewed as part of certain special broad fields of the curricular 
program. The home room organization is often included in a review of 
student activities, but since it is also generally an essential element of 
the student guidance program here it will be found under that topic. 


Types of Activities 


The following paragraphs present some of the major problems 
and policies related to the organization and administration of these dif- 


1See Е, К. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931); Galen Jones, Extra-Curricular Activities in Rela- 
tion to the Curriculum (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935); Harry С. McKown, Extra-Curricular Activities (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946); NASSP, “Vitalizing Student Activities in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Bulletin No. 102, December, 1941. 
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ferent types of activities. Each topic has what amounts to a body of 
literature of its own, from which the secondary school administrator 
who needs a more detailed discussion should choose. 


The Student Council 


The basic need for organization in the arrangement and im- 
provement of group life in a high school is stressed in a later chapter, 
but administrative considerations of importance to the principal are 
included here. The student council, in some form, has become part of 
the organization and administration of a majority of high schools today. 
In 1939, Ellen B. Brogue and Paul B. Jacobson stated that 81 per cent 
of a sampling of 1085 high schools throughout the United States reported 
the existence of student councils.? Although extreme variations exist in 
the organization and functiuns of the councils, the idea of some degree of 
student participation in the management of the school is firmly estab- 
lished. Excellent publications are available that describe in detail the 
principles, practices, and examples of student council organization.* 

The principal function of the student council is to serve as a means 
of developing democratic citizenship. Whatever other purposes may be 
ascribed to it, this broad central purpose is the dominant one. An 
analysis of 110 constitutions of student councils reported in the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals summarizes 
the specific purposes mentioned and compares them with an earlier, 
similar study in 1940 as shown in Table 15. 

The development and definition of the responsibilities of the student 
council are essential to a student council program. More than one student 
council, well organized on paper, has failed to function properly because 
of confusion over its responsibilities or because it actually had little or 
nothing to do that seemed important to students. It must be remembered 
that although, from the standpoint of the school administrator, the broad 
purpose of the student council is to further the development of citizen- 
ship, that development will take place only if students have an opportu- 


? Ellen В. Brogue and Paul B. Jacobson, “Student Council Handbook,” NASSP 
Bulletin No. 89, March, 1940. 

3 See ibid. 

Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1940), Ch. 4. 

Harry C. McKown, The Student Council (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, 1944), 
Ты Student Council in the Secondary School,” NASSP Bulletin No. 124, October. 


“Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School,” NASSP Bulletin No. 102, 
December, 1941, Ch, 2. 
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nity to participate in activities and undertakings that seem of genuine 
significance and importance to them. The individual student is motivated, 
not by vague theoretical desires to improve his civic understandings and 
skills, but by the desire to carry through projects that have point and 
purpose in the here and now of his school life. 


Table 15. General Grouping of Specific Purposes 


Per cent 
Purpose 
0 1944 

To furnish citizenship training. ...................... 26.4 | 480 
To allow pupils to participate in or manage extracurricular, | 

SUAS a К КЫ .:,............ 39.5 16.4 
To promote student-faculty relationships.............. 11.6 15.5 
To promote general welfare. 0, 1................... ) 12.1 
To provide for pupil ехргеѕзіоп....................... 6 4.3 
To furnish a working model for government,........... 3.6 0.0 
AE ocean COUs Ин о ............. 8.3 | 3.7 

Source: “The Student Council in the Secondary School,” NASSP Bu n No. 124, October, 
1944, р. 20. 


It is impossible to outline any series of specific projects that are equally 
appropriate for all student councils, Obviously these groups will vaty 
from school to school and from time to time in the same school. Numerous 
examples of possible activities are cited in the previously mentioned 
sources, but whatever Specific activities are undertaken, these general 
principles should be observed: 

The responsibilities and duties that the council is to have should be 
clearly defined and understood; ideally, they should be written “ү 
ш а constitution. Above all, if authority is to be delegated it should be 
delegated and not kept under the control of the faculty sponsor. There 
should be no pretending to delegate authority, for sophisticated, intelli- 
gent high school youth will not be fooled into thinking they are running 
an оа that is in reality being managed by the faculty sponse! 
eens cynical attitudes frequently exhibited by по. 
tices. The error тИ аге the natural outcome a а 
as the pretense of doin oe шге really to delegate authority сой 
can best play an ate 1t. It is well to recognize that the studen ДА 
dents can find this a ee ee consulting role in certain вася is 50 
defined. The с ща nsible and respectable role ore iculum 
development is an oS © student-teacher group planning we we 

mple, and this concept of group planning сап 


apply to р гй с 5 
у ШШ сш activities as well, In curricular areas, in matter 
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of large school policies, and in the general code of conduct of the school, 
the student council should be one of the participating groups in the 
evolution of policies and practices. In other areas, notably in the manage- 
ment of school activities, the student council can assume the large part 
of the responsibility and be the major policy group, directly and by 
delegation taking a major role in the management of the particular 
activity. 

A clear distinction should be made between activities in which the 
council participates as a policy body and its actual administrative respon- 
sibilities. Considerable variation exists in the role of the council in regard 
to school control or discipline. Certainly the council should play a large 
part in developing the morale and the standards of conduct of students 
in the school. It is the logical agency to review and to propose various 
regulations and standards of conduct to be established in the school. 
And it can help to enforce some of the day-by-day routines. N evertheless, 
in spite of the success of student courts in selected instances, it is doubt- 
ful if the council should become the primary disciplinary agency. The 
modern concept of the direction of student behavior employs the guid- 
ance approach after learning the basic causes of misbehavior. Wise 
counseling and the treatment of cases individually and privately is more 
effective than a method that relies on detection and penalties. 

Responsibilities and duties should be delegated to the student council 
as that body develops and as experience and conditions indicate. It is 
much wiser to initiate a council with a few well-defined responsibilities, 
adding to them as tradition, experience, and prestige are developed by 
the group. The error of suddenly creating a full-blown council with an 
elaborate series of responsibilities has been demonstrated more than once. 
This, however, is no justification for the slow growth in the level of 
responsibility permitted the student council that has been the practice 
in many schools. To forestall this creeping paralysis, any written consti- 
tution should be flexible enough to permit development and change. 

The particular pattern of organization for student councils and student 
government has been the subject of much study. Effective programs can 
be cited for practically any type, but an appropriate organization should 
provide for the representation of all students and for the performance 
of its function, and at the same time be no more elaborate than neces- 
sary for the execution of its defined tasks. Representation drawn from 
functioning subgroups in the school such as home rooms has the advan- 
tage of providing means whereby representatives can report back to 
parent groups and vice versa. Committees and special bodies of the 
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council should be organized only as the need for them arises. The 
practice of patterning the organization after city, state, or federal models 
may be a practical device for teaching information about the structure 
of our civil government, but it is likely to create an overcomplicated 
organization with boards and committees that have no particular rela- 
tion to the tasks at hand and thus operate in a general atmosphere of 
make-believe. We show more respect for the intelligence of youth when 
we name the student governing organization “The Student Council of 
X High School” and the hall patrol “The Hall Patrol” instead of using 
such designations as “The Senate” and “The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” High school youth are realists and we are being unrealistic if 
we treat them otherwise. 


Student Clubs 


Clubs are characteristic of almost every level of American 
life. No activity in high school is probably so varied, so wide in scope, 
and reaches so many students as the club program. Other activities may 
receive greater public attention, but the very variety of an extensive 
club program can appeal to students of widely different interests and 
purposes. Although the student council and the special activities in the 
fields of publications, music, and athletics will appeal to many students, 
these activities are by their very nature selective and draw those stu- 
dents with particular talents or leadership qualities. The club program, 
however, provides opportunities for the participation of students who 
possess less marked special talents and leadership qualities than the 
other activities require, but who are equally in need of opportunity to 
follow worth-while interests. 

By its very scope the club program can achieve many varied specific 
purposes, but in common with other activities it provides opportunities 
for learning experiences growing out of individual interests, for supple- 
menting and enriching the general curricular offering, for exploring special 
interests, and for satisfying social experiences. 

No precise pattern of club offerings is appropriate for all schools. In 
general, any club organization established for any socially acceptable 
student interest should be sponsored and encouraged. Clubs need not 
р closely related to specific subject areas, nor need they be 

y around intellectual interests. The various types of hobby 
шы such as camera clubs, chess clubs, sewing clubs, and modern 
music clubs are examples of this. It should be remembered that the 
group planning and the interaction among students in clubs provide 
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one of the more important outcomes of a club program regardless of 
the particular center of interest that binds the members of each group 
together. 

Typical club programs can be classified according to the type of 
interest and purpose they represent. Seven types of clubs are presented. 
as appropriate for school sponsorship in the following recommendation 
from a report of the Committee on Student Activities of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals: 


1) Clubs closely related to courses offered in the schools—Examples of such 
clubs are foreign language clubs, mathematics clubs, botany clubs, and so on. 

2) National character-building organizations sponsored by the school. 
Many schools have a Boy Scout troop, the Hi-Y organization, a chapter of the 
Junior Red Cross, Future Teachers of America or similar organizations. 

3) Local service clubs.—In this group may be classed clubs organized to 
perform some special service for the school, such as a “pep club,” a “big 
brother club” (to assist new pupils to get acquainted with the school), a com- 
munity service club, or some other organization with social service its aim. 

4) Hobby and recreation clubs.—In this group fall the stamp collectors, the 
radio clubs, the motion-picture club, and clubs whose aims are primarily social. 

5) Honor societies——The most widely recognized club of this type is the 
National Honor Society, originated and sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals.* 


One of the difficult problems of administration of student clubs con- 
cerns the extent to which clubs existing primarily for social purposes 
should be stimulated and encouraged. Social activities are certainly nec- 
essary and desirable for the adolescent, and will ordinarily be a part of 
most club activities. However, in general, social and recreational activi- 
ties ought to be developed on a class or total school basis and as a 
part of organizations existing for other primary purposes. It is very dif- 
ficult to keep groups whose purpose is entirely social from being exclu- 
sive and prestige groups whose total effect in the school will be ques- 
tionable regardless of the satisfaction the members may derive from the 
social activities of the groups. Furthermore, the membership criteria 
mentioned in later paragraphs are very difficult to apply to social groups. 

As a general principle a club must undertake some well-defined projects: 
or meet some clearly felt need on the part of its members if it is to 
maintain any vital life. Presumably it was founded to serve an interest 
shared by its members. This interest demands activities appropriate to 
Gee te Student Activities in the Classroom,” NASSP Bulletin No. 102, pp. 
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it. Every club and its sponsor face the problem of deciding what par- 
ticular activities should be undertaken. These projects must grow out 
of the interest of the student, developed through group planning and 
carried on largely by their efforts. The sponsor must be fertile in sug- 
gestion and able to plan with the students without dominating the 
program. Experience indicates that the sponsor is perhaps the most 
important factor in the successful club program, for he must be able to 
maintain that very nice balance of providing leadership and adult 
counsel without depriving the students of the opportunity to exercise 
their own initiative and imagination. 

The administration of the club program requires clear and well-defined 
policies. The particular mechanics may vary with schools but the same 
basic principles are usually applicable. There must be definite criteria 
for evaluating the desirability of creating a new organization and there 
must be a definite procedure for bringing it into existence. Club groups 
that are to be under the sponsorship of the school should not simply 
appear without some evaluation of their proposed activities, and this 
evaluation should be based upon a definite philosophy and principle. 
In general, any proposed student club should be required to show that 
an adequate number of students have a definite interest in it, that it 
would serve a defined purpose appropriate to the objectives of the 
school, and that there are activities by which the group’s purpose can 
be achieved. The student council is the natural body to answer these 
questions. The school’s recognition of the club should be indicated by 
the appointment of a sponsor, whose new responsibilities should be 
recognized as part of his professional duties. 

Membership policies of all clubs should be clearly established. In 
general, membership in clubs should be open to all eligible students 
alike. It is obvious that qualifications for certain club groups must be 
established, but these qualifications must be related to the purpose and 
activities of the club. A secret ballot on candidacy of students who meet 
the pertinent qualifications is an undesirable practice. Social status, 
membership in certain cliques, and similar extraneous matters can easily 
become the factors that determine admission. Although fraternities and 
sororities are banned by law in high schools in most states, а club 
ostensibly established for worth-while purposes, if allowed to have ad- 
mission standards unrelated to its purpose, can grow into an organization 
48 undesirable in a high school as if it had originally started out to be 
socially exclusive and selective. Instances in which “character” organiza- 
tions or innocuously titled clubs have become exclusive social cliques 
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are not infrequent. Once established, such organizations are difficult to 
redirect. Clearly defined policies can anticipate such consequences. So- 
cial groups organized by students outside the school and carrying on 
their activities independently of the school, outside of the school day 
and off the school’s property, are, of course, beyond the direct control 
of the school though not beyond its concern. Steadfast refusal by school 
authorities to recognize these organizations in any way and a vital pro- 
gram carried on under the sponsorship of the school can keep the influ- 
ence of such undemocratic groups at a minimum. 

The club program, with all of its variations, is one of the richest 
sources for vital student experience in the high school. And. like all 
parts of the school program, the outcome is dependent upon the guidance 
and stimulation it is given by the educational leaders of the school. The 
club program is a genuine professional responsibility of the high school 
principal. 


Student Publications 


Student publications are now an accepted part of student life 
in the great majority of high schools. It is estimated that over half of 
the public junior and senior high schools have some type of publication, 
and many schools have several. It is also estimated that funds expended 
annually on secondary school publications run into the millions of 
dollars.” 

The functions that school publications serve in providing a means of 
informing the community of the work of the school and in developing 
morale and unifying the school perhaps account in a considerable part 
for their rapid development and expansion in recent decades. However, 
work on student publications provides rich and valuable educational 
experiences for the student. Spears and Lawshe list the following func- 
tions of the school paper as an aid to the school: 


1) To educate the community as to the work of the school. 
) To publish school news. 

3) To create and express school opinion. 

4) To capitalize the achievements of the school. 

5) To act as a means of unifying the school. 


) 
) To express the idealism and reflect the spirit of the school. 
) To encourage and stimulate worth-while activities. 

) To aid in developing right standards of conduct. 
) To promote understanding of other schools. 


5 Ibid., p. 57. 
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10) To provide an outlet for student suggestions for the betterment of the 
school. 

11) To develop better interschool relationships. 

12) To increase school spirit. 

13) To promote co-operation between parents and school.° 


That the educational values of work in school publications are recog- 
nized is evident in the growing number of instances in which the high 
school paper is a part of the school curricular program. Galen Jones, 
studying student activities in 269 high schools, reported in 1935 that 
the newspaper was a classroom project in approximately 50 per cent 
of the schools, the yearbook in 10 per cent, and the handbook in 6 
per cent.” Three national student press organizations, the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association, the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, and 
the Quill and Scroll have given leadership to and stimulated student 
publications. 

The type of publication produced will necessarily vary from school 
to school as resources and needs vary. The school newspaper, the most 
frequent one, presumably provides the most comprehensive and varied 
educational experience for students in publication organizations. The 
newspaper may be a printed weekly newspaper characteristic of large 
high schools or a mimeographed paper issued occasionally by the very 
small high school. But whatever it is, within its limits, it should represent 
a carefully planned project embodying the principles of good journalism. 
Although the student annual may have less interest to the general public, 
it is of genuine concern to students and often represents a record and 
memorial of their years in high school. A special, enlarged issue of the 
newspaper has been used in many schools as a substitute for the more 
expensive annual. Magazines that offer a medium for the development 
of creative writing talents of students are a genuinely worth-while edu- 
cational venture. Difficulties of financing and a more limited audience 
account for the relatively small number of schools that systematically 
sponsor such publications. The mimeographed magazine is a possibility 
for the school that finds it difficult to support a printed magazine. The 
handbook is quite often a project of the student council and is a part 
of Me orientation program to acquaint students with the regulations, 
practices, and traditions of the school, 

® Harold Spears and С. Н. Lawshe, Jr., High School Journalism (New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 8. 
T Jones, op. cit., р. 24. 
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The administration of student publications raises its own problems for 
the principal. For example, the faculty sponsor must be a person trained 
in at least the elementary principles of journalism, for he must develop 
a student staff competent to take a major part of the responsibility for the 
actual publications. Since the program requires time, the faculty sponsor 
must be allowed enough in the daily schedule to carry it on. For this 
reason the growing practice of organizing the school newspaper as a 
classroom project is particularly justified. If it is not undertaken as a 
classroom project the daily schedule should provide some time for both 
sponsor and students to work on publication projects. 

The role of the principal in the supervision of student publications, 
particularly the school newspaper, requires judgment and tact. Inasmuch 
as the newspaper is a public relations project of particular importance, 
the school administrator will have a particular interest and concern in it. 
This concern should not extend to the point where the student newspaper 
becomes nothing more than a publicity vehicle for the school administra- 
tive office, for although such material may be appropriate publicity for 
the school, it should be issued in a school bulletin. Student responsibility 
for the publication and student interest in it will be maintained only if 
these young people have a real part in its direction and operation and if 
the materials published reflect their interests. The principal should guide 
and advise students, help determine policies in the selection of materials, 
and encourage high standards; he should not try to become the editor and 
rewrite man for the student paper. If the principal is not careful he may 
find himself accused of restricting what the students regard as the right of 
freedom of expression and freedom of the press. One of the chief concerns 
of a publication’s sponsor should be to develop enough sense of respon- 
sibility in the student staff that it will exercise this right with the judg- 
ment that public welfare demands. 

The matter of financing a school publication requires careful planning. 
Advertising can assist in providing funds, but care should be taken that 
it is sold on the basis of returns to the advertiser and not sought as a 
charitable donation to assist the school. Part of the learning experience 
of the student staff should be the planning of a careful budget and the 
administration of a sound financial plan. 

Student publications provide a real opportunity for rich educational 


experience for students. The great amount of work involved more and 
y into the school’s curricular 


more justifies the integration of this activit 
program. 
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Speech, Dramatic, and Musical Activities 


In his study of a sampling of high schools in 1935 Jones found 
that from 75 to 80 per cent of the music activities and almost 50 per cent 
of the speech and dramatic activities were organized on а classroom basis. 
The self-developmental nature of these fields of work has been recognized, 
and the public has given substantial support to competent work in them. 
Regardless of how they are classified, because their primary motivation 
for students is interest and because many of the activities related to their 
programs are carried on outside the school day, they have some of the 
characteristics of the extracurricular program. What is important is not 
whether these fields are offered for credit or scheduled entirely during 
the school day. Rather, it is the fact that they are recognized as regular 
parts of the educational program, that specially prepared teachers largely 
direct and teach them, and that they are scheduled as organized activities. 
Competent instruction is no longer expected from teachers who have 
not had definite preparation in these special fields. In his role as admin- 
istrator, the principal must recognize the basic educational aims of the 
activity program and share with teachers and pupils the responsibility 
of formulating: policies and outlining a developing program. Most of 
these general principles apply to the whole program growing up around 
physical education and related activities. They have also become a part 
of the broad educational program of the school, employ a specially pre- 
pared staff, and are thus semicurricular if not wholly curricular activities 
in many schools. 


Some Major Responsibilities in Administering Student 

Activities 

The scope of student activities in the high school of today is 
such that their administration requires definite policy, organization, and 
delegation of responsibilities. The time has passed when the principal can 
direct this program in an offhand manner as an incidental side line. The 
funds necessary for its operation run annually into thousands of dollars in 
schools of even modest size, and a large proportion of the student body and 
staff is involved in the program, in which the public is also keenly inter- 
ested. Numerous specific problems of policy and practice vary from school 
to school, but the schedule, the direction and control of funds, guidance of 
student participation, the selection of sponsors, evaluation, and the organi- 
zation of the staff to coordinate the program are common to nearly all. 

8 Ibid. 
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Scheduling Student Activities 

A measure of the actual recognition given student activities 
is the extent to which time is allotted for them in the school day. No par- 
ticular system of time scheduling would be equally appropriate for all 


Table 16. Excerpts from Daily Schedule of Classes, Mamaroneck (N.Y.) 
Senior High School 


Periods 8:43 9:33 10:23 11:13 12:03 1:23 2:13 
Е Е (1) 9:30 (2) 10:20 | (3) 11:10 (4) 12:00 (5) 1:20 (6) 2:10 (7) 3:00 
MTWTh 

Francis Eng. 42 Eng. 4 Eng. 4H Eng. 4 News Eng. 4 

103-А 103-А 103-A 103-A 103-A writing 103-А 
Е Assembly 

Andrews Eng. 4 Eng. 4H Eng. 4 MTWTh Eng. 4 Eng. 3H 

105-А 105-А С105-А. 105-A 105-А 105-А 105-А. 
Е Assembly 

Ludwig Wor. his? | Wor. his. | Wor. his. |MTTh 207-4 Wor. his. Wor. his. 

207-А 207-А. 207-А 207-А F Assembly 207-A 207-А. 
W St. Coun. 

Devereux|Mech. Dr. 1|Mech. Dr. 2A Shop Rela-|MTTh 101-B|Mech. Dr. 1| Mech. Dr. 2A 
200-А: 101-В 101-В ‚ | ted Dr. 1 | W St. Coun. 101-В 101-В 
101-В 

Rentchle Rep. 2 Design 1 Design 3B| Design 2 Study Rep. 1 
203-A 203-A. 203-A & Rep.3B) 203-А MTE 104-C 203-А. 
Conklin M Choir Music Harmony 1 
101-A TTh Mixed Apprec. 101-A 

Glee Club 101-А. 
W Male Ens. 
4 F Assembly 
Wells Voice Voice a vie d TTh Girls Music Harmony 1 
101-A Culture Culture Glee Club Арргес. 101-А 
101-A ‚ 101-А 101-A 101-А 
Pinney M Band W Comb. Band 
Aud. 3:00 J.H.S. 


schools, Nor should it be assumed that all of the time for all activities 


should be in the regular school day any more than it should be assumed 


that curricular activities should not extend beyond the formal hours of 
jonal enterprises, and 


school. However, if activities are genuine educat 
as such are sponsored and encouraged by the school, then they deserve 
enough time in the school day to maintain their essential organization and 


to provide for the principal types of activities. 
Obviously, the methods of scheduling must vary. Probably the most 
frequent practice provides one period in the day for the scheduling of 
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activities, perhaps combining this period with the so-called home room 
hour. Thus on one day this period may be scheduled for group guidance 
activities, on another for clubs, on another for musical activities, and so 
on for the different types of activities. Assembly programs can be sched- 
uled on such an activity hour. High schools that schedule two or three 
lunch periods may work in the activity programs around them. For 
example, each student schedules his lunch so that he is free to participate 
in the activities he wishes to join. The excerpts from the schedule shown 
in Table 16 illustrate this method. Some of the major organizations are 
listed on this schedule by name, but minor unlisted ones also meet on 
various days of the week. This fifth period, which is one hour and seven- 
teen minutes long, actually includes three lunch periods. When not at 
lunch a student may on different days be in various activity groups in 
which he has registered, or in a classroom study group. Friday is reserved 
for assemblies, but they can be moved to any other day of the week or to 
any other period of the day by interchanging days of the week or periods 
of the day. Obviously any successful plan must be adapted to the needs 
of the school. If musical activities are a regular part of the program 
throughout the day, they may not need to be scheduled with the other 
activities in this period. The number of schools that have adopted such 
an activity period is a testimony to its usefulness. It should be assumed 
that those activities with extensive programs will need to extend their 
program to out-of-school hours, as noted above, but the allotment of 
some school time gives official status to the activity and makes possible 
essential organization and planning. 

Whatever time in the school day may be best for the activity period, 
actually it has been scheduled for any hour from the first period in the 
morning until the last in the afternoon. Although any given period may 
have certain adyantages over other periods, there is probably no one best 
time for all schools. The selection of a period in a given school should be 
determined by the local situation. If the schedule is sufficiently flexible, 
the hour may be shifted on occasion to take care of particular demands. 
Likewise, the length of the activity period must be determined by the 
local school in terms of time and staff available, its belief in the im- 
portance of the program, and its administrative practices. 


Guidance of Students 


Р The various activity programs offer guidance workers in the 
зс ool both an opportunity and a responsibility. They may obtain valuable 
insights into student behavior and problems from the observation of per- 
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formance in different student organizations. The special interest pro- 
grams give students the opportunity to explore their talents and inter- 
ests, and the alert guidance counselor will assist them in evaluating their 
experience and in planning for further participation. The situations in 
which students perform in student organizations are ordinarily more free 
and undirected than in the classroom; consequently, the experienced 
sponsor and counselor can gain understandings of a particular student 
that might escape observation in the more or less artificial classroom 
situation. 

Its sponsorship of an activity program imposes оп the school the respon- 
sibility of aiding students in their selection of and participation in different 
activities. Numerous studies as well as casual observation indicate that 
means of controlling, or at least directing, the amount and kind of student 
participation in activities is essential. Completely undirected student par- 
ticipation results in a relatively few students being active in many organi- 
zations, a small group controlling and running the student organizations 
while the large majority of students are inactive or participate in only 
a nominal manner. Such a situation can be handled in two radically dif- 
ferent ways: regulations can be avoided, but specific counseling and 
guidance can be undertaken with individual students to encourage those 
who are inactive and to restrain those who may be considered overactive; 
or participation of all students may be regulated and the amount of 
participation by any one person may be limited. Although the guidance 
approach is the desirable goal, a combination of the two approaches is 
probably the more effective. 

Regulations that require participation are questionable, for the vitality 
of student organizations lies in the voluntary participation of the students. 
Finally, the individual personality of each student should be respected. 
Individual temperaments and needs vary, and to assume the need of or 
desire for an equal degree of participation in all students overlooks a 
fundamental fact. However, as student activities are stimulated, as the 
program is broadened, varied, and made available to all, student partici- 
pation can be naturally encouraged to the point where the large majority 
have a part in activities. Regulations that limit the number and type of 
activities in which any one student may participate can be justified on 
the basis of the welfare of that student. Often these regulations protect 
the popular and able student from the excessive Joad that fellow students 
will freely delegate to him. However, regulations limiting participation 


should be broad and flexible. Provisions that tie scholarship closely to 


permission to enter activities are of doubtful value. If student activities 
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have educational merit and are a means of stimulating student interest 
in school and vitalizing the curriculum, then to deny these privileges to 
the poor student hardly makes sense. Where poor scholarship is obviously 
the result of excessive time devoted to student organizations, controls are 
justified. The use of point systems that attach numerical weights to mem- 
berships and to certain offices in order to set a maximum activity load 
and the classification of membership and minor and major offices, with 
a maximum load in terms of combinations, are examples of flexible sys- 
tems that many schools have used effectively. The high school principal 
must study the records of the individual students to ascertain the degree 
and extent of participation in his school. Approaching the problem from 
the guidance standpoint, he should encourage flexible regulations grow- 
ing out of the local situation. 


The Activity Funds 


The management and the custody of activity funds require 
system and organization. The time is past when these funds can be kept 
in a box in the principal's office, the financial records entered on а few 
loose sheets of paper. No longer is it possible for a host of special organi- 
zations to operate their finances independently. The income from dues 
and from the sale of materials and tickets runs into very substantial 
amounts. If the school sponsors these activities and assumes responsibility 
for them, then their funds should be as carefully and scrupulously 
handled and accounted for as any public funds. 

The fact that activity funds must be handled systematically, strictly 
accounted for, and regularly audited does not mean that there is no place 
for the students in this operation. The handling and management of the 
activity funds is in itself a valuable educational experience for them. There 
are two levels of operation in the handling of funds: one determines the 
general policy to be followed in raising and disbursing funds; the other is 
the mechanics by which funds are actually collected and disbursed. The 
principal cannot avoid final responsibility for the funds, but he should 
confer with a student finance committee on the general policies to be 
followed in their use. A central policy committee with student representa- 
ee can establish regulations governing the use that separate organiza- 
tions may make of funds, but these organizations should be allowed to 
decide how their funds are to be obtained and used as long as their deci- 
sions do not conflict with school policy. 

The creation of a centralized activity account has proved to be judicious 
business practice. Under this system all activity funds come to a school 
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treasurer, generally a faculty member who may be assisted by a student 
treasurer; a single activity account is maintained; separate bookkeeping 
accounts are kept for each student organization; and deposits and dis- 
bursements are made through the school treasurer by means of a system 
of receipts and orders properly executed by the officers and sponsors of 
each organization. Regular financial reports are rendered by the treasurer, 
and accounts are subject to regular audits. In some states, legislation now 
requires a bonded school treasurer in every school whose records are sub- 
ject to audit by public officials. Whether legislation requires it or not, the 
school administrator, in the interest of good business practices and for his 
own protection, should assure himself that the essentials of the above 
practice are followed. 

Of the many specific problems arising in the management of activity 
funds, a frequently recurring one is the extent to which funds collected 
or earned by a given activity should be used exclusively for that activity. 
Certain activities are much more productive of income than others, which 
may be of equal or superior merit educationally. It has long been a rec- 
ognized broad principle in educational finance that funds are disbursed 
in terms of educational need rather than according to the source of their 
collection. An activity budget that in net effect draws funds from one 
source and spends them for another, perhaps not closely related under- 
taking, is educationally justified, but in practice such a policy must be 
judiciously administered. It is doubtful if the high school principal should 
privately and alone take the responsibility for such decisions. A finance 
committee, with faculty and student representation, should carefully 
review budget needs as presented by each organization. It should then 
propose a budget for each organization and hold public hearings at which 
the organizations can present arguments for changes in their proposed 
budgets. When this committee finally fixes a comprehensive budget and 
recommends it, to the student council or to the principal or to both, then 
not even the principal should be able to violate it except with the approval 
of this committee. The procedure outlined above should not only make 
students familiar with accepted methods of budgeting funds, but con- 
vince them that in this instance, at least, the allotments have not been 
determined by individual caprice. The literature presenting specific 
details for the administration of activity funds is fairly extensive,” but 
the dominant theme is the provision of genuine educational experiences 
for the students through careful business practices. The principal's respon- 


9 See “Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School,” NASSP Bulletin No. 


102, Ch. 2 
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sibilities in connection with student activity funds are the subject of a 
section of Chapter 24. 


Organizing for Supervision of Student Activities 

How it will organize its staff to supervise student activities is 
largely a matter for the individual school to decide in terms of its general 
organization and needs. In the small high school, the principal will natu- 
rally be the director of the program, working with the sponsors of the 
yarious organizations and the student representatives. In the larger school, 
a director of student activities may be assisted by a faculty committee 
working with student council representatives on general policies and 
practices. Quite often members of guidance personnel assume special 
responsibilities in the supervision of the activity program, a sound 
practice. Basically, administrative organization in this area should follow 
the general principles of any good school administrative organization: 
it should provide for the democratic consideration of policy and should 
delegate authority and responsibility where such delegation is needed. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation of the activity program should be continuous, and 
should include student as well as faculty appraisal. One function of the 
student council can well be that of appraising certain aspects of student 
organizations particularly with reference to the reactions of the student 
body. This is also a responsibility of any faculty policy committee or 
director of activities, 

If evaluation is to mean anything, it must be based upon the measure- 
ment of the growth of the students toward accepted goals. But the objec- 
tives of student activities are broad and varied, and many aspects of 
growth are too elusive to measure; hence precise evaluation in this field 
is difficult. Individual student records containing measures and judgments 
of development in attitudes, interests, and abilities are one means of 
appraising activities. Polls and measures of student opinion reveal what 
students think of the merits of different organizations. The considered 
opinions of a group of interested sponsors also have value. 

An indirect measure is the appraisal of the practices and program of 
specific activities. Such a measure is based upon the presumably valid 
assumption that a student organization may have certain observable char- 
acteristics which indicate that it will make a worth-while contribution 
to the education of students belonging to it. 

The evaluation criteria of the various accrediting associations can be 
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used by a school staff wishing to appraise its school program. Such criteria 
may also prove to be a yaluable learning experience for the staff.2° 

The following brief outline of a preliminary survey may provide the 
basis for an expanded evaluation that can be developed by any staff. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENTS’ ACTIVITY 
PROGRAMS 


Tentative Criteria for Evaluation 


Purpose: There should be evidence of purpose and plan in the total program 
of activities. 


— a. The program is an outgrowth of interests promoted by students 


with faculty participation. 
—— b. The program is largely suggested and promoted by the faculty. 
—— с. The program is largely the result of chance growth. 


— a. The organizations are chartered only after the activities and pur- 
poses have been defined. 

—— b. Some of the organizations have defined purposes and recognized 
activities. 

—— с. Organizations appear to exist largely for the sake of organization. 

— а. All organizations are systematically subject to appraisal by faculty 
and appropriate student groups. 

—— b. Major activities are subject to occasional review. 

— с. No consistent appraisal of any activities. 


Admission: Qualifications for admission into each activity should be fully pre- 
sented and defined in terms of interest and appropriate compe- 


tence. 


— а. Each organization as a part of its charter has a defined and 


publicly known criterion for admission. 

— Ъ. Admission requirements аге generally known by students al- 
though not formally adopted. 

—— с. No consistent policy. 


— a, All restrictive admission requirements are based upon interest 
and competence in the specific activity which the organization 


promotes. 


10 See Evaluative Criteria (Washington, D.C.: Cooperative Study of Secondary 


School Standards, 1940), Sec. E. 
11 Developed by a committee in а class in extracurricular activities, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, summer of 1946. 
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—— b. Unrelated requirements (e.g., scholarship for recreational activi- 
ties) are specified. 
— с. No recognized policy. Closed organizations permitted. 


—— a. Membership in practically all activities does not entail expensive 
dues, insignia and social expenses. 

—— b. Very few activities require special expenses. 

— с. The major activities of school entail genuine financial expenses. 


Administration: The administrative policies of the student activities are de- 
termined by democratic processes. 


A. Budget 
— а. A representative student group participates in the formulation of 
the activities budget. 
—— b. Students are occasionally consulted on the activities budget. 
—— с. Activities budget is determined by the principal. 


B. Club Charters 


a. New clubs may be chartered by the school council. 
—— b. New clubs may be chartered with the approval of the faculty. 
с. New clubs may be chartered with the approval of the principal. 


C. Halls, Cafeteria, etc. 

a. The regulations are determined by the school council. 
—— b. Regulations are determined by faculty committee. 
—— с. Regulations are determined by the principal. 


School Council: Adequate provisions should be made for pupil participation in 
school government. 


A. Types of Councils 


— а. The school has a school council with clearly defined authority 
and responsibilities. 


—— b. The principal calls student groups together when he feels they 
can serve a purpose. 


с. The school has no organization for student participation. 


B. Method of Representation 


а. All student groups and faculty are represented by democratic 
processes. 

—— b. Student representatives are elected by the students but nominated 

by the principal or faculty. 


— с. Student representatives are appointed by principal or faculty. 
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С. Activities of the Council 


— b. 


с. 


a. The school council suggests and undertakes activities for the 


general welfare of the school. 

The school council undertakes only activities suggested by the 
principal or faculty. 

The school council does not carry on any real activities. 


Scope and Variety: There should be sufficient activities of a varied nature to 


Participation: 
С, 


— b 


meet the interests of a heterogeneous student body. 


. The program provides activities to meet student interests in 


school council, games, recreation and social activities, publica- 
tions, music, dramatics, and many special interests or hobbies. 
The program provides reasonably extensive opportunities in 
several major activities such as athletics, music and dramatics. 


. Only one or two major types of activities are functioning. 


‚ There are sufficient club offerings to permit all students wishing 


to do so to join some group. 


. Club opportunities are available to the more active faction of 


the student body. 
Club opportunities are available for only a few students. 


An effective activities program should secure the voluntary 
participation of a high percentage of the students. 


70% to 100% of boys participate. 


b. 40% to 70% of boys participate. 
. Less than 40%. 


Students attend clubs regularly of their own volition and antic- 


ipate each meeting. 
Members must be urged to attend meetings. 


. Attendance is poor and irregular. 


Accounting: Provision should be made for a systematic accounting of all monies 


a. 


— b. 


of the activities program with appropriate responsibilities dele- 
gated to students. 
All funds are deposited in a central accounting system. 


If an activity wishes, its money can be deposited in a central 
accounting system; otherwise, the activity handles its own ac- 


counts. 


. No systematic accounting; each activity is responsible for its 


accounts. 
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—— a. The person who handles the central accounting system is bonded, 
and the funds are insured against thefts. 

b. The person who handles the central accounting system is bonded. 

с. No protection is carried on the activities funds. 


| || 


a. Monthly and annual reports are required of each activity with 
an annual audit. 

b. Annual reports are required of each activity. 

c. No reports are required. 


‚ A faculty member assisted by students handles the activity funds. 
b. A faculty member handles the activity funds. 
с. Students alone handle the activity funds. 


р 


Evaluating and Continuous Study: There should be а continuous cooperative 
program of study and evaluation. 


— а. А special committee of students and faculty evaluate the activi- 
ties program at least once each year. 

—— b. Evaluation is done sporadically when principal suggests it. 

—— с. No real evaluation is ever done. 


— а. There is evidence of pupil growth in the tendency to accept 
responsibility to an extent markedly greater than they did before 
experience in the activity. 

—— b. Students recognize problems but are hesitant to assume leader- 
ship. 

— c. Students are largely unchanged. 


Summary 


The student activity program has developed to the place where 
it is accepted as a fundamental part of the educational program. This 
recognition is and always should be based upon the genuine educational 
experiences the activities provide students. They exist to serve the students 
and not the school. 

The growth of activity programs has created numerous fields that 
require trained and competent leadership from the school staff. The basic 
distinction between curricular and extracurricular activities is gradually 
disappearing. If activities are actively sponsored by the school and are 
operated in part in the school day, they become a part of the educational 
program regardless of whether they are formally classified as curricular 
or extracurricular. 

The same basic policies of good administration apply to the activity 
program that apply to other areas in the school’s program. The goals, too, 
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are the same: democratic education, student development, and efficient 
operation. Much of value to the educational program has entered it 
through the medium of student organizations. As long as the activity 
program is flexible and dynamic, student organizations will continue to 
make their unique contribution to American secondary education. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER”? 


1. Make a study of the student activity program of a school you know to 
decide to what extent each of the activities included can be justified in terms 
of the guiding principles set forth in Chapter 18. 

2. Is the supervision of ап activity by the school likely to make it less 
appealing to students than if it were not so supervised? How can a school 
avoid this possibility? 

3. What do you think are some of the important strengths and weaknesses of 
activity sponsors? 

4. Does a good activity sponsor over a period of a few years become a more 
or less indispensable person? How can he work to build a proper relationship 
to the group with which he works? 

5. Outline a talk to parents in which you show what the values of student 
activities are and how they are realized in a school with which you are familiar. 

6. Should students have more responsibility in the handling of student funds 
than is typically the case? What good arguments for and against increasing the 
degree of responsibility can you make? 

Т. Use the evaluation plan included in Chapter 14 to evaluate a student 
activity program that you know or can get permission to study. 
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CHAPTER 15 


CONVENTIONAL SCHEDULE MAKING 


Traditional ideas about the length of the school day and school 
year, the division of the former into six, seven, or eight short periods, 
and the division of the latter into two semesters of approximately four 
and one half months are the natural and logical outgrowths of attempting 
to fit certain prevailing theories of secondary education into existing 
conditions. Change these theories and conditions, and the old prescrip- 
tions about education are no longer as satisfactory as they once were. 
We are in the midst of such changes now, and as a result there is more 
confusion in the minds of the profession about these particular adminis- 
trative practices than ever before. Consequently, this and the following 
chapter will attempt, first, to provide the necessary information about daily 
schedule making according to traditional practice, and then to illustrate 
and explain some of the newer trends and practices that shifts in educa- 
tional concepts and in living conditions have made necessary and 
desirable. 


The Origins of Conventional Daily Schedule Practices 
As long as we were almost unanimous in conceiving of 
education as mastery of the content of certain fields of knowledge, the 
principal function of the teacher was to check pupils daily to discover 
whether each one had mastered the last assignment. The daily re-citation 
period for each subject had to be long enough to enable the teacher to 
make this check and to drill pupils further in the content being covered. 
No doubt in the past most teachers of any subject would have been glad 
to have a much longer period than was provided by the school, but 
longer periods were impossible as long as it was generally agreed that 
each pupil should distribute his daily study time over several fields of 
equally important knowledge. The division of the school day into several 
Periods of equal length, with one to be devoted to each field of knowl- 
edge being studied by each pupil, was a natural—not to say diplo- 
matic—solution to the problem. 
As a school improved its program of secondary education it introduced 
more fields of knowledge into its offering and divided each field into more 
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and more subjects. As this happened, the number of subjects carried by 
pupils increased, and since under prevailing conditions the day generally 
could not be extended, the number of periods in the daily schedule became 
more numerous and consequently shorter. And so whereas at one time 
in what was regarded as a poor high school—unable to offer many sub- 
jects—a pupil might have a daily schedule of four subjects with some time 
at school for study, as schools became better—able to offer more and more 
subjects—a pupil's day was expected to be more nearly filled up with 
recitations, Home study therefore became not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary. When the number of subjects reached the point where 
it was hardly possible for each pupil to recite on each subject daily, the 
split week was introduced, thus making it possible to have two subjects 
at one period, one to be recited on twice a week and one three times 
each week. 


Making the Daily Schedule Fit This Kind of Improved Educational 
Program 


Since these changes took place during a prolonged period 
of rapid expansion of high schools and during a period when many high 
schools were subject to little effective control by state departments of 
education or by colleges, a great variety of local practices with respect 
to the length of daily periods, the length of the school day and year, the 
number of subjects to be carried at one time by any pupil, and graduation 
requirements came into existence. 

The principal factor in deciding what any particular high school did 
about these matters was the number of teachers it was able to employ 
in proportion to its size. If its community was unable or unwilling to 
provide the school with enough money to employ a relatively large staff 
of teachers, its program of necessity tended to cover fewer of the fields 
of knowledge or to offer fewer courses in some of them. It therefore 
made some of the following adjustments in the organization and admin- 
istration of its program: (1) it offered only a two- or three-year course 
leading to graduation; (2) it provided for a shorter school year; (3) it 
reduced the number of subjects carried by pupils at one time; (4) it in- 
creased the fraction of the school day used for study; (5) it increased 
the number of different subjects taught daily by any one teacher; or (6) 
it adjusted the number and length of daily periods as much as it could 
in the light of the number of subjects taught daily by each teacher and 
the length of the school’s day. The net effect of these adjustments was 
that daily periods tended to be shorter and more numerous, teachers 
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daily schedules heavier in terms of the number of subjects and classes 
taught, and pupils daily and weekly schedules heavier in terms of the 
number of subjects carried at any one time. The length of the school day, 
the length of the school year, and the length of the courses leading to 
graduation were less subject to administrative adjustment, since they were 
influenced by conditions less under the control of the local school. The 
long-time pressure, however, was toward extension of all three of these 
also. All these pressures prevailed because the accepted concept of a 
good high school program and of a good high school education for youth 
tended to be measured in terms of the number of fields of knowledge 
pupils had had some opportunity to master. What we see today in con- 
ventional high school scheduling practices are the current results of the 
continuing effects of this concept operating under different out-of-school 
conditions and under more regulation than existed in the last half of the 
preceding century. What we see in less conventional high schools today 
are practices born of another concept of secondary education contending 
with the practices of an older and well-entrenched concept. 


Changing Conditions and Concepts of the Present 

Century 

Since about 1900, the high school, along with all other institu- 
tions and aspects of our society, has been subject to increased pressures 
arising from a number of changes and shifts in social and economic con- 
ditions. More recently, the high school has also felt the effects of the 
shift in the concept of its function that has accompanied the populariza- 
tion of secondary education in this country. Some of these pressures have 
been influential in changing practices connected with school schedules 


and calendars. 


The Effects of Standardization 


The chaotic conditions that developed during the period of the 
extremely rapid expansion of the American high school led interested 
agencies to try to introduce some order into the situation. This movement, 
led by the colleges and approved by state departments of education, was 
also participated in by the high schools. It resulted in the establishment 
of the regional accrediting agencies, which schools and colleges volun- 
tarily joined. These agencies have had many effects upon the high schools, 
some of which are of doubtful value; but whether or not we approve of 
all the work of these associations, their motives—to improve high school 
organization and working relationships—are not so easily questioned. 
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In this chapter we are concerned only with the actions of these agencies 
as they influenced practice in daily schedule making, the length of the 
school period, and the length of the school day and the school year. Т hese 
effects grew out of attempts on the part of these associations to set up 
standards that a good high school should use if its graduates were to be 
able to enter and succeed in college, The fact that these standards were 
of little value in producing the desired success in college has nothing to 
do with how they affected high schools at that time. These early standards 
were mostly “quantitative” in nature, as the North Central Association 
of Schools and Colleges admitted when it later was attempting to develop 
“qualitative” standards. Since they were quantitative they dealt with time 
and its use by the school, The associations, at least in their earlier days 
during which the quantitative standards were developed, accepted the 
concept of the educational program that stresses the covering of the im- 
portant fields of knowledge. Consequently, their standards tended to be 
developed in terms of minutes, periods, weeks, and years to be devoted 
to the study of various parts of those fields of knowledge that were con- 
sidered to be part of a good college preparatory curriculum in high school. 
The standards were in terms of units and credits, which were only a thin 
disguise for the amount of time required to be spent in the study of certain 
subjects. Thus the basic standard unit of credit was defined in terms of the 
equivalent of a period of about forty-five minutes a day, five times a 
week, for a school year. 


The School Day 


Although school authorities were able to decide these matters 
independently and thus to begin standardizing the length and number of 
periods to be devoted by pupils to the study of each subject, they were 
not in such an independent position on matters that affected the length 
of the school day and the school year. Yet an exact quantitative unit not 
only had to prescribe the minutes a day to be spent in the study of each 
subject but also had to fix the number of weeks, which in turn tended to 
set a standard school year. The length of the school day was 11016 
indirectly but still firmly influenced both by the establishment of the 
desired length of period and by the number of subjects to be completed 
each year for college entrance. Out-of-school conditions of life entered 
here, however, to set limits to what the school might do. Farm and village 
life and the relatively low level of economic life made the part-time labor 
of school children before and after school highly desirable and even 
necessary if the children of a family were to stay in school at all. Con- 
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sequently, the trend at the high school level was to shorten the conven- 
tional elementary school day of nine to four and to close the high school 
doors earlier in the afternoon. Two other factors were present: colleges 
did most of their classwork in the mornings and early afternoons, and 
overworked high school teachers tended to resist long afternoon sessions. 
The more recent trend to substitute a short lunch period at noon for the 
hour or hour and a half dismissal for dinner at noon, together with the 
omission of the quarter-hour morning and afternoon recesses saved some 
time during the school day and offered an excuse, if not a reason, for an 
earlier afternoon dismissal. The result of the play of all these factors was 
to move forward a net school day of about six clock hours. In some states 
this net six-hour school day has become the law and determines the 
teacher’s day as well as what constitutes full-time attendance of pupils. 

This school day of approximately six clock hours was acceptable to 
school administrators as well as to teachers. It divided conveniently into 
eight periods, each grossing 45 minutes, which in turn could be divided 
into morning and afternoon sessions of four periods each. Two double 
laboratory periods could be held in each session. School sessions starting 
at nine o'clock and having an hour for a noon dinner were over at four 
in the afternoon. By starting a half hour earlier and by introducing a half- 
hour lunch period, the school could close at three in the afternoon. By 
shaving the length of the periods a few minutes each, where state depart- 
ments of education and the accrediting associations permitted, further 
adjustments could be made to local situations demanding a shorter day. 
Pupils could attend from four to eight periods, depending on the number 
of subjects carried and the number of double laboratory periods they 
required. In some schools where crowded conditions require half-day 
sessions for each pupil, the period is cut to as little as 37 minutes, which, 
with an early start and a late closing, accounts for two “school” days in 
nine clock hours. For a seven-period day, periods netting 45 minutes and 
longer passing periods were used. The chief disadvantage of the seven- 
period day lay in the fact that it reduced the number of double laboratory 
periods in a teacher's schedule from four to three, but as the practice of 
making six periods of teaching the maximum teaching day was introduced, 
this reduction from four to three was a less serious matter. A school day 
of less than six clock hours, with a resulting later start or earlier closing, 
could thus be obtained if desired. The six-period day permitted an even 
longer period and became popular when the supervised-study idea was 
in favor. Under this plan, double laboratory periods could be abandoned, 
since five 60-minute periods meant 300 minutes of instruction weekly, 
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whereas two double and three single 45-minute periods provided for 
315 minutes of instruction weekly. Thus in a school dav of only six periods 
it was still possible for any pupil to carry as many as six subjects daily, 
and as the difficulties of supervising larger and larger study halls in- 
creased, the tendency was to encourage pupils to undertake a program 
that kept them in classrooms throughout the day. These various adjust- 
ments thus made it possible for schools to do what colleges expected of 
them within a school day that was as long as out-of-school conditions 
would support. 


The Lengthening School Year 


Out-of-school influences have also helped determine the length 
of the school year. How much money the district could raise for the 
support of high school education was reflected not only in the amount of 
salary paid teachers each month but also in the length of the school year. 
Since some districts were financially more able or more willing to tax 
themselves for high school education than others, the length of the school 
year varied from district to district. The seasonal nature of the principal 
industry of an area also affected the length of the school year. Where 
that industry was agriculture, the school could count on farm boys to 
troop irregularly into school in the fall as the plowing, seeding, and corn- 
husking was finished, and to drop out in the spring as moderating weather 
permitted the resumption of farm work. No matter what it might desire 
to do about the length of the school year, the school was under pressure 
to open and close each year in accordance with the stern necessities of the 
community's economic life. Schools exist even today that have not only 
the regular summer vacation but also a “cotton” vacation during the year 
to permit pupils to pick cotton. The length of the school year has been 
extended as the economic level of the average family has risen and the 
labor of children has become correspondingly less necessary; as the 
average number of children in each family has decreased and the avail- 
able family resources for each child have therefore increased; as the 
principal occupation of the country has shifted from agriculture to trade 
and industry and the labor of children has therefore become not only 
less necessary but even undesirable; as the majority of our people have 
begun to live in urban rather than in rural homes and the out-of-school 
life of children has therefore become a more difficult problem for parents; 
and as the economic and social value of extended education has become 
more apparent and more parents have therefore become increasingly 
eager for their children to stay in school longer. The shift from a short 
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school year of about seven months of irregular attendance toward a school 
year covering most of ten months of fairly regular attendance is one of 
the sociological bench marks of American life by which we can gauge the 
progress of a people, committed to a democratic philosophy and endowed 
with a land of phenomenal productivity, toward the realization of their 
aspirations for a fuller, richer life for all. 


New Wine in Old Bottles 


There are still men and women in the high school profession 
whose concept of the goal of secondary education is the mastery of as 
much of the many fields of knowledge as is possible and who are confident 
that the attainment of this immediate goal of mastery automatically 
insures the attainment of the ultimate goals of character, citizenship, 
leisure time interests, health, and home membership. These educators are 
easily satisfied with the little cubicles of time and space that a conven- 
tional administration of the school’s daily and yearly program provides. 
But others in the teaching profession begin to be concerned chiefly with 
the growth and development of boys and girls into young Americans who 
must be better able to manage in their time and world than their elders 
have been in theirs. When these more perceptive members of the teaching 
profession begin to realize that if boys and girls are to grow and develop 
they must analyze, discuss, and study aspects of the problems of present- 
day living appropriate to their ages, and must become responsible par- 
ticipants in helping to meet some of the problem situations they encounter 
in their own personal, school, and community life, then these teachers 
become dissatisfied with the paper walls of time and space by which 
tradition has divided the school day and has separated the school from 
the active life of the world about it. Their classes begin figuratively and 
literally to break out of the classrooms; the short daily periods seem to 
make an obstacle race out of the day's work; the essential educational 
activities of the school continue after the close of the official school day; 
and projects, activities, and interests generated by the work of the school 
year cannot well be put into cold storage for the summer just because, 
according to custom, school is supposed to be “out.” And so it is that we 
are now secing some protests against the conventional organization of 
the school’s daily and yearly program and find a growing demand for more 
appropriate administrative arrangements. 

The professionally educated school administrator has not tried to put 
the strong wine of new educational ideas and concepts into old admin- 
istrative bottles. Instead, he has tried to help devise the new plans, 
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arrangements, relationship, and forms that the new ideas and concepts 
require if their full force is to be readily available for the improvement 
of American secondary education. Some of our most modern high schools 
are reconsidering the whole problem of their organization and use of 
time. A restructuring would affect the number and length of periods, 
extend the length of the recognized school day to cover those activities 
of the school that have spilled over into the “afterschool” periods, and 
supplement the “regular” school year by a summer program of a rich and 
varied sort attracting large numbers of otherwise too idle youth. Each 
of these changes ушШ Бе elaborated upon in the following chapter. But 
since many high schools operate upon a subject-schedule type of daily 
program, and since young high school principals usually begin their 
careers in school communities where they must show their competence 
to do the conventional things well, in order to build the confidence that 
will permit them to introduce innovations in established practices, the 
next section of this chapter deals with conventional daily schedule-making 
in a subject-organized high school program. 


Development of the Conventional Daily Schedule 

Most experienced principals are familiar with the standard 
techniques used in scheduling the conventional subject-organized pro- 
grams, and many have worked out special adaptations of those they have 
found useful in their schools. Consequently, this section will probably be 
of most value to students of education who have not had experience in 


high school administration, and it will therefore be written with their 
needs in mind. 


Purpose and Plans 


The perfect daily schedule of classes makes it possible for 
each pupil to have exactly the program that he, his parents, and the 
school think he should have. Other criteria of success in schedule making 
include (1) a program for each teacher that assigns to him subjects he 
feels best qualified to teach; (2) as small a number of different subject 
fields assigned to each teacher as is possible; (3) a teaching load for each 
teacher about equal to that of others in terms of the number of pupils 
taught each day or week; (4) classes as small as the school can provide 
and as nearly equal in size as possible; and (5) a suitable room for each 
class—of sufficient size and with proper equipment. 

О be able to furnish a high school with a schedule that will meet 
ese tests requires not only considerable planning but planning done in 
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time so that it can be checked and changed as necessary well before the 
opening of the school year. Failures in schedule making show up at such 
points as (1) too many large and small classes; (2) poor subject assign- 
ments for teachers; (3) poor room usage; (4) unequal pupil loads for 
teachers; (5) many conflicts between subjects that pupils want or have 
to take; and, as a result, (6) many changes in registrations and in the 
schedule itself during the school year. All of this contributes to a bad 
start, a waste of time for everyone at the opening of school, and a general 
disorganization that shows itself in bad feeling between pupils and 
teachers, among teachers, and between them and the principal. 

By speaking of a good start on the year’s work, in contrast to a bad 
one, it is not the intention to imply that no changes or adjustments in 
pupils’ registrations or in the schedule itself, after the opening of school, 
will ever be necessary or permitted, Changes are bound to occur during 
the summer months that make it necessary for the school to initiate 
changes and desirable for the pupils to request them. The schedule that 
was perfect in May may not be perfect in September, and to “freeze” it 
as of May may deny in September the very principles of good schedule 
construction by which one was guided in May. Some principals pride 
themselves on the fact that they did their work so well in the spring that 
no changes in schedule or registration are required or permitted in the 
fall. This is a false sense of efficiency and produces a rigidity in the pro- 
gram situation that denies the educational opportunities the schedule was 
supposed to provide. Some flexibility is a part of a good start on the year’s 
work, but if it means that for two or three weeks pupils are continually 
changing subjects, hours, and teachers, and that teachers’ programs are 
being frequently reassigned, then flexibility has degenerated into chaos. 
In between rigidity and chaos is a point that marks a normal start on a 
year’s work, and if a principal's work on a schedule permits this he may 
consider that he has done a good job. 


Some Principal Problems 


With this purpose and with these criteria in mind, the schedule 
maker will find that in a typical situation he faces several of these im- 
portant problems: 

Providing the most appropriate assignment for each teacher. With 
the number of subjects to be taught in a school and with the various pat- 
terns of teacher preparation that prevail in most high schools, it is often 
difficult to fit these to each other satisfactorily. Teachers ought not to 
teach in more than two departments nor have more than three different 
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daily preparations, but in most small schools both of these ideals are gen- 
erally violated of necessity, and in many larger schools they are occasion- 
ally violated for reasons of necessity or convenience. The situation with 
respect to teacher assignments for the schools of a typical state is shown 
by Stephen Romine in an article in the School Review. His study shows 
that only about 53 per cent of the teachers are assigned to one field, 
33 per cent to two fields, and 14 per cent to more than two fields. The 
basic principle is to assign to each subject the best-prepared faculty 
member available, with as appropriate and as equitable a teaching load 
for each teacher as is possible. The needs of students outweigh the con- 
venience of faculty members. Consultations with the members of the 
faculty, so that they have an opportunity to see what the problem is and 
to help solve it, usually result in their seeing that the fairest assign- 
ments possible are being made and in their willing acceptance of these 
assignments. 

Ascertaining the needed number of classes in each subject. In an ordi- 
nary situation the number of classes in each subject will tend to be the 
same as the preceding year. Pupils’ requirements and choices one year in 
a given school will be about what they were the year before. But if the 
school is changing in size, if graduation requirements are changed, or if 
subjects are added or dropped from the school’s offering, corresponding 
changes in the number of classes to be provided in the affected subjects 
will need to be anticipated. 

Eliminating conflicts between subjects required of or desired by any 
pupil. The good schedule must make it possible for each pupil to take 
the required subjects, and ought to make it possible for him to take the 
electives he desires and that have been approved by his parents and the 
school as appropriate for him. In a large school where there are likely 
to be several classes of practically all subjects, conflicts between subjects 
do not present much of a problem. For instance, if in a large school every 
subject were taught at every period there would not be any chance of 
conflict between any subjects required of or desired by any pupil. But in 
most schools conflicts are always likely, and one of the chief problems 
is to prevent them if it is at all possible. 7 

Providing the best room utilization. In effect this is another type of 
conflict. In this case the conflict is between two or more classes, each of 
which needs the same room or same type of room when the number of 
such rooms in any building is obviously limited. For instance, if there is 


Stephen Romine, “Subject Combinations and Teaching Loads in Secondary 
Schools,” School Review, LVII, No. 10 (December, 1949), 551. 
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but one physical science laboratory, chemistry and physics ought to be 
so scheduled that each class may have access to this room. To force one 
into a makeshift laboratory situation while leaving the laboratory un- 
occupied at another period of the day would show poor class scheduling 
which resulted in poor room utilization. 

Equalizing class sizes. This problem arises as soon as two or more 
classes of any subject are required in order to accommodate the number 
of pupils registering for it. If the number of registrants pushes beyond the 
maximum number desirable for one class, a decision has to be made as 
to whether to create the second class. These borderline sizes—a few too 
many registrants for one class but hardly enough for two—have to be 
settled in terms of the whole school schedule. If a class promises to be 
larger than desired, but not too large to be accommodated in a suitable 
classroom, the schedule maker has to consider what effect on the whole 
schedule the offering of a second class in this subject will have. If these 
effects seem to him worse than having an oversized class, then he chooses 
the latter. If not, he creates a second class. In this case, and in all other 
cases where two or more classes are clearly called for, he needs to 
schedule each class so that the registration will be about evenly divided 
between or among them. If one of these classes conflicts with a popular 
elective or with a subject required of many pupils, and the other one 
does not, he may expect the latter class to fill quickly and easily and there- 
fore threaten to become too large while the former threatens to be too 
small. If this situation is anticipated in the schedule, these classes will 
be well within the range of the middle 50 per cent of class size and thus 
result in classes of about equal size and also in fairly equal pupil loads 
for the teachers. 


The Order of Events 


In schools with an enrollment of from about 200 to 2,000, the 
order in which the principal decisions or operations need to be carried 
out will usually be as indicated below. The situations in very small and 
in very large schools will be commented upon later. 

1) Decide upon changes, if any, that are to be made in the school’s 
offering, Have decisions by the legislature, the state’s department of 
education, the accrediting agencies, the colleges, or the local board of 
education increased or decreased the required subjects or made desirable 
the inclusion or the exclusion of any subject? What subjects, if any, not 
previously offered but which the school is or could be prepared to teach, 
would pupils and their parents like to see included? What subjects, if 
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any, would they like to see omitted, if necessary, in order that the new 
ones may be added? An informal opinion poll will help show what the 
situation is in this respect. With these questions answered, the schedule 
maker can decide what the subject offering for the next school year will 
be. Changes and additions or omissions should be approved by the super- 
intendent and the board of education and discussed with the faculty 
before being publicly announced as official. 

2) Acquaint pupils and, through them, their parents with the official 
program offering for next year, with what is required of all in each year 
from each of the school’s curriculums, and with what the individual 
student may elect in any year from each curriculum. Then secure his sub- 
ject choices as approved by his parents and his home room teacher or 
other faculty adviser. This information about the school’s offering should 
be furnished each pupil so that it may be studied at school and taken 
home for consultation. The material can be mimeographed to make an 
ample supply readily and cheaply available, or it can be printed if print- 
ing does not prevent it from being thrown away and replaced by a new 
program when changes should be made. In the home rooms or elsewhere 
around the school the schedule should be a subject of study; a pupil's 
past choice of curriculum should be reviewed; success with work in that 
curriculum should be considered and necessary changes should be made 
in the light of the pupil’s previous performance or in the light of changes 
in his plans for the future. Furthermore, the pupil should understand the 
range of elective offerings so that his choice will be an intelligent опе. 
When he has the possibilities well in mind, he should take the material 
home with a choice-of-subjects blank to be filled out by him and returned 
to the school with his own and his parents’ signatures. Parents who want 
more information should have the opportunity to obtain it. All of this 
process should be a matter of educational guidance and should be used 
by the school as a means of informing parents about its work as well as a 
means through which the school learns the reactions of parents to its 
educational offering. 

3) Tabulate the information on these choice-of-subjects blanks to show 
пе number of pupils desiring to register in each subject. If this informa- 
л in completing the schedule-making process, these сап be 
О ee as to also the number of boys and girls, the numbers m 
ne woo | the number in each curriculum desiring to register 
rile he tabulation can be done on a decentralized basis іп 
EO зор апа summarized in the principal's office, or 

entirely in this office, the amount of help available in the 
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office being taken into account. If the process is decentralized, part of the 
work can be done by pupils without requiring so much time of anyone 
as to approach exploitation. By dividing the total registration in each 
subject, as shown on this tabulation, by the desired class size, the number 
of classes in each subject can be determined. 

4) Determine the teaching staff needed to handle next year’s requested 
program. Ordinarily the number of classes in each subject will tend to 
approximate the number needed last year. In this case the present teach- 
ing staff will be as well able to care for next year's teaching as it is to 
handle the current program. If there are wide variations between the 
number of classes needed in any subject, when compared to those of 
the present year, the possibilities of meeting next year's needs with the 
present teaching staff have to be examined. If a need for fewer or more 
teachers, or for teachers with different qualifications should be indicated 
by this examination, the budget may be affected. This fact alone shows 
that the scheduling process must be started early enough to meet the 
dates when budget information for next year is required from the prin- 
cipal by the superintendent of schools. New supplies and equipment may 
also be unexpected drains on the budget. 

5) Make a conflict sheet to determine what subjects cannot be sched- 
uled at any given period if pupils’ subject choices are to be respected. A 
conflict sheet is usually made by listing at the top and in the left margin 
of a crosshatched sheet of paper the names of subjects in which the regis- 
trations show that only one or two classes will be needed. Others can be 
disregarded, since the chance of conflict is reduced as three or more 
classes of each are needed. By tallying in each square the number regis- 
tering in any one of these subjects who also want to register in any other 
one of these, a picture of the number of conflicts likely to develop can be 
secured. For example, if a pupil has listed on his choice-of-subjects blank 
physics and Spanish 8, a tally would be placed in the square opposite 
physics in the left-hand column list and under Spanish 3 in the list across 
the top of the sheet. Thus it is indicated that this student will have a 
conflict if these two subjects are scheduled at the same hour. 

The number of tallies for any subject in the left-hand margin that 
appear under any subject at the top of the page shows how important 
it is for these two subjects not to conflict. The more tallies in any square, 
the more essential it is to schedule these two subjects at different periods. 
If two classes of one subject are to be offered, a few conflicts with a 
Single-section subject are not so serious, for these can be cared for in one 
or the other sections of the subject for which two classes are required. 
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6) Prepare a tentative schedule. Make a schedule form on a large 
sheet of paper by ruling it like a checkerboard. Place the names of the 
teachers across the top and the numbers of the day’s periods down the 
left side. These two can be reversed, but since during the schedule- 
making process this sheet will be more frequently consulted to see what 
is offered at a given period than what is offered by a given teacher, and 
since we read more easily from left to right than up and down, putting 
the period numbers down the left side is suggested. Place under each 
teacher’s name the number of the room he uses if the same one all day. 
If he does not, place the room numbers under each of his subjects when 
they are assigned as called for below. Consult the conflict sheet and the 
tabulation of information from the choice-of-subjects blanks with special 
reference to the subjects in which only a single class will be needed. 
Place the name of each of these singles under the name of the teacher 
who is to teach it and at a period that does not produce a conflict for 
any student with any other single-class subject. If any teacher is required 
to perform any nonteaching duty at a certain period, spot it at the proper 
period because to all intents it is another single. Consult the conflict sheet 
for this. If there are but a few singles, the whole matter can be settled 
by placing each one at a different period. If there are too many of these 
singles to make this easy solution possible, then the conflict sheet will 
show how they can be arranged in the best possible manner. Even 50, it 
may be impossible to schedule the singles so that every student's choice 
is provided for. In this case a decision must be made as to whether to 
create two classes of these choices where conflict arises. The decision is 
based on whether the school can afford it or whether such an addition 
requires other changes in the schedule that create more problems than 
they solve. If the decision is in favor of offering it as a single, then some 
students must make another subject choice, and to that degree the 
schedule fails of being a perfect one, The choice-of-subjects blanks of the 
students affected by this unavoidable conflict should be tabbed so that 
these students can be identified and consulted. The registration summary 
and conflict sheet will then need to be changed in accordance with their 
revised choices. 

7) After all the singles are as well placed as possible, spot on the ten- 
tative schedule sheet any subjects that require two consecutive peri- 
eds for laboratory work. Watch for room conflicts and do not let these 
pile up at any particular periods. At this point, survey the tentative sched- 
ule as far as completed and be sure that as good a period assignment has 
been made for singles and laboratory periods as possible, for much of 
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the success of the schedule depends on the proper placement of these 
two groups of subjects. 

8) Next place on the tentative schedule sheet under the proper 
teacher’s name each of the subjects in which there are to be two classes. 
Many of these doubles will probably have to be scheduled at periods 
during which a single is also scheduled. Whenever this happens, make this 
conflict come between one class of the double and a single usually taken 
by pupils earlier or later in their school careers. For instance, a double 
usually taken only by juniors may conflict with a single reserved for 
seniors without producing many, if any, conflicts. Check with the conflict 
sheet to see which doubles and singles conflict least. Remember that as 
much as 50 per cent conflict between one class of a double and a single 
may do no great harm, for 50 per cent of those in the double can take 
it at the period when the single is scheduled and 50 per cent of them 
can take it at another period and thus be able to take the single at the 
period it is offered. 

9) Then place on the tentative schedule sheet under the proper 
teacher’s name each of the subjects for which three or more classes are 
required. As far as possible avoid placing two classes of a triple in con- 
flict with both classes of a double usually taken by pupils during any one 
school year. If two classes of a triple usually taken by sophomores con- 
flict with both classes of a double usually taken by them, the fit is so 
tight that it will be difficult to keep from overfilling the third section of 
the triple, or the effort to prevent this may develop another oversized class. 
Usually the flexibility produced by having three or more classes in any 
subject reduces the danger of conflict to the vanishing point, hence the 
chief thing to watch in spotting triples is room availability and utilization. 

10) When this last group of subjects has been placed on the tentative 
schedule sheet, the tentative schedule is complete. There will probably 
be some open squares on this checkerboard in which no subjects have 
been placed, since in most schools there are more periods in the day than 
each teacher teaches. These are teachers’ free or open periods. If they 
tend to pile up at any certain periods the schedule maker may want to 
relocate some of the classes of triples or doubles to reduce this tendency, 
and with it the danger of oversized classes or study hall at these periods, 
since the number of pupils going to classes or study halls at any period 
tends to remain constant and the number of teachers actually teaching 
at a given period is reduced by the number having open periods. 

This method of schedule making is often called the mosaic plan because 
опе actually builds the schedule by placing one bit of it after another 
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into the over-all checkerboard framework just as one would make a 
mosaic picture. In fact, some principals use small pieces of cardboard 
for each class in each subject, fitting these pieces together on a table or 
tackboard instead of writing upon a large sheet of paper. This method 
has the advantage of allowing its user to shift subjects about as different 
combinations and arrangements are tried, without having to erase and 
rewrite the subject names. However, many adaptations and refinements 
of this general pattern have been developed by different principals. 
Usually these tend toward individualizing the process of schedule mak- 
ing so that each pupil’s program can be “tailor-made” for him. They gen- 
erally involve more detailed work on the part of the schedule maker but 
result in a schedule that accommodates the individual needs of pupils 
better than the less refined scheduling processes do. 

11) At this point it may be desirable to post or mimeograph for dis- 
tribution to faculty members this tentative schedule in order that each 
may see what is proposed. Thus any suggestions for changes to suit the 
desires of any particular teacher may be considered while the scheduling 
is still in tentative form. Thus, also, any oversights that may have been 
made are caught, and everyone has a chance to see what his schedule 
for next year is likely to be. After needed corrections and adjustments 
have been made, the tentative schedule becomes the official one and the 
schedules of individual pupils can be made. As has already been indi- 
cated, the schedule at this time is not necessarily a final one, for doubt- 
less adjustments due to unforeseen events of the summer will make 
changes necessary. It is, however, the basic framework and actually rep- 
resents the schedule the school ought to have for the next year if pupils’ 
reasoned choices are to be respected. 

12) On each pupil's choice-of-subjects sheet, therefore, can now be 
written the periods at which each of the subjects he has chosen may be 
taken. Here again one starts with the singles, then the doubles, and finally 
the subjects in which three or more classes are offered. If this task is 
performed at a central point, as in the principal’s office, a tally sheet can 
be kept on one copy of the schedule, showing how many pupils are 
being assigned to each class and to what extent class sizes are being 
kept in balance. If this task is decentralized into home rooms or advisory 
groups, more elaborate arrangements for preventing the development of 
over- and undersized classes must be made. But if the official schedule 
has been carefully made and if each home room teacher or adviser dis- 
tributes the registrations in doubles and triples as evenly as possible 
among these classes, while giving to each pupil the program of his choice, 
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the chances are that the inequalities in the various home rooms will bal- 
ance each other and all classes will be as nearly equal in size as neces- 
sary. At least outsize classes may be reduced to the minimum with a 
small amount of work in the central office. 

If the task is thus decentralized, each home room or advisory group 
should make a tabulation of its registrations on a copy of the official 
schedule and send it to the office. The choice-of-subjects sheets may be 
Шей out and this tabulation may be made in each home room by the 
students themselves, so long as they observe the rule of distributing as 
evenly as possible registrations in each subject requested by the students 
in the home room. The tabulation sheet made in the home room will 
show them how well they have succeeded, and it should not be approved 
by the home room teacher and sent to the office until it is as nearly 
perfect as possible. As the tabulation sheets come in to the central office 
they should be consolidated into a single sheet, which will show to what 
extent the home rooms have kept classes within size and will show 
where the home rooms should correct any unnecessary ог undesirable 
inequalities. When the consolidated tally sheet shows a good balance 
among all classes, the pupil's choice-of-subjects sheet can be regarded 
as his daily program for the next year. 

The home rooms should send their tabulations of registrations to the 
office from two to four weeks before the end of the school year, for 
this much time will be needed to make and correct the consolidated tally 
sheet and to make necessary adjustments in pupils’ programs. All the 
work should be completed while pupils are still attending classes so that 
they may be consulted if necessary. 

18) When the tally sheet shows class sizes to be properly adjusted, 
pupils’ program cards for the following year may be made out from the 
information on the choice-of-subjects sheets. This may be done in home 
rooms just before school closes by the pupil himself, who can fill out as 
many program cards as are needed—one for the home room, one or more 
for the principal’s office and one for himself, if desired. Each pupil then 
knows what his program will be unless failure or other untoward events 
make change necessary. If this work is centralized in the principal's office, 
however, it can be done during the summer so that before school opens 
in the fall, complete files of pupils’ programs will be available. The pro- 
grams of those who failed, if failure was not anticipated before the close 
of school, may be revised during the summer, and class rolls for each of 
the teachers’ classes prepared. In the week before school opens in the 
fall, one or more days may be announced for the registration of pupils 
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new to the system and for adjustments in the programs of registered 
pupils, if conditions developing during the summer show that such 
changes should be made. On the first day of school in the fall new 
students will be assigned to home rooms or advisory groups and others 
will go first to their last year’s home room or advisory group for their 
programs and then to their new home rooms and to classes. Of course, 
some adjustments will still need to be made, but at least a well-organized 
opening of school can be assured. 

Basically the success of the whole operation depends upon the oppor- 
tunity given each pupil to make a planned and intelligent choice of pro- 
gram and upon a satisfactory tentative schedule. If these are well done, 
a good program for each pupil, each teacher, and the school as a whole 
is almost guaranteed. 


Variations for the Very Small and the Large H igh School 


In some respects the task of constructing a good schedule of 
classes for a very small school is more difficult than one for a larger school 
because the proportion of single classes is high. On the other hand, the 
small school has fewer electives, and registration in any of them is either 
open to anyone in school or restricted pretty largely to the pupils in one 
school grade. If the electives are open to all, the mosaic plan may be fol- 
lowed, but its operation will be simplified. If the electives are generally 
open only to pupils of a single school grade, a modified block plan, as 
explained below, may be followed. In a small school it is possible to give 
to each pupil in each year a number and to each year a different color 
of ink. On the tabulation of the choice-of-subjects sheets each student's 
registration can be shown by placing his number in the space for each 
subject. If this number is then placed also on his choice-of-subjects 
blank, he may be easily identified. The use of ink of a different color 
for each year makes it possible to see at a glance whether the registration 
18у subject is made up of seniors or freshmen, for example, or whether 
it is drawn from the school at large. This use of number and color may 
make a conflict sheet unnecessary. In any case, a number of pupils’ pro- 
grams may have to be handled on an individual basis. The schedule maker 
has to lay out before him these individual “irregular” programs and, by 
ше process of “cut and fit,” evolve a modified mosaic or block plan that 
satisfies as many of these needs as possible while meeting fully the 
program requirements of the “regular” pupils. 

ў In a large high school the block plan of scheduling or some combina- 
tion of it with the mosaic plan is usually followed. The block plan works 
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here because, given a school’s offering, given certain required and elec- 
tive subjects in each curriculum of the school, and given a large student 
body, the program choices of all pupils will fall into certain patterns. 
There will be enough registrations of each pattern in each year of each 
curriculum to form one or more classes or blocks. If registrations for a 
certain pattern are sufficient for only one class, then they move together 
as a unit through the day’s program. In most large high schools, how- 
ever, there are enough registrations in most of the patterns to form a 
block of more than one class. Then each pupil stays within his block 
all day, but not necessarily with all of the same punils in each of his 
classes. For example, if block A in the junior class is made up of classes 
1, 2, and 3—all required to take certain subjects and desiring to take the 
same electives—the students who are in Al in the first period in English 
in the second period may be regrouped with some students from classes 
A2 and АЗ for social studies. 

Under these conditions, when registrations are tabulated and it is deter- 
mined what the patterns are, each pupil can be assigned to a block along 
with other pupils who have chosen the same program pattern. Since 
this tabulation work in a large high school is a tremendous job, some 
schools use mechanical means of tabulating. There is no technical reason 
why any system of coded and punched cards cannot be used in registra- 
tion activities if it means a great saving of time and expense, but in 
general the lack of equipment and unfamiliarity with the techniques have 
retarded the introduction of this method of doing this work. 

After the tabulation has been made, registration plans can be carried 
out by considering each block as if it were a single pupil; hence if the 
desired program for each block is provided, the desired program for 
each pupil in each block is provided. The assumption is, of course, that 
the pupil’s choice is a good one for him. If the school’s requirements 
and regulations are made merely to make registration by the block sys- 
tem easy and possible, then the block system operates to regiment pupils’ 
registration. This is a defect not necessarily inherent in the system, how- 
ever, but it is a weakness that sometimes creeps into the administration 
of the plan. Unless care is taken, there will be a tendency to bury the 
individual in the block. A good opportunity for individual adjustments 
needs to be provided. There is no reason why these opportunities cannot 
be offered in a large high school, which has many classes in most subjects 
and so can enjoy great flexibility in programming. On the other hand, it 
is hard even for those in charge of a large high school to recognize all 
the possibilities. Both the mosaic and the block plan can be so admin- 
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istered as to “type” pupils, but they can also be used to meet the par- 
ticular needs of a given pupil. It all depends upon what those in charge 
of the plan consider to be of importance. No system is so perfect that, 
staffed by incompetents, it still turns out a good job. More than good 
organization and administration are required to make thoughtless and 
unprincipled people into professional successes. Organization and admin- 
istration make it easier for conscientious people to turn their thoughts 
and ideals into programs of action. Thus whether one is making a sched- 
ule in a small or a large high school, using one system or another, he still 
has to face the problem of whether he wants to make the system serve 
the pupils or to mold the pupils to the system. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. Examine a copy of the daily schedule of a high school of about one 
hundred students. Note the subject assignments given to each teacher. Are 
prospective teachers being prepared to teach in as many fields as these teachers 
are assigned? If they are not, should they be? 

2. Can you tell from studying this schedule which subjects are probably 
electives? Does the schedule prevent certain pupils from electing any of these 
subjects? 

3. Examine a copy of a daily schedule of a high school of about seven oF 
eight hundred students. How do subject assignments to teachers compare with 
those in the smaller high school mentioned above? Can you identify the electives 
in this school? From a study of their schedules what can you surmise about 
equality of educational opportunity in the two schools? 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE MODIFIED SCHOOL DAY AND THE EXTENDED YEAR 


The basic purpose of the checkerboard type of schedule de- 
scribed in the previous chapter was to provide an equal amount of time 
in the pupil's daily program for each of a number of subjects assumed 
to be of approximately the same importance. But as the typical program 
offering has expanded to include so many subjects, and as each of these 
has sought to claim a place in the pupils’ programs, the idea of equality 
has been abandoned. As a result, various modifications in the basic idea 
of one class, for one period, with one teacher, for each subject, on each 
day have been introduced. As has been stated, the split week, with two 
teachers each teaching a different subject two or three times each week 
at a given period was introduced to accommodate a crowded curriculum. 
The double period for laboratories and subjects not requiring preparation 
was not introduced because these subjects were considered twice as 
important as others, but to provide an amount of time equal to the time 
given other subjects that were allotted a period at school and supposedly 
a period of home study. Nevertheless, the fact that the basic time allot- 
ment provided in the checkerboard schedule could be changed for these 
subjects opened the way for other breakdowns of the pattern. The federal 
policy for vocational classes, which reimbursed local schools for such 
classes only if three consecutive periods (a half day) were devoted to а 
vocational subject, rather arbitrarily forced schedule makers to plan pro- 
grams that did not follow the theory of equality. These departures from 
the basic plan of the conventional daily schedule have been adopted by 
many schools, which in the main still give allegiance to the concept of 
secondary education as the study of certain subjects, the attempted mas- 
tery of which is supposed to have a particularly beneficial effect on stu- 
dents. Moreover, they cause these schools to violate this theory in some 
of their schedule-making practices—as they should—and thus open the 
way for teachers with other concepts of secondary education to claim 
that similar and still greater breaks with the basic schedule pattern сап 
and should be made, 
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New Demands on Schedule Makers 


In a modern school, where the staff member thinks of his 
work chiefly as that of guiding and promoting the growth and develop- 
ment of his pupils rather than as that of securing mastery of his subject, 
there is a demand for certain opportunities not easily provided unless a 
quite different approach to schedule making is employed. Dr. Benton 
Manley, in his “Secondary School Organization and Schedule Making 
for the Integrated Curriculum,” lists the characteristics of the conventional 
schedule and its shortcomings as follows: 


The conventional daily schedule: 

1. Includes from 4 to 10 periods; average 6.8. 

2. Has periods varying from 35 to 75 minutes in length; average 47.2. 

3. Has consecutive single periods that are interspersed with passing periods of 
from 1 to 7 minutes; average 8.5 minutes. 

4, Has double periods for laboratory and shop work when periods are less 
than 50 minutes in length. 

5. Usually includes a home room period, a special period for student activities 
and for assemblies; average daily time for home room 11.9 minutes; 
average daily time for extra-curricular activities not including assemblies 
24.2; average weekly time for assemblies 40.8. 

6. Includes a lunch period varying from 20 to 80 minutes in length; average 

length 50.7 minutes. 

. Organizes a school day varying in length from 4% to 7 hours; median 7 

hours including all intermissions and the lunch period. 

‚ Starts the school day 8:00 to 9:04 a.m. and closes it from 1:00 to 4:10 P.M.; 

median opening time 8:34 А.м.; median closing time 3:33 P.M. 
9. Permits students to enroll in from 4 to 6 separate subjects with a minimum 
| of conflict. 

10. As a rule, provides no unified relation between consecutive periods and the 
| subjects studied in them other than a time sequence and some arrange- 
ment to prevent conflicts in teacher and pupil programs; exceptions would 
include arrangements such as shorthand followed by typewriting, two 
science classes arranged in three consecutive periods in order to use the 
two middle periods for laboratory purposes, etc. 


оо ~ 


... Briefly these shortcomings are as follows: 
1. The conventional daily schedule lacks flexibility that will: 
a. Permit students frequently to work continuously for two or more con- 
secutive periods. 
b. Provide adequate time for 
interference with other school activities. 


field trips, excursions, etc., without undue 
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с. Permit students to have access to teachers and teachers to students at 
periods other than those in which they are regularly scheduled together. 

d. Permit students to be readily shifted from one class group to another. 

e. Allow frequent rearrangements of time and variation in the use of school 
facilities in order to meet the needs of teachers and students. 

2. The conventional daily schedule does not permit adequate coordination of 
the efforts of teachers. 

a. No time is provided for conferences and cooperative planning. 

b. Lack of such a planning period makes inadequate provision for the 
in-service training of teachers in the new techniques and procedures 
involved in a program of education that promotes integration. 

3. The conventional daily schedule greatly hampers attempts to make guidance 
and instruction integral parts of the total learning activity. 

a. In it teachers are, as a rule, primarily concerned with instruction in 
subject matter. 

b. Teachers have little opportunity for conferences with other teachers 
relative to pupil interests and needs and ways and means of meeting 
them. 

с. As a rule, teachers are not charged with responsibility for meeting the 
interests and needs of students if these do not lie within the compass of 
the subject taught. 

4. The conventional daily schedule does not reflect the aims or philosophy of 
the school attempting to develop a program of education that promotes 
integration. It divides the school day and the educational offerings into the 
piecemeal bits which are the outgrowth of the philosophy on which the 
subject curriculum is Бойл 


Manley also reported his inquiry into unmet needs, as listed by teachers 


in some modern schools, and found that the principal ones affecting 
scheduling were to 


1) Provide time on the school schedule for teachers of core curriculum 
groups to meet regularly for planning. . . . 

2) Schedule for the core curriculum a large enough portion of the school 
day to make it the center of the work program of the pupil... . 
3) Plan for the same groups of two or more core teachers to follow classes 
ш a core organization two or more years. 

4) up a group of core teachers as a cooperating unit in the faculty with 
a chairman who will aid in keeping the attention of the group fixed on the 
continuing growth of pupils toward fixed important objectives. 


1 “ 
С. В. Manley, Secondary School Organization and Schedule Making for the 


Integrating Curriculum” Й Е і 
University, 1941 у, КЫ ПШ р В project, typewritten, Teachers College, Columbia 
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5) Schedule special interest electives in periods to avoid conflict with the 
core curriculum schedules. . . - 

6) Plan for the core teacher to carry out the broad details for guidance and 
adjustment for a limited number of pupils.” 


The needs to which these teachers gave expression may not have been 
voiced by a majority of our high school faculties as yet, but they have 
been felt by thousands of good teachers all over the land as they strive 
for more effective ways of working with present-day high school popula- 
tions. Translating some of the principal needs into changes in schedule- 
making practices we have the following proposals: 

1) There is a need for shorter as well as longer class periods than are 
customarily provided. In practice these should be multiples of the shortest 
period in the school’s daily program: 20-40-80-120-160 minutes ог 
30-60-90-120-150 minutes. This would merely be a general application 
of what has been done in relation to vocational subjects and those that 
do not require preparation. 

2) Each teacher who is made responsible for given groups of pupils 
(not over two groups) should retain these groups for from a quarter 
or a third up to a half of the day. We now attempt to meet this respon- 
sibility when we set up a home room or advisory period in the schedule. 
The teacher’s contact with this group is too brief to permit attaining 
the desired results. In some schools able to make but a minimum change, 
this has meant linking the present home room period to the preceding 
or the succeeding class period. The teacher then. has as a home room 
one of his regular classes. He thus has an opportunity to know them 
better than is the case now in some schools. Probably less than a quarter 
of the day would be needed for this amount of integration. There is a 
little more flexibility in the use of this time, as no bell need mark off 
the home room period from the remainder of the period. In schools able 
to go further in the direction of an integrated program for each pupil, 
the home room period as such might be eliminated from the daily pro- 
gram and its functions better attained as part of the work of an 
extended period of 80-120-160 or 90190150 minutes for the pupils of 
any grade in any school, as seems best to the staff. This procedure would 
mean that the school was ready to use such an extended period for some 
sort of integrated, core, Or general education program that included 
counseling and other types of activity usually carried on in a good home 
toom period—generally because, though their worth was admitted, no 


? Ibid., р. 81. 
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place could be found for them in the inn of the conventional subject 
schedule. In such schools, a “period” of from a third to a half of the 
day—according to the grade—might be profitably used. The longer the 
period of time allotted for this part of a pupil’s program, the broader 
the scope of the program undertaken in it should be. 

3) There is need for an opportunity for cooperative teaching in the 
integrated program if and when teachers want it. Cooperative teaching 
implies that two or more teachers and their classes during this len gthened 
period may work together for one day or for several. It includes inter- 
change of work and is based upon joint planning for the work of the 
classes. This requires that the integrated program for the two or more 
teachers in charge, for example, of the program for the sophomores be 
scheduled at the same time. They can thus bring their classes together 
for visual education, for a demonstration, an excursion, for a talk or a 
forum discussion. They can also exchange classes if it is desirable for 
the problem to be broken up so that each teacher handles one part of it. 

4) There should be more opportunity for pupil-teacher conferences. 
Under the conventional schedule these are usually relegated to after 
school, as it is unusual for the teacher and a pupil with whom he wants 
to confer to have the same free period. Yet as teachers think in terms of 
boys and girls instead of subjects, they have more need to confer with 
pupils individually and in small groups than to refer to textbooks and 
references. The customary free or open period for a teacher was sup- 
posed to provide some time for lesson preparation. But it does not pro- 
vide time for pupil-teacher conference. Sometime in the day there 
should be at least one shortened period (twenty-five to thirty minutes) 
when conferences and nothing but conferences could be scheduled. The 
conference period should be during the day and not at its close, or else 
attendance takes on the character of being kept in after school. Before, 
during, or after the lunch periods is a possibility in schools that have a 
cafeteria lunch service. 

5) There needs to be time for teachers’ conferences for joint planning. 
Under the conventional schedule the teacher's free period falls whenever 
it is best for some reason for him not to have a class. Especially if 
Cooperative teaching is practiced, the cooperating teachers need time for 
joint planning. Part of this may come after school, but it is the authors’ 
point of view that as much as possible of the work of both pupils and 
Lane should come within the scheduled day. Why build a schedule 

provides for only part of the business of operating a school from 
day to day and week to week? The better practice would be to make 
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a schedule that includes everything that comes daily or weekly or fre- 
quently though irregularly as а.ра of pupils’ and teachers’ work in the 
school. The scheduled day then covers the regular workday. 

Even if there is no cooperative teaching, it is a good thing for teachers 
who have the same pupils to be able to meet together to plan for the 
work of each or all of them. As a teacher transfers his attention from 
the textbook to his pupils, he wants to know what the whole program 
of each one is—not just the part of it that he is teaching. Some schools 
now make it a practice to conduct “grade-level” teachers’ meetings. This 
horizontal type of meeting is a good substitute for the too customary 
vertical type where all teachers of a department meet. Both are needed, 
but ordinarily the former is neglected. In the modern school it is one 
of the most frequent types of meetings. 

6) Greater flexibility in the schedule is needed. The objection here 
is to the fact that under the usual scheduling practices the assumption 
is that each pupil and teacher must be in a certain place each period, 
predetermined by the schedule maker as much as a year before, and that 
variations from this are to be the exceptions and approved in the office 
in advance. Obviously a teacher and class cannot be free to roam as they 
will about the school and the community. But between these two extremes 
in scheduling there are ways of allowing a degree of freedom of choice 
to the class and teacher not provided under the theory and practice of 
conventional schedule construction. For example, in cooperative teaching 
under the “school within a school” idea, or under Manley’s synchronized 
block plan, there is no reason why the teachers should not know that 
they are free to regroup their pupils as conditions require, to use one 
or all of their rooms during the periods of the integrated program, or to 
do anything else their judgment dictates without securing prior approval 
of the office, unless what they propose to do involves building space or 
equipment customarily assigned during these periods to other teachers. 
Conventional scheduling practice allows a teacher freedom within one 
period and one room. What is desired is freedom for a group of teachers 
with a group of classes within a group of periods and a group of rooms, 
and outside of these rooms, too, if this does not constitute interference 
with the work of other teachers with their classes. Part of this objective 
may be realized if the suggestions on scheduling given for (3), (4), and 
(5) above are followed. The rest is a matter of having a policy in the 
school that makes a teacher responsible for what he does with his 
pupils rather than of making the office responsible for what the teacher 
does with his pupils. If teaching is a profession, then the point at which 
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freedom must reside is the point where professional skill, judgment, and 
ideals are at work teaching boys and girls. 

One or more of the above proposals may be found in operation in 
various schools throughout the country. They are not listed here as new 
ideas never before thought of or put into practice. Because they have 
worked where they have been tried they cannot be discounted as mere 
theory. The trouble is they are usually the exceptions to standard 
schedule procedures in schools and are more or less reluctantly made. 
The point stressed here is that schools should use them as freely, quickly, 
and willingly as they schedule double-period laboratories, for example. 
They should become part of the accepted techniques that the schedule 
maker employs to serve the needs of teachers and pupils. 


The Changed Schedule Pattern 


The schedule maker's concept of what the basic pattern of а 
schedule should be must be changed if he incorporates into a school’s 
daily schedule some of the types of suggestions made in the preceding 


PERIOD 


8:00- 8:45 
8:50- 9:35 
9:40-10:25 
10:30-11:15 
11:20-12:05 
12:10- 1:55 
2:00- 2:45 


6 | 
z] 


-з 


Chart 4. Schedule Sheet 


section. The basic design of the conventional schedule was compared in 
the preceding chapter to a checkerboard because an equal space Was 
allotted to each teacher on the schedule sheet. The conventional plan is 
represented by the schedule sheet shown in reduced size in Chart 4. 

This rigid basic plan must be modified so that we have one which 
includes the possibility of three or even four lengths of periods, as is 
suggested in (1) above. 

In Chart 5 samples of possible schedules for teachers are shown that 
illustrate how it is possible to meet a number of the newer demands 
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enumerated above. For example, eight of the teachers shown in this 
аА, В, О, D, EL ЕШ; and H—have one and a half clock-hour 
periods for general education core classes. These periods might be used 
to meet different core classes in the morning and afternoon, or they 
might be used for each teacher to meet the same class twice each day. 
The decision would probably depend upon the scope of the general edu- 
cation program: the broader its scope, the larger fraction of the day 
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Chart 5. Daily Schedule 


might logically be allotted to it. In a junior high school, the broader 
general education program might be more widely used. In a senior high 
school, probably one and a half clock hours each day would be allotted 
to general education. The broken lines between A and B, C and D, 
E and F, and G and H illustrate the fact that the schedule permits 
cooperative teaching by teacher A with B, C with D, E with F, and 
G with H. This type of time schedule also permits a broader cooperation 
in a “synchronized block” of teachers E, F, G, and H whenever it is 
desirable. Vocational teachers in a senior high school would have sched- 
ules similar to those of teachers A and B except that they would have 
three clock-hour periods in the morning or afternoon. 


Four teachers—I, J, K, and L in Chart 5—are shown to have programs 


that omit core group teaching They have schedules like those that a 
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conventional schedule provides for all teachers—one period for each 
class. These teachers would teach such special subjects as physical edu- 
cation, art, music, and any elective subjects. Schedules like these would 
also be assigned to the librarian, to study hall teachers, and to the sponsors 
of student organizations. It will be noted also that the periods marked X 
in Chart 5 also include “open” periods. There is no necessity for any 
teacher working under this type of schedule to teach any more classes 
than are now taught under conventional scheduling techniques. Some 
would teach fewer different groups; none need teach more. 

The third type of period shown here is three sets of periods of thirty 
minutes each between eleven thirty and one o'clock. One set of these 
short periods provides a free conference time when no pupil or teacher 
has a class and therefore all are free to schedule any needed confer- 
ences. A second set of these short periods provides for courses calculated 
to meet needs and weaknesses that students may have. These include 
remedial courses in basic educational skills, in corrective physical educa- 
tion, in speech training, and in all other types of courses offered to 
remedy a critical weakness that, if allowed to persist without an effort 
by the school to help a youth overcome them, will handicap him all 
his life. Currently this effort by the school is too meager because no 
specific time is set aside for it. As a result, many students graduate 
with weaknesses that could have been removed or at least reduced. 
What is needed here is a period of drill or practice, a short daily period 
of concentrated work usually producing more improvement in terms of 
time spent than a longer period does. These courses interlock with the 
lunch periods that use the second and third set of short periods. It is 
easy to see that if a school does not care to include these courses and 
the conference period in its daily schedule, all can be omitted and an 
extra X period will be gained, or the daily schedule may be shortened 
at one end or at both by as much as a clock hour. 

If the school day as shown here seems longer than the one we have 
been accustomed to, it should be remembered that the X periods include 
student activities that otherwise might come after school and also include 
at least one open hour for teachers each day so that more of the other 
work now done by teachers after school can be done within the sched- 
E A behind the longer school day is to show as nearly 
ae А N Е puede all the time actually used by pupils ane 

work, instead of showing a short day with a lot о 


work expected from both students and teachers that must be done ae 
school and at home. 
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Chart 6 is a fragment of a schedule that was actually in use recently 
in a twelve-teacher, six-year high school. Only six teachers’ programs are 
shown, since the other six, not being involved in the core program of 
general education, taught typical forty-minute periods. The purpose here 
is not to show an ideal program but to show how these teachers and their 
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Chart 6. Schedule 


principal worked out a daily schedule that abandoned the fixed period 
of standard length in favor of a more flexible one for six of the teachers 
whose work required it, while retaining the fixed period for teachers not 
in the core program. These six teachers taught mathematics and com- 
mercial subjects (1), agriculture (1), home economics (1), senior high 
school science (2), and library (1). From this it can be inferred that 
the core in junior high school covered reading, social studies, science, 
and health; and in senior high school, reading, literature, and social 
studies. 
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The fundamental difference between the work of the maker of a con- 
ventional schedule and that of the maker of one of the newer types of 
schedules is that the former starts to build his mosaic or block schedule 
with little pieces of time of exactly equal length. The supposition is that 
these are what he should use for all classes except laboratories. He con- 
structs a design for each teacher which is like that of every other 
teacher because he has but one-sized block of time. The newer type of 
schedule starts the schedule maker out with three different blocks of 
time: a shortened one—25-30 or 85 minutes; a standard or basic block 
of twice the length of the shortened one; and an even longer block of 
two, three, or four times the length of the basic one. This type of 
schedule, with its three units of time, can be adjusted to meet the varied 
needs of those who teach the broad program of the modern school that 
stresses growth and development of pupils. It fulfills a function that 
teachers have said was not fulfilled by conventional scheduling practices. 
This type of schedule making is being evolved to cope with the situation 
produced in modern high schools by present-day social conditions and 
their demands upon the high schools, by the newer concepts of the 
function of secondary education in America, and by newer methods and 
materials of teaching. In time it promises to be as appropriate for these 
changed conditions as the conventional daily schedule pattern was for 
the concepts prevailing when it was developed. 


The Extended School Year 

It has not been difficult for high school administration to 
make the few changes required as the typical school year has been 
extended from seven to eight, to nine, and, in some cases, to ten months. 
As the public, persuaded in part by the teaching profession, became 
willing to send children to school longer and to provide the extra money 
required, schools have simply added the extra weeks and months to the 
existing school year. That available money is a big factor in the educa- 
tional process is apparent these days, when some of our large cities are 
regressing to a shorter school year because they are unable to finance 
even the number of months of school to which they have become accus- 
tomed. In spite of these temporary exceptions, the long-time trend is 
toward the longer school year. The conditions of life in many large 
densely populated areas do not permit us to close up any of our youth- 
serving agencies for as long as three months at a time. The loss cause 
by closing schools is now sometimes partly offset by an expanded pro- 
gram of community recreation, with many on the school staff becoming 
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recreation workers for tlie summer. This is good as far as it goes, but 
it still does not use all the appropriate resources of the schools. These 
resources and facilities are needed all through the year if they are needed 
at all, because practically all the youth are in the community all year 
with little but time on their hands. Hence some sort of a longer school 
year is not so much a matter of education as of public necessity—as well 
as a public convenience. 


Further Extension a Matter of Money, Weather, and Program 


Keeping school resources fully available on a year-round basis 
will cost more money, chiefly for the salaries of teaching and operating 
staffs. Some communities can manage this easily enough; others, because 
of limited funds, can at best carry on a minimum summer program, 
and others can afford nothing of this kind. Apparently, some large 
communities cannot even continue to do what they have been doing, It 
is a strange anomaly when our large cities, which are supposed to be 
centers of wealth and power, are the first communities to be unable to 
continue the education of their children. Such a situation points directly 
to the need to overhaul and modernize our system of taxation—not only 
in behalf of the school but for all other kinds of public works. The ques- 
tions are: Will communities and states allow those who would like to 
force a reduction in government activities to use high taxes under present 
antiquated tax laws and practices as а convincing reason for curtailing 
all public activities? Or will our citizens come to see that the trouble is 
not so much high taxation as bad taxation? Anyone who understands the 
theory of taxation can suggest changes in tax laws and practices that 
would tend to equalize the burden of taxation. 

At least as far as the cost of education is concerned, we can be sure 
that out of our present high level of national income as а nation, we 
are now spending a smaller proportion for education than at any time 
in this century and a much smaller proportion than many other countries 
are spending, including even some to which we are sending aid. But 
even under present taxing limits, many communities have found at least 
ў partial answer and are operating some sort of summer programs that 
in effect extend the school year. 

Summer weather being what it is in many parts of this country, the 
question is easily raised as to whether and for how long a period the 
school year should be extended. The ready answer is that it is too hot 
in summer for the schools to begin before the end of the first or second 
week in September or to carry on long past June first. In some communi- 
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ties this is true, but even there practically everything else operates all 
summer; moreover, practically all the youth remain in town throughout 
the summer months. The question is: How much worse off and how 
much hotter would they be if the schools operated throughout the sum- 
mer period? The answer depends in part upon the kind of program 
offered—a matter to which we shall soon come. In the majority of com- 
munities, however, summer weather in itself is not the final answer to 
the problem. Well-built high school buildings are no hotter than many 
other places in the community. The possibility of air-conditioning some 
parts of the school plant which would otherwise be too hot for summer 
programs is not beyond the bounds of reason. We air-condition every- 
thing else in the community—stores, motion-picture theaters, offices, res- 
taurants, and bars—but are slow to air-condition public libraries, churches, 
and schools. Even without air conditioning, many high school buildings 
are as comfortable as the places where youth spend most of the time 
in the summer when such a program would be in operation. As a matter 
of fact, summer weather is not a valid argument against extension of 
the school year. 

The matter of further extension of the school year actually rests on 
the question of the kind of program to be offered. Some kinds of sum- 
mer programs would not be worth their cost, but our best summer рго- 
grams prove that this need not be the case. The traditional use to which 
high school buildings are put in summer is to house a summer session 
where pupils who failed some subject during the regular school year 
may make up their work. Other students who want to earn an extra 
credit or two are also admitted. Sometimes these students are charged 
a tuition by the school, which then employs the needed teachers. At other 
times the right to use the building is granted to faculty members at по 
or at low cost, and they are permitted to charge a tuition fee to the 
students who want to come. The possibilities of this being considered 
a “racket” are easy to see, but if a community can do no more than 
this, it is better than nothing at all. Nevertheless, many high schools 
are satisfied to offer such a thin program when they could easily afford 
the rich one that is so badly needed, It is therefore assumed here that 
the school’s program in the summer ought to be made to include any 
kind of activities desired by youth to which the physical and personnel 
resources of the high school can be adapted and which can serve any 
of the educational needs or recreational or social interests of all youth 
of the community that are not met as well or as economically by other 
youth-serving agencies. Obviously the summer program should consider 
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all the children of the community too, but here we specify youth because 
we are dealing with the high school level of school administration. Such 
a program could easily be worth its cost to any community, and could 
easily afford a more pleasant and profitable way for youth to spend the 
summer than is now available to the vast majority. 


The Modern Program of Summer School Activities 


The most natural way to extend the school year into a year- 
round program is to expand the summer session by gradually building 
it into a program utilizing the resources of the high school to the full 
extent needed. Some high schools have started doing this—not with the 
expressed purpose of extending the school year, but for the purpose of 
serving youth’s summer needs for worth-while activities and occupations. 
As a result, a large proportion of the youth population of the town finds 
something offered that is of interest to it, and in effect the school operates 
on a year-round basis. Just as in the older type of high school summer 
school, a few regular classrooms may be used for required subjects that 
students need to make up. The summer program also offers students a 
chance to register for a large number of other offerings that may be 
regular elective subjects of the winter's program or may be activities 
that are suitable only for the summer session. Not only the regular class- 
rooms but also laboratories for nature study groups, first-aid classes, 
radio clubs, camp cooking enthusiasts, and other similar organizations, 
are open. 

The shops will be used by boys and girls who “want to make some- 
thing.” The art studios will be headquarters for students who are on 
sketching or painting excursions out in the community. The vocational 
agriculture projects and the programs of the distributive occupations 
operate, of course, through the summer. The school library will be open 
for recreational reading. Music studios are the rehearsal centers for begin- 
ning and advanced junior community orchestras, bands, and choral 
groups, which give one or a series of outdoor summer evening concerts. 
The community's gymnasiums, swimming pools, school playgrounds, and 
recreation centers are operated for the use of boys and girls as well as 
adults all day and evening for organized play and competition. There 
may be summer day camps where boys and girls camp out during the 
day, returning to their homes for the night, or there may be regular boys’ 
and girls’ camps at some near-by recreational center where those not 
attending the summer camps of other youth-serving agencies may go at 
of their food. That this summer pro- 
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gram does not duplicate the service of most of the other organizations 
has been the experience of schools that have started such activities. Long 
trips or cruises are organized for those whose interests are such that 
firsthand study is desirable. In short, all the physical and personnel те- 
sources of the school that can be made to serve any worth-while interest 
or need of youth are converted to the use of the summer program. 

The summer session also offers a chance to do experimental curricular 
work that cannot be so well or easily done during the regular school 
session. Sometimes during the regular year a teacher cannot spare the 
time needed by an experimental undertaking if it is to succeed. Some- 
times externally imposed regulations will not permit a really worth- 
while suggestion to be tried out in the regular school year. The freedom 
and informality of the summer session facilitates the planning, carrying 
on, and evaluating of a project, which may then be introduced into the 
regular session if the experimental summer program establishes its value. 
In this way the summer session can serve as a sort of curricular vestibule, 
as have extracurricular activities, into which ideas may enter freely, and, 
if found to be desirable, may then be admitted more readily into the 
curriculum itself. 

The whole cost of some of these programs is borne by the school 
district just as it is in the winter session. In some cases the cost is 
shared by the school district, and the city or county government, For 
others, where a personal expense as for food or travel is involved, а 
cost charge is made. No teacher need be required to work in the summer 
program. Some teachers may not even be members of the school’s winter 
staff; they may be citizens of the community who are good teachers 
though not certificated ones. Some of the teachers may be from other 
schools and have special interests or talents not possessed by any mem- 
ber of the winter staff. All should be paid at their regular salary rate, 
but many may not be working full time on the summer program. Some- 
times school credit is earned and sometimes it is not. The purpose of 
having such a program is not to make early high school graduation 
possible, nor is the purpose of the summer program served if youth 
participate simply to earn credit—any more than the school’s purpose is 
served when this happens in the winter session. To prevent mere credit 
seckers from registering, school credit could be allowed only for making 
8 required subject. The summer program should be as free as ро 
sible from the rules and regulations, from the passing and failing, from 
the good and poor marks, and from the credit counting of the winter 
session. It should be a good example to pupils, teachers, and parents 
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of how worth while, profitable, and growth promoting an educational 
program can be without all the “crutches” that we associate with the 
regular school program. Such a demonstration might even lead to the 
actual abandonment of these sterile devices during the winter program 
as well. Any experienced observer of secondary education who visits a 
high school campus during the summer when such a program is in 
full swing will probably sense a level of life and vitality not so generally 
noticeable in that school in the regular winter session. If it is possible to 
develop more and more summer school programs in the high schools 
of this country that are based upon student needs and interests and are 
free from the academic routines of the regular school sessions, some 
clever high school principals may be able to feed a few of these sum- 
mer program vitamins into the winter program and give it more color 
and life than it has ever enjoyed before. 


Well-Organized Day and Year a Basic Essential 


It has been said that the only thing about high school admin- 
istration that distinguishes it from the administration of any other type 
of school is daily schedule making. This may be such an oversimplifica- 
tion as to be almost untrue, but it at least points out how important daily 
schedule making is—or appears to others to be—in making a school year 
a success. Without a doubt a bad schedule or poor administration of 
other related aspects of the school’s daily program, or both, can be a 
constant source of irritation to pupils, teachers, and even the principal 
who made the schedule! None of these may realize the source of all the 
trouble, but the experienced student of high school administration can 
soon recognize it in a poor daily schedule whose squeaks, groans, and 
curses cannot be stilled even by large applications of human under- 
standing, courtesy, and good will. A principal owes the community, the 
students, the teachers, and himself a better chance to do a good year’s 
work than can be done when he has resorted to makeshifts in preparing 
the school’s schedule. The techniques needed to make a good class 
schedule for any school, the ways of planning for the length of the 
school day that is most appropriate for a given community, and the 
history of other modern high schools with an extended school year are 
all known or easily available to both the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced high school principal. Each high school’s schedule and calendar 
should be systematically studied and improved under the direction of 
the high school principal until every year а yast majority of the school 
Population will say that the school’s use, management, and assignment 
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of time on both the daily and the yearly basis are the most satisfactory 
and effective it has ever had. 


‘SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1 Is there anything about the modified type of schedules illustrated in this 
chapter that makes added cost inherent in them? 

2. Will the average teacher load in terms of the number of different pupils 
met daily or weekly be heavier or lighter in these modified schedules? 

8. What are some of the reasons—good and bad—why parents usually want 
their children to have home study to do? 

4. If a school extended its day and reduced its demands for study at home, 
what worth-while activities might it encourage its pupils to undertake to 
replace the old type of home study? 

5. Is having a large number of papers to take home to read at night an 
essential to good class teaching? Can it be managed otherwise? 

6. Would it be a good policy for a board of education to encourage teachers 
to pursue recreational activities during the school year? How might this policy 
be implemented? 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S SPECIAL SERVICES: 
LIBRARY AND HEALTH 


Whenever a group of people come together to carry on activi- 
ties of any nature, there is a need for other kinds of activities and services 
not necessarily related to the ones for which the group gathers. Thus, 
at any country crossroad and at Grand Central Station enterprising 
individuals find it profitable to offer a variety of goods and services for 
the convenience of those who gather there. A well-organized and well- 
managed enterprise expects these auxiliary services to be needed and 
therefore plans for them to operate on some basis satisfactory to all. A 
high school which brings together a group of boys and girls primarily so 
that they may receive instruction in certain educational programs may 
expect to find that across the street from it and down on the corner a 
number of enterprises have sprung up to furnish goods and services to 
students which the proprietors expect—or at least hope—the high 
school will not supply. So also the high school will itself embark upon 
a number of activities that meet some of the common, special, related, 
or auxiliary needs of the students and faculty. These may be closely 
connected with the business of educating boys and girls or they may be 
as remote as taking orders for class rings. In апу case, а good high 
school is organized to care for these auxiliary services and special needs 
in a satisfactory way. Obviously, the principal of a good high school is 
primarily concerned to see that the instruction provided for students is of 
the highest type, but he is also responsible for seeing that there is good 
organization and management of all the needed special services as well, 
In fact, it is the authors’ belief that if the very best results are to be 
achieved from the educational program these services must be well 
operated and their educational possibilities fully utilized. They are not 
hecessary nuisances; instead, they should be regarded as splendid oppor- 
tunities for student participation in the democratic and efficient organiza- 
tion and management of group life and thus as a most important element 
in the school’s total educational program. 

The next two chapters will therefore be concerned with some of the 
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important auxiliary needs and services and their organization and opera- 
tion so that they not only effectively serve the students’ needs but offer 
a good illustration of, and experience in, well-organized, democratic 
group living. 


The Library Service 

The library service is so closely connected with the educa- 
tional program that it might well be regarded as a part of it, yet it is 
generally classed as an auxiliary service. And it should be regarded as a 
service—not just a specialized room in the building, It rises to its highest 
potential when it is a real service to the school as a whole. The library 
has been called “the heart of the school.” If this expression means that 
the library pumps books and other graphic materials to every part of 
the school, then the library is performing a real service. If, however, 
the expression simply means that the library is a place to which pupils 
must frequently resort if they are to be educated, then it implies that 
being educated is a sort of academic process which cannot go on unless 
one reads many books. Reading books is not the heart of an education: 
it is an activity which may frequently be auxiliary to becoming better 
educated. The library, therefore, is perhaps better described as an aux- 
iliary service to education than as “the heart of the school.” 


Broadening the Library's Basic Function 


The library is customarily responsible for securing, circulating, 
and maintaining in good usable condition the graphic materials needed 
to supplement and enrich the school’s educational program. Graphic 
materials, in the sense we are using this broad term here, include books, 
magazines, charts, pictures, and other printed materials. In some schools 
they also include textbooks and audio-visual materials, which in this 
chapter are treated as separate services because, although these services 
are related to each other and ought to be coordinated, each is a service 
in itself and can be best discussed here as such. This statement of the 
library’s function presumes that some basic reading materials, а text ОГ 
texts, will be used in many courses and will be either owned by each 
student or made available to him. But beyond this it is assumed that 
good instruction will occasionally require the reading of other materials 
that need not be constantly present in the classroom nor available in 
the school in a quantity sufficient to supply each pupil with a copy when 
they are being used. This statement also assumes that classroom instruc- 
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tion will incite pupils to read beyond what is required, and that no 
matter how good a public library service the community may have 
there is a need for a special school supply of the kinds of reading mate- 
rials most likely to be voluntarily called for by pupils. If any or all 
of these assumptions are unwarranted in respect to any particular high 
school, then either the authors have made faulty assumptions about 
the functions of a school library service, or else the school needs to 
consider why its instructional program does not require and lead to 
such reading. л 

As stated above, library service will be treated in this chapter as a 
вех‘ саќе service to be coordinated with those involved in supplying text- 
Є: and audio-visual materials; yet we should be able to look forward 
to the time in many high schools when the library and the person in 
charge there will be regarded as the one service center of instructional 
materials in the school. The library was the “heart” of the school when 
books were almost the only instructional materials. If it is still to be so 
regarded, then its concept of function must be broadened. A better school 
organization would be created if the library’s function is broadened until it 
is the one instructional materials center of the school and not one of several 
coordinated centers for texts and audio-visual materials. It would be more 
convenient for students and teachers if the library were the center to 
which they went for all business connected with instructional materials, 
rather than to perhaps as many as four centers for library books, instruc- 
tional supplies, texts, and audio-visual services. This is not to say that 
all these types of supplies must be stored for use in the library and 
adjoining rooms, but wherever they are housed they should be organized 
and operated through the library and the persons in charge of it. It may 
well be that in the near future we may expect that what was the library 
will become the one instructional service center of the school. Librarians 
then generally would be trained not only in library techniques but also 
in the high school curriculum, as а few already are. 


Space Provision for the Library 


Such a library service as is envisioned here will require a 
whole suite of rooms in a high school of almost any size. In addition 
there will be auxiliary rooms, not necessarily adjoining the library, where 
instructional materials and aids may be stored and serviced. The size 
of the school will determine the size of the suite but will not, even in 
а small high school, reduce the need to one room. The suite needs to 
provide (1) storage places and equipment for all the kinds of materials 
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supplied to classrooms; (2) work spaces for library administration and 
book repair; (3) a conference room (or rooms) where a teacher may 
take all or part of a class for group library work; and (4) a general 
reading room equipped for checking out books to pupils, teachers, and 
the general public if the school library serves as a community library 
as well. Most high school library plans seem to have provided more 
adequately for the general reading room than for the other three types 
of space, if the number of vacant seats usually found in such reading 
rooms and the cramped and inadequate quarters allowed for the work 
of the librarians is any evidence on this point. The large general reading 
room in the high school library is probably traceable to college Шу 
planning, where it can be assumed that students will have and perha; 
use about two hours in the library for each hour spent in class. This situa- 
tion does not prevail in the high school, where, generally speaking, pupils 
spend at least four fifths of their time in assigned classes. If such large 
general reading rooms are provided, there should be some assurance 
that pupils’ programs will be such as to make it possible for them to go 
in and out of the library as college students do, or that the room will be 
used as a study hall so that a good average room utilization will prevail. 
Librarians, however, frequently object to the library being used as а 
study hall. Such objections are well taken unless conference rooms for 
group use of the library are provided and unless another teacher or an 
extra assistant to the librarian is provided to supervise the pupils who 
are in the library to study. But if these conditions are met, it would seem 
that objections to the practice should be overruled. If it is decided not 
to use the library for study, then in planning the building, other study 
halls should be provided to care for students who under any type of 
program will have a free period in their schedule. Usually the large size 
of the general reading room in the library reduces the space left for work, 
conference, and storage. The argument here is not for less space in the 
building for the library, but for a different allocation of that space among, 
the types of work to be done there. 

The insistence on adequate space for conference rooms for group 
library work does not imply that every time a class wants to do “supple 
mentary” reading it has to come to this room (or rooms) for it. It is 
assumed that the library will be organized to send out to classrooms @ 
set of supplementary reading materials that may be retained in any class- 
оо for several days at a time, thus providing “classroom libraries 
without having the classroom full of books that are used for only a month 
or six weeks of any school year. In many schools portable bookshelves 
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or movable bookeases mounted on rubber rollers make it possible to move 
books in and out of the library easily. On the other hand, when certain 
types of library work must be done by classes, it is best for all or part 
of a class to resort to the library conference room where this group work 
may be done without bothering the rest of the class or the other pupils 
in the library. Here again, before such conference rooms are provided 
in a new building, teachers should be consulted to determine whether 
their plans for teaching are such that this type of room is actually needed. 
If teachers are unwilling or unable to conduct instruction in any way 
except from a single textbook, then the proposed conference room might 
as well be converted into an extra classroom adjoining the library until 
the instructional plans of the faculty require its use as a library con- 
ference room. 


Library Personnel 


Someone with at least some library training can be available 
in even a small school if the need is kept in mind when vacancies are 
filled. For larger high schools it is assumed that one or more fully trained 
librarians will be on the staff with the status and salary of regular 
teachers. The custom which prevails in many schools of paying librarians 
on a lower salary schedule supplies a pretext for not requiring that they 
be well or fully trained as school librarians. By placing them on the 
regular teachers’ salary schedule, the school is able to ask them to be as 
fully prepared for their work in the high school as are the other staff 
members, Hence in addition to having had basic library training they 
can be expected to have enough understanding of the problems of sec- 
ondary education to serve on school curriculum committees with other 
teachers. A really competent high school librarian is often the difference 
between full use of the library in the school and failure to make more 
than superficial use of it. Much depends on the attitude of individual 
teachers toward education, but even the best teachers need the full and 
interested cooperation of the school librarian. Just as there are some 
teachers who are mere school-keepers, so there are librarians who are mere 
book-keepers. The best librarians not only are trained in library tech- 
niques, and know something about modern secondary education, but they 
understand how to encourage pupils and teachers to make maximum 
use of the library. 

As a way of making sure that the library and its resources are capable 
of maximum service to the school, an advisory library committee com- 
posed of teachers and students is a good adjunct to the regular library 
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staff. It should have a voice in determining accessions and should also be 
able to advise with respect to the daily operation of the library. Students 
who sit on such a committee should not be selected by departments 
wholly because they have major interests in one of these departments. 
In this case, they are likely to be no more than rubber stamps in the 
hands of the teachers in the departments they represent. Rather, they 
should be appointed to the committee from the student council and 
responsible through it to the whole student body. The students are the 
real customers of the library, and their ideas about how it could be run 
to be most helpful and convenient for them should be heard and usually 
acted upon. Thus the school’s library service may become something for 
which students are in part responsible; if it does, a quite different attitude 
on their part toward the library can then be built up. 

This participation by the students in the operation and management 
of the library acquires added importance when it is proposed that a 
large part of the work of managing the daily operation of the library 
should be in the hands of students. They can be volunteers who are 
accepted by the library advisory committee either on the recommendation 
of the librarian or not, as may seem best. Or they can be members of a 
class that is studying library service and they will thus serve a sort of 
part-time apprenticeship in connection with the course by getting work 
experience. Some may be paid assistants. If both paid and volunteer 
workers are used, those who are paid must be selected on a basis of 
known competence, so that all realize that he salaries are being paid 
to those of demonstrated ability. These student workers should be an 
organized group—a club perhaps—with student officers and with a librar- 
ian as sponsor. The head of this group might well be known as student 
librarian and responsible under the general direction of the librarian for 
the organization of this group of student workers. 

In this way a larger degree of responsible student participation may be 
secured, and with it a larger measure of growth and development for 
those directly involved. When well operated, such a plan, which enlarges 
the part played by students in the school’s library service, results in good 
student attitudes and secures a degree of cooperation and interest not 
otherwise attained. The principal of the high school and the school’s 
librarian should be much concerned to see that the library materials them- 
selves serve to improve the educational opportunity the school can supply; 
they should also organize the library so that its operation and man- 
agement are sources of educative experience for a large number af 
students. 
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Textbook, Audio-Visual, and Instructional Supply Service 


Ordinarily the supply service in a high school is not clearly 
differentiated; nevertheless it is an important one. In small schools or in 
schools where texts are not furnished by the board of education or the 
state, this service may be fused with the library service; even more likely, 
it is handled in a not too systematic manner directly from the superin- 
tendent’s or the principal's office. In larger schools, and in those where 
texts are furnished to pupils, the supply service becomes more important; 
hence it is more likely to be a separate one. In any case, however, the 
organization and distribution of texts and instructional supplies are either 
a direct or an indirect responsibility of the high school principal. 


The Purpose to Be Served 


The supply service exists to requisition, care for, distribute, 
repair, and account for texts and general instructional supplies that are 
the property of the school district. Special instructional items for use in 
a particular department are usually not its responsibility. Such matters are 
usually handled directly with the principal by the teacher or the head of 
the department involved. Where texts as well as general supplies are 
furnished, the supply service requires the part-time assistance of a respon- 
sible person who may be a teacher or a clerk working directly under the 
direction and supervision of the principal, whose authorization is nec- 
essary for charges against the budget and for recommendations for the 
budget proposed for the ensuing year. Teachers’ requests for the use of 
texts and supplies should be honored by the person in charge without the 
principal’s specific approval. Where the books are issued by the home 
room or the classroom teacher for pupils to use outside the classroom, 
the latter should sign a receipt for them, the signatures being filed with 
the person in charge of this service. Books that are damaged or lost are 
customarily paid for by the pupils responsible for them, who should settle 
these liabilities directly with the person in charge of the supply service. 
At the close of the year, as texts are returned for summer storage, they 
should be examined to determine whether they need repair or replace- 
ment during the summer so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

In some high schools the supply service includes responsibility for 
audio-visual supplies and equipment. This growing field has become a 
Specialized type of service in large high schools and school systems. In 
many others, however, it has been integrated with the general instruc- 
tional supply service which, with a broadened program of library service, 
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may economically provide the organization and management required if 
audio-visual supplies and equipment are generally used in the classrooms 
of a school. The person in charge of these materials must be well trained 
in the use and repair of equipment and familiar with sources of supply 
of free and rental films. A faculty committee representing the various 
classrooms where large use of films is made may help make the service 
more effective. A corps of student assistants can be developed who will 
do well and with great satisfaction much of the work required in this 
particular field. 

If this instructional supply service is to operate directly from the prin- 
cipal’s office, then a suitable room convenient to this office is required. 
If free texts are supplied by the school, the space needs to be adequate 
for the storage of the number of books in use, as well as for the storage of 
general supplies. The best practice in city school systems calls for the 
amount of general instructional supplies within a building to be held to 
the minimum with the larger stock for the system as a whole held else- 
where. In smaller systems, the high school instructional supplies may be 
issued from a room where the supplies for the whole system are stored, 
or the high school supplies for the entire year may be stored in a separate 
room. If the school is large enough to permit the separation of this service 
from the high school principal’s office, then a good light, dry room else- 
where in the building should be sought. 

In the matter of free textbooks, high school pupils have a direct experi- 
ence in the use and care of public property. If they are ever going to 
learn to use and manage it well, they must learn on such relatively small 
things as textbooks and instructional supplies. A high school principal 
who feels a minimum responsibility for the use and management of these 
kinds of public property by the students of the school either has little 
concern for whether they ever learn that public property is entitled to 
good care and use, or has not yet recognized how learning occurs. Asa 
representative of the public which owns the property, he has a responsi- 
bility for seeing that it is not misused or abused; as an educator, he has 


a responsibility for seeing that youth learn how and why public property 
should be used and cared for as they are using it. 


The High School Health Service 


; The amount and character of the health service supplied in & 
high school may vary according to its size, but some of the largest high 
schools are the most inadequately supplied, whereas some small schools 
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that have effected a good relationship with county health units have the 
best service. Where the service is inadequate, shortage of funds is the 
usual explanation; yet it may well be that part of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the school has failed to sense the size of the responsibility for 
health that is assumed when large numbers of youth are brought together 
into congested school living. The school may also have failed to recognize 
how important a good school health service is as a way of teaching good 
health. The practice in small systems varies: the health service center 
may be outside the high school building; it may be at the superintendent’s 
office and serve the whole school system; or it may be that there is no 
separate school health center, the service being supplied from some local 
or county public health center. But any high school large enough to have 
a gymnasium, an auditorium, or a library is large enough to have a 
health center of its own. It may be able to afford only a part-time school 
nurse, but it should have a center in the building where she can work 
when on duty and which is in the care of some other competent person 
at other hours. It is a service that must be always available, for its influence 
ought to be constantly present in the lives of high school youth, 


The Functions to Be Served 


The principal function of the health service is to protect and 
promote the physical and mental health and safety of the high school’s 
pupils and staff. An auxiliary function of no less importance is the teach- 
ing of health habits, appreciations, and skills by affording the individual 
encouragement and opportunity to avail himself of the health service. 
This supplementary function, in fact, is part of the principal function 
when that function is said to include the promotion of health, but it is 
important enough to be represented separately as a coordinate function. 
The health service should be coordinated with—or, better yet, be incor- 
porated into—the high school’s health education program. But even the 
most efficient health education program in a typical high school situation 
is not enough to cope alone with the health need. A health education 
Program is likely to be weighted with a study of health—which is a good 
thing to study, but for best results a health service center is needed 
Where pupils are encouraged and assisted to learn about health in the 
Process of caring for and improving their own health and the health 
conditions of the community. The health education program with a co- 
Ordinated ог integrated health service is the ideal setup for achieving the 
school’s health objective. 
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Types of Service 

The most obvious type of service to be rendered by a good 
high school health service is ordinarily thought of as “first aid.” Accidents, 
sudden illness, and emergency health situations occur daily in a high 
school of even average size. If the school cannot afford full-time nurse 
service, someone must be on hand who is competent to meet the ordinary 
emergency situation. Health teachers, physical education teachers, and 
shop teachers are among those likely to have had some first-aid training 
and experience; hence one of these teachers may be the logical person 
to direct the health service when the regular nurse is not present. The 
school cannot afford not to have someone in charge whenever the build- 
ing is open to the public for school affairs. Accidents ranging from minor 
to severe, and emergency health situations arise whenever groups of 
people come together, Usually they involve only one or two people, but 
if someone with first-aid training is available—and knows it is his respon- 
sibility to take charge—the situation can be met well enough to bridge 
the gap until professional medical service can be secured. 

There is also the disaster situation to be prepared for, Fortunately, 
disasters do not occur frequently in any one school or community, but 
every so often a hotel fire, a school fire, a flood or storm emergency, OF 
a panic in a school or theater serves to warn those who are in charge of 
public meeting places of the need to be prepared for such catastrophes. 
A part of being prepared for disaster situations is to prevent their occur- 
ring or to reduce this danger to the minimum. In a well-organized school, 
a periodic check on the kinds of preventable conditions that may cause 
disaster is a responsibility of the health service. Everyone who uses 4 
school building and its equipment under conditions where a disaster 
might develop—at games, parties, or assemblies, for example—should 
know that the head of the school’s health service is responsible for inspec- 
tions that reduce risks to the minimum. During World War TI some indus- 
trial communities developed disaster organizations that have not been 
disbanded. Where such an organization exists, the school’s health service 
should be in touch with it, both to get assistance in a hurry and to put 
the school’s own emergency service and equipment at its disposal. 

A much less spectacular but more constantly and generally needed type 
of health service is that which pupils and staff should have when they 
complain of feeling not up to par. Such service, if pupils are taught to use 
it freely, helps prevent the spread of contagious diseases and may reveal 
chronic illness while it is still in an early stage. The health service shoul 
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be able to make the ordinary preliminary tests usual in such circumstances 
and to isolate, send home, or summon medical aid, as seems best. 

The whole attitude of the school should be that no one who is not 
feeling well should be in a classroom or office until such tests have been 
made by the health service. Too often the school’s attitude is just the 
reverse—a false sense of duty calls for the teacher or pupil to stay at his 
job when actually his duty is to make gure he is а fit person to be allowed 
to associate with other people. If it is the school’s policy to encourage 
those who do not feel well to remain at home, some pupils, and some 
employees, may take advantage now and then, but in the long run it is 
better to err on the side of safety. Teaching the care and promotion of 
health is one of the principal objectives of a school, and it cannot by 
example belittle health just because some may take advantage of the 
situation created by its interests in health, any more than it can afford 
to stop the teaching of reading just because some pupils take advantage 
of the school’s tolerant attitude toward reading and sneak into the school’s 
library with “pulp” magazines. No high school really interested in achiev- 
ing its health objective can show by its attitude toward health care that 
really its “heart is in the highlands” of mastering academic content, rather 
than in the down-to-earth business of keeping and promoting good 
health. е 

Closely connected with the function of checking health is that of coun- 
seling with pupils and staff upon health problems whenever such counsul 
is desired or seems necessary. The health service should make provision 
for this to the extent that the local situation requires. If counseling of this 
kind can be easily secured at public health centers or at an industrial 
medical care service that includes the families of employees of the major 
industries of the community, then this function of the school’s health 
service is less important than it is where such service is not readily avail- 
able from other sources. Regardless of how much or how little of this 
type of service the school renders, it requires quarters where the coun- 
seling can be done on a personal basis. It should be generally understood 
that the school is willing and able to render such service, for which certain 
specified hours are set aside. Pupils and staff should feel that it is a service 
to which they are entitled by reason of their membership in the school’s 
organization. The scope of what is undertaken in such personal confer- 
ences will depend upon the competence of the counseling staff. If the 
school’s health staff includes a physician, he will know what his limits 
of competence are. If it includes only a registered nurse, she, too, will 
know what she can do and when to refer the patient to a physician for 
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advice. If the school health service does not include either of these, then 
its consultant service is limited to that narrow field in which an adult 
can advise a younger person; thus most cases will have to be referred to 
the family doctor, if any, or to someone whom the school knows to be 
professionally competent. The school’s sincere interest in health should 
prompt it to limit what it undertakes in this area according to the pro- 
fessional qualifications of those in charge of its health service. As in any 
other of its professional activities, the school cannot let its enthusiasm 
get the better of its judgment. 


The High School Health Service and Medical Care 


Whether the high school health service should provide any 
medical or dental care or not depends upon local conditions. It may not 
need to do so because such care is already fully provided either by the 
city or county health service or by private practitioners. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be an unnecessary duplication of cost if the high 
school also began supplying such care. Wherever numbers of youth are 
not being cared for because not enough such service is available—or is 
not available at a cost they can afford—the local board of education may 
decide to provide it at low or at no cost. The basic concern of the public 
high school principal at this point is that health care be provided when 
and as it is needed so that youth will have a chance to grow and develop 
into the best American citizens they are capable of becoming. Who 
renders the service or under what conditions are matters of secondary 
importance to the principal so long as the result effectively meets youth's 
need for health care. 

The presumption underlying the initiation of any of these auxiliary 
activities and services by the high school is that the school, acting under 
authority of the local board of education, deems it necessary to initiate 
and conduct them in order that it may best do its main job of educating 
boys and girls. The school does not assume any auxiliary activity merely 
because it wants to complicate its work, enlarge its activities, or increase 
its budget. On the contrary, it first seeks the assistance of all other 
agencies supposed to be equipped to help youth, and urges проп them 
the importance of fully meeting these needs as they develop. If these 
agencies are unable to modify or expand their services so that the needs 
are fully met, then the school considers whether the situation justifies the 
creation of an auxiliary service or the extension of an existing one. I 
the decision is in the affirmative, then, with the approval of the board of 
education, the school institutes or extends an auxiliary service- 
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These policies in one community may mean that the high school health 
service will not need to provide medical or dental care. In another com- 
munity they may mean that it should do so. But the right of the community 
to decide through its legally constituted board of education when, how, 
and to what extent the high. school health service shall provide medical 
care is not one that can be logically denied, wisely abrogated, or safely 
curtailed. 


The Health Service Staff 


The range of service necessary for this staff to offer determines 
its size and the character of its qualifications. Each member must be fully 
and legally qualified according to accepted health and medical standards 
to perform the services he is employed to perform. It is a disservice to 
youth to establish an auxiliary agency to help meet youth health needs 
and then staff it with personnel not qualified to render the contemplated 
service. Nor is it good for its reputation if the school claims to be able 
to render a particular kind of service and then does it badly. If it is at all 
possible, one or more members of the health staff should be employed 
on a full-time basis. Arrangements should be made with local professional 
people for part-time specialized counsel and service where the need for 
such service can be fully met by such a plan. 

This staff should work in the high school under the general direction 
of the high school principal, just as do all other employees of the school 
assigned to this building. The fact that the members represent a highly 
Specialized and professionalized kind of service does not exempt them 
from this rule. On the other hand, it is not logical for the school to em- 
ploy such professional people and then allow the principal, who is a 
layman in the field of health and medicine, to overrule their judgment and 
decisions, just because as principal he is head of the high school. The law 
prevents this whenever it makes it the duty of school health officers to 
report directly to the city and county health authorities. In other cases 
the respect of one professional man for another will prompt the prin- 
cipal to be judicious in interposing his judgment into matters of health. 
Usually a good relationship with city, county, or state health authorities 
or with local medical and dental groups will afford the principal an 
opportunity for a conference with them and the school’s health staff 
which will clear up points to the satisfaction of all, especially when the 
enthusiasm of the school health staff leads its members to insist upon 
refinements in health and safety measures that the principal regards as 
impractical, 
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Student-Faculty Cooperation 


An advisory committee on health and safety composed of 
students and faculty should be a part of the school’s organization for the 
maintenance and improvement of health and safety conditions. This com- 
mittee should operate under the general supervision of whoever heads 
up the school’s health service—even if the school can afford only the part- 
time service of the teacher on the staff who is most competent in and 
concerned about health and safety. This committee can help integrate 
the health service and health education programs. It can suggest policies 
and practices that the school ought to institute; it can popularize health 
education and health service with the student body. It can help convince 
the community that the school is sincerely interested in the personal 
health problems of youth and in the community's health and safety situa- 
tions as they affect the health and safety of youth. The student members 
of the committee should represent the student council's interest in health, 
first aid, and safety, and should be in charge of any organized student 
effort or activity designed to maintain or improve these conditions around 
the school. Such student assistants as are used in the health center or 
elsewhere around the building in connection with the school’s health, 
first-aid, and safety program should be recommended by this committee, 
which should also organize and manage them. The student members thus 
serve in an advisory capacity on the committee but are actively and 
responsibly involved in the conduct of the school’s program in this area. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. Is it sound policy to organize a high school so that pupils carry some of 1. 
responsibility for and do some of the work connected with their life in 4 
school? 

2. If you answer the above in the affirmative, why not arrange for them to do 
all the work of a school except that for which they lack technical competence 
or that which involves positive danger? 

3. Is there danger of exploitation? When is a pupil being exploited? NS 
does exploitation enter in and how could the principal avoid it? 

4. Can you justify asking or expecting a pupil to take time from his study to 
work around the school? 

5. If the use of pupils reduces the number of paid employees around the 
school, is this practice good or bad? 

6. In some states child labor laws are strict, and schools are liable for acci- 
aid unless they result from work directly connected with classwork for 
which the pupil enrolled. How can a school proceed in such circumstances? 
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7. Why is it important to have pupils on committees created to help operate 
special services? Should teachers be members of such committees? 
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CHAPTER 18 


THE HIGH SCHOOL’S SPECIAL SERVICES: 
CAFETERIA, TRANSPORTATION, AND STUDENT AID 


Less directly connected with the pupils’ regular educational 
programs than library and health services are the services to be dealt 
with in this chapter. But here, too, it will be maintained that opportunity 
for responsible participation by pupils and by teachers is an essential to 
good group living, to sound education, and to good administration of 
the school. This chapter will undertake to show what the special func- 
tions of these three services are, how they can best be performed with 
teacher-pupil participation, and why the principal has an obligation ш 
attempt to organize them so that opportunity for such participation 1s 
provided. 


The Cafeteria Service 

Arrangements for some sort of lunch service are more and 
more the rule in high schools. Pupils have always brought their lunch 
to school, but schools have not always considered themselves obligated 
to make more than the barest of accommodation available for them. As 
the size of high school attendance units has increased, a much arger 
proportion of the pupils are unable to return to their homes for their 
midday meals. In many towns and cities the main meal of the day is the 
evening meal; consequently, most families in these communities prefer 
to have their children stay at school for lunch. With the growing demand 
for a school lunch service, the attitude of the high school has changed; 
instead of working to reduce to the lowest possible number those pupils 
having lunch at school, the school fully accepts the responsibility for as 
many pupils as want the service and urges all to use it who wou d not 
otherwise get a regular noon meal. 


Statement of Function 


As mothers and teachers have learned more about the relation 
of diet to growth and health, this responsibility is of a higher order than 
it was when lunches came to school in half-gallon syrup cans and dinner 
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pails. It now requires that the school be able to serve at least one hot 
dish, well cooked, as well as a variety of other foods, including milk. Not 
only must the school be responsible for furnishing good foods, it is also 
expected to encourage youth to select an adequate, well-balanced lunch 
from what is offered and to acquire desirable social learnings. In addition, 
knowing as we now do how emotional factors enter in to affect one’s 
health, we expect the school to provide a lunch or cafeteria room that is 
not only clean and warm but is as pleasant, attractive, quiet, and orderly 
as it can be when used by large numbers of people. In our best high 
schools these standards are always in the minds of those in charge of the 
lunch service, even though in many what can be done with the space 
and equipment available falls far short of these goals. 


Good Physical Arrangements Required 


Before a school undertakes to operate on а lunch-period 
schedule or to increase the number of pupils using the lunch service, it 
should be sure that adequate space and equipment will be provided. 
Unless these arrangements are satisfactory, it would be wise to delay any 
marked change in the school lunch service. Many schools operate a poor 
lunch service, either because boards of education have inadequately pro- 
vided for it or because the school’s administration has not been able to 
organize the lunch program well. As a result, the Junch period is often 
the most hectic one of the school day. 

The size of the cafeteria room obviously varies with the size of the 
school, but it also depends upon the quality of the management in the 
cafeteria, where the arrangements for service lines can be good or bad, 
as well as in the school at large, where the plans for releasing pupils for 
lunch can either create short, high peaks of demand or provide a con- 
tinuous, even flow of pupils down the service lines. The number of 
periods to be set aside for lunch is an important factor in determining 
how large the cafeteria room must þe. Each extra lunch period provided, 
for example, reduces the possible peak load in each period. But since 
lunch must come near the middle of the day, and since at least thirty 
minutes are needed for each period, a school with more than four lunch 
periods must send some pupils to lunch rather early and, what is worse 
from their point of view, not send some of them until very late. Hence, 
the size of the cafeteria room must accommodate from 25 to 35 per cent 
of the size of the group to be served with some change above or below 
this figure as the efficiency of other arrangements is high or low. If the 
dining space seats 250, and 12 to 15 students can be served each minute, 
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about 1,000 can be served in three thirty-minute lunch periods. Good 
standards for the guidance of those responsible for school cafeteria con- 
struction, operation, and management are available.t 

In general, the best arrangements are those that keep the needed size 
of the cafeteria down. If the room is small, the original cost of space is 
reduced and there is not the confusion in operation that is more or less 
inevitable when large groups are brought together. On the other hand, 
equipment and service in a compact cafeteria may be more expensive 
than in a larger one; certainly the former demands more ingenuity of 
administrators responsible for organizing the school at the lunch periods. 
The best results obtain when there are as many lunch periods as are 
feasible, when there are enough service lines so that the length of the 
standing line is usually short, when there are enough assistants behind 
the service counters so that each pupil is served at each point without 
delay, when the flow into the cafeteria is continuous, and when the 
number of seats available (or the size of the room) is sufficient so that 
as a pupil leaves the service line he can find a place to sit. Proper coordi- 
nation of these factors affects not only room size but also the orderly 
and satisfactory operation of the service. 

The cafeteria director is chiefly responsible for the arrangement of 
most of these factors, but the one involving the continuous flow of pupils 
is a problem of general high school administration. An even flow is pro- 
duced by releasing rooms to the cafeteria at short intervals during а 
lunch period, rather than all at once at its beginning. For example, let 
us assume that a school has four lunch periods thirty minutes long, and 
at every one of the four periods fifteen rooms of about 30 pupils each 
are to be served. These fifteen can be released at one time at the begin- 
ning of the period, thus throwing about 450 pupils into the cafeteria 
within three or four minutes, or three rooms can be released each six 
minutes, thus tending to reduce to 90 the maximum number headed for 
the service lines at one time. With two service lines, there will be 45 in 
each line. The service available will need to be sufficient to move 7 or 8 
pupils past any point in each service line every minute if the last one of 
this group is to be served by the time the next group of rooms is released. 
This example is scaled to a large high school, but the principle of continu- 
ous flow of students to the cafeteria applies even to a small school with 
only one lunch period. Waiting in line will thus be reduced, and short 


1 See Mary De Garmo Bryan, The School Cafeteria (New York: Appl -Сепішу- 
А : Appleton 
Crofts, Inc., 1986); also Blanche A. Tansil, “Feeding Children at School” (Unpub- 
lished Ed.D. project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946). 
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periods of rush in the service lines, followed by periods of idleness, will 
be eliminated. In effect, this plan of continuous flow blends the four 
lunch periods into one or subdivides each period into five—however one 
chooses to regard it. The pupils in each of the three rooms released at one 
time learn as easily when they are due back in their classrooms as they 
do when a whole fourth of the student body returns to class at once as, 
indeed, it tends to do when a continuous flow plan is not used. This 
continuous flow of pupils from classes to the cafeteria and from it back 
to their classrooms is usually much more satisfactory than the pell-mell 
rush of large numbers of students into, through, and out of the cafeteria 
in a relatively short period of time. 

That good equipment and service for the service counters must be 
available is evident from what has just been said. A good kitchen arrange- 
ment is also a requisite. It needs to be well separated from the lunchroom. 
itself. Actually, the best arrangement is secured when not only the kitchen 
but also the serving lines are separated in some manner from the lunch- 
room itself. Thus the noise and confusion of the kitchen and the service 
lines are not added to the buzz of conversation in the lunchroom. Such 
a division affords an opportunity for better ventilation of the kitchen 
service areas. The desirability of keeping the odors from food preparation 
out of the rest of the school building suggests the location of the cafeteria 
in a one-story wing of the building or on the top floor, Either of these 
locations, if equipped with good exhaust fans, will reduce these odors 
to the minimum; which will be chosen will depend upon the local situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the problem of combating the inevitable odors of 
cooking must be successfully met somehow. 

The cafeteria room during the lunch period is bound to be one of the 
noisiest places around the school. For this reason, it is important that, 
where possible, noise be reduced or eliminated. Any realistic program 
of reducing noise starts with the character of the construction materials 
used in the cafeteria. Not until rather recently have builders of school 
buildings paid enough attention to noise abatement to use the requisite 
amount of good sound-absorbing materials in floors, walls, and ceilings. 
As a result, we have thousands of high schools that are veritable sound- 
traps, catching, holding, and even magnifying every sound. The cost of 
quiet in a school building is one that many people can argue themselves 
into believing is an unnecessary expense, in spite of the fact that business 
and industry are willing to afford it for themselves. But new high school 
buildings are reflecting this trend—not only in the auditorium, gymna- 
siums, corridors, and cafeteria, but in classrooms and offices as well. 
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Even in a well-constructed building, however, a standard of conduct 
must be established that reduces unnecessary noise in the cafeteria to 
the minimum. It is important to maintain a natural, normal situation in 
the cafeteria with pupils free to move about and to converse with one 
another. The problem is how to achieve this and at the same time prevent 
the overexuberant from creating needless noise and confusion. A well- 
constructed cafeteria room, good arrangements for service, and a well- 
established set of standards of conduct that students have developed and 
helped maintain—these are essential to a good program of noise abate- 
ment in a school cafeteria. 


Good Health Standards to Be Exemplified 


Everything about the cafeteria should illustrate to the pupils 
the health teachings of the school, assuming, of course, that the school 
is doing what it should be doing in teaching health. If the school is doing 
that, it would be foolish for the cafeteria to violate all this teaching. And 
if the school is not doing what it should in health teaching, it is all the 
more essential that pupils see good practice exemplified in the cafeteria. 
In our best high schools the health and home education programs of the 
school and the cafeteria service are consistent with one another. In the 
classrooms and laboratories a pupil learns what constitutes good food 
selection for him, when he goes to the cafeteria he has a chance to—in 
fact, he is encouraged to—practice what he has learned. Everything about 
the cafeteria should impress the student with its cleanliness. The order 
in which food is presented to him in the service line should suggest the 
desirability of balancing his diet. A fairly accurate criterion of the sin- 
cerity of the school about its health teaching is the kind, amount, and 
location of candy on the service lines. There is a good margin of profit 
on candy—and it comes ready to serve, so that practically no work is 
involved in its sales. If large amounts and many varieties of cheap candies 
are placed near the entrance to the service line, one may legitimately 
conclude that the cafeteria is more concerned with making as much 
money with as little work as possible regardless of the teachings of the 
school's health education program. If, on the other hand, candy is placed 
at the exit from the service line, and the quality is of the best, it is safe 
to say that health standards and principles are in the minds of those in 
charge, for under this condition candy sales are known to be reduced, 
since they catch only the left-over nickel or dime—not the first one. 

Another quick but effective check on how health standards аге em- 
phasized in most school cafeterias is the number of pupils who are drink- 
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ing milk. If one looks over the tables when lunch is being eaten and 
finds them thickly spotted with the white of milk bottles, he can assume 
that the drinking of milk is being encouraged. If, on the other hand, “pop” 
bottles are the rule, the conclusion must be different. This is not to imply 
that carbonated beverages are harmful. As far as these authors know, 
they are not; but the price asked is high for a little sweetened, colored 
water. Much better food values for the money ought to be presented in 
school cafeterias, and pupils should be encouraged to demand them. 

It is questionable whether it is good policy to ban the sale of candy, 
“pop,” and other popular foods of low food value for the money. Such 
regimentation may backfire, doing more harm than good, In some com- 
munities the school may easily be able to omit such “food” altogether. 
In others, where the community attitude is not so good or where there is 
an unfortunate history in matters of this kind, perhaps the best plan is 
to reduce their sale as much as possible while encouraging good practice 
to the full. Various plans for discouraging the one practice and encourag- 
ing the opposite are in use. The location on the service line is one. Some 
schools limit what each pupil can spend on candy and such items. Others 
do not allow them to be sold until the last ten minutes of each cafeteria 
period. Schools often combine these restrictions with positive teaching 
in class and with posters in the halls and cafeteria pointing out the low 
food values and high cost of some food items as compared to others. The 
fundamental policies that should guide educators will tend to be constant 
from school to school, but the levels of practice will have to be adjusted 
to different communities, with each school working to raise its level by 
all the legitimate means open to those who believe that education is the 
most effective means of social progress. 


The Cafeteria Personnel and Relationships 


The significance that has been attached to good standards 
and service in the foregoing sections leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the cafeteria’s operation must be in the hands of a professionally 
trained person. In a large high school the director of the cafeteria will 
be a full-time employee and fully responsible for its operation. All who 
work in this cafeteria are responsible to this director. Under such condi- 
tions this director should qualify for and be a regular member of the 
high school faculty. In smaller school systems the actual head of the 
cafeteria in each school may be but a part-time employee of the school 
System, with the professionally trained cafeteria supervisor in general 
charge of the cafeterias in the high school, the junior high school, and 
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perhaps the elementary schools of the whole system. The part-time em- 
ployee at the head of each unit, however, must have had enough training 
or experience to understand and know how to apply the best ideas and 
highest standards of food selection and service. Similar criteria should 
guide the selection of all cafeteria workers, each of whom must pass 
periodic physical examinations. Whoever directs the cafeteria service 
for the high school or for the school system should be at least partly 
responsible for administering these examinations, for interviewing pro- 
spective employees, and for any further in-service training that may be 
needed. Where civil service regulations control these appointments, the 
job descriptions should reflect these types of qualifications for cafeteria 
positions, and only those who fully meet these qualifications should be 
appointed. If student employees are used, their selection should be gov- 
erned by the same standards that apply to other workers. 

The cafeteria director in a high school should be responsible to the 
principal. Where the cafeteria is the only one in the school system, this 
relationship is simple and direct. Where there is a system of school 
cafeterias in operation under the general direction of a cafeteria super- 
visor, and the high school cafeteria consequently operates as a unit in the 
system under city-wide policies, the relationship is not so direct and 
simple. In the latter case, it should be assumed that the high school prin- 
cipal has had a chance to help develop the city-wide policies or at least 
has had a chance to express his views on them. He cannot ask the high 
school cafeteria director to suspend from operation city-wide policies 
because he may not think they fit the situation in his particular high 
school. If he should want them suspended his appeal should be to the 
city-wide supervisor of cafeterias, and, if necessary, to the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools or to the superintendent of schools. 
On the other hand, he should be able to expect that the high school 
cafeteria director will work out and discuss with him the particular prac- 
tices by which these city-wide policies are to be put into effect in the high 
school. Both the principal and the director have a chance to appeal, ар 
necessary, to those in general charge of secondary schools and cafeterias 
if their help is needed in settling details. 


Cafeteria Finance 


The expense of installing and operating the cafeteria in a high 
school is a legitimate charge against the school’s budget and is therefore 
a responsibility of the board of education. In some states, actions of the 
legislature or the state department of education set financial controls for 
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cafeteria operation, but the trend is to recognize it as a school budget 
expense in the same category with school transportation. The high school 
cafeteria should not be operated by the principal and director as ап 
independent financial adventure. Neither is it good practice for the 
cafeteria to be operated as a part of the student activity fund. In the 
first place, the cafeteria should not be operated for the purpose of making 
a profit for anybody, nor in such a way as to tempt anyone to try to make 
a profit. In the second place, the principal’s or the director’s professional 
status should not be affected by whether the high school cafeteria makes 
money or not. Good health standards should be followed and good serv- 
ings provided for pupils even if there is an unavoidable financial loss. 
The ingenuity that some high school principals and cafeteria directors have 
used to provide good cafeteria service in the space and with the equip- 
ment available to them is to be commended, but their success should not 
be used as an argument for perpetuating the failure of many boards of edu- 
cation to assume their rightful financial responsibility for cafeteria service. 
Customarily, the charges made to pupils for cafeteria service approxi- 
mate the cost of the food and its preparation. The charge usually covers 
the cost of food purchased in quantity and the salaries of those who 
prepare it, but not the salary of the director of the high school cafeteria 
or of the city supervisor of cafeterias. The trend is toward the assumption 
of all salary and wage costs by the school budget. The laws in some states 
specify rather exactly what cafeteria charges may or may not be covered 
by the price charged to pupils. These charges against the users of cafeteria 
service are made in amounts sufficient to cover these costs on the same 
theory that even where textbooks are furnished free, pupils are often 
expected to supply at their own expense such consumable items as pencils, 
pens, and notebooks. As good an argument can be made for furnishing 
these items free to pupils and for furnishing needed food free in the 
cafeteria as can be made for supplying free transportation to school 
pupils. The basic policy is that educational opportunity shall be effec- 
tively free to all children and youth, and in the absence of specific prohi- 
bitions by the legislature, a board of education may pay any reasonable 
cost that it deems necessary to produce this result. But it is the custom, 
however, to make a charge for lunch service, and it is questionable 
whether a doctrinaire advocacy of free school lunches for all would serve 
any purpose in many communities. The best general practice probably 
obtains when as large servings of good food are provided as pupils will 
eat; when the charge for these servings covers only quantity purchase 
of the foods and actual wage costs of preparation; when these costs are 
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lowered by the acceptance of food subsidies from any available sources— 
local, state, or federal; and when a system is in operation that furnishes 
free lunches (or a chance to earn them) to pupils who need such assist- 
ance. The principle for the school to follow in this situation and in similar 
ones is that the school insists on equal educational opportunity for all and 
is unalterably opposed to its denial to anyone for any reason. Although 
it accepts customary practice in any community, it will work for modifica- 
tions in that practice based upon the above principle, or it will urge a 
wholly new and different practice if it is convinced that such action on 
its part will help secure equality of educational opportunity. It should 
utilize whatever means it can that are legally, morally, socially, or educa- 
tionally defensible to achieve the basic purpose of public education 
in our country. 


Cooperative Operation of the Cafeteria 


Supervision of the whole cafeteria space including the dining 
room should be the direct responsibility of the director of the cafeteria, 
but since the satisfactory operation of the cafeteria is of concern to prac- 
tically everyone in school, students should have some responsibility for it. 
Where adequate, well-equipped quarters are provided, the school author- 
ities can easily create a situation in which students exercise almost com- 
plete control of those who use the cafeteria. It is pretty largely a matter 
of developing a group acceptance of certain standards of conduct. Once 
the student body has set and accepted appropriate standards, its com- 
mittees can be pretty largely responsible for seeing that these are 
respected. Where standards have not been set, or where the task of 
development: is still going on, some assistance from appointed faculty 
members may be necessary. In most schools, however, students will 
increasingly take over and the need for faculty assistance will be reduced 
to the barest minimum. 

A cafeteria committee appointed by the student council should be the 
official point of contact between the students and the cafeteria director. 
If there is a separate faculty dining room, the faculty may want a similar 
committee of its own. Some schools have a joint student-faculty com- 
mittee. These groups should have the opportunity to discuss with the 
cafeteria director any matters in which they are interested—menus, вегу- 
ings, personnel, student conduct, and other details of operation. Without 
such an opportunity to discuss complaints and suggest changes, feeling 
often builds up over small things until the effect is out of proportion to 
the cause. 
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When the views of students on the operation of the cafeteria are 

listened to with respect, they feel that they have a share in the successful 
functioning of the enterprise, and when changes are proposed they realize 
that they will be expected to have a part in carrying them out. There are 
a number of ways of participating in the work of operating the school 
cafeteria for which students can qualify as well as adults, and students 
should have the opportunity to perform the work on a volunteer basis or 
for wages if they want to do so, The jobs range from operating the 
mechanical dishwashers to acting as cashier. Volunteer tasks include 
acting as hosts and hostesses to care for details of student conduct 
assumed by the students’ cafeteria committee. The whole group of student 
workers should be organized under its own elected leadership and be 
allowed to participate along with the student council cafeteria committee 
and faculty members in meetings where cafeteria matters are under dis- 
cussion. As students are made more responsible for the operational 
arrangements affecting them, the more they will understand what is 
involved in proposals for improvements. In addition, the cafeteria 
affords opportunities for training in group leadership and for real work 
experience. 
The lack of student participation and the evidences of student irre- 
sponsibility in some high schools tempt one to believe that a high school 
has to be operated like a penal institution. It takes a visit to a high school 
where a student body has been taught over the years to accept responsi- 
bility, and to act responsibly on its own, to restore one’s faith in the 
possibilities of the high school as a training center for the kinds of young 
adults America needs. To find an explanation of the differences be- 
tween two such schools one naturally looks to the community and its 
homes. There are often differences there that can serve as explana- 
tions and excuses; more often, however, the true explanation lies in 
what each high school’s administration expects from its students and 
in its concepts of what constitutes good school organization and admin- 
istration. The cafeteria is one of the places where these differences are 
revealed. 


Transportation Service 
A number of factors have made the organization and admin- 
istration of the school transportation service a part of the operation of 
many high schools. The increased size of high school attendance units, 
especially in centralized or consolidated districts where in some western 
areas the extent of the district is such that excessively long trips to school 
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are sometimes required, has been an important one. Some urban districts 
where other means of travel are available to most pupils still need to 
furnish transportation for a minority of pupils from outlying sections. 
Then, too, the modern tendency to regard walking as outmoded—except 
on a golf course—probably accounts for the existence of part of our school 
transportation service. It therefore may be classified as both a necessity 
and a convenience. 

Under prevailing conditions in many high school districts, not to make 
some arrangements for school transportation service would be equivalent 
to a denial of educational opportunity to those whose homes are such a 
distance from the school as to make it impossible for them to walk there, 
or so inconvenient as to make it practically impossible. The same line of 
reasoning argues for the provision of public school dormitories on the 
school campus where daily trips between home and school are out of the 
question. The alternative to the transportation service, if equal educa- 
tional opportunity is to be assured, is the building of more smaller high 
school units. These, however, as they usually work out, do not provide as 
good programs as the larger consolidated high school does and therefore 
also tend to deny to their students the educational opportunities that are 
possible in the latter type of school whose pupils largely depend upon 
the school transportation service. The most practical, economical, and 
satisfactory solution is for the school to take the initiative by making 
some sort of arrangement for the transportation of pupils. 


Transportation Service a School Budget Obligation 


Since this country is committed to equality of educational 
Opportunity, a moral obligation rests on each board of education to 
arrange for transportation of pupils if the lack of it operates to deny this 
opportunity. In many states the law expressly requires or permits boa 
to do so. Not to act upon this responsibility because individual parents 
do not demand it, or because they are willing to make their own transpor- 
tation arrangements for which they pay, means that a board is not as 
eect to provide educational opportunity as the traditions of local initia- 
tive and local control of education assume it to be. 

The responsibility for the transportation of pupils is discharged nder 
a number of different kinds of arrangements. In a state like North Carolina 
PT transportation of pupils is an enterprise of the state, all the equipment 
being owned by the state, and its operation being highly centralized. In 
states where boards own, maintain, and operate their own fleets of school 
buses the high school principals do not have direct responsibility for 
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organizing and administering the service. In some instances where the 
high school district is a much larger one than the elementary school dis- 
trict, transportation is provided only for high school pupils. The trans- 
portation service is then often a direct responsibility of the high school 
principal. In some districts the service is contracted for with private 
companies that furnish equipment and personnel and are usually paid for 
on the pupil-mile basis. Sometimes the contract is with the community's 
regular public transportation system, which furnishes extra equipment 
and schedules as needed for special trips for school pupils. A modification 
of this plan is one by which the board of education pays to the public 
transportation company the bus fare of pupils who need to be transported, 
but the company does not make extra trips. Where the need is not great or 
affects only a few pupils in widely scattered outlying areas, payment is 
sometimes made to parents who are willing to supply transportation in 
their private cars for the neighboring children. Several such plans may 
often operate in a single district in order to provide adequate service at 
the most reasonable cost. 

In some states the law and the regulations of state departments of 
education amply safeguard the health, safety, comfort, and welfare of 
pupils while on school buses. Standards covering the construction and 
operation of the school transportation equipment and the qualifications 
for drivers and other personnel involved in school transportation have 
been carefully developed. Normally, the board of education in a school 
district has the responsibility of knowing about and applying these 
standards to their transportation service. Even where the management 
of school transportation arrangements has not been specifically assigned 
to his office, the high school principal also has a professional responsibility 
for knowing that the transportation service being provided the pupils 
of his school conforms to the best standards and practices. For his own 
protection, if for no better reason, he cannot afford to allow a board to 
sleep unmolested on its rights and duties. In the absence of such laws or 
regulations he should undertake to put into effect, with the board’s 
consent, local regulations based upon approved practice. 


Practical Limits of School Control 


When high school pupils are transported in equipment owned, 
maintained, and operated by the high school district under the immediate 
supervision of the principal, the school is in a position to control it com- 
pletely and to provide fully for the safety, comfort, health, and welfare 
of its pupils. Under these circumstances, too, the equipment is freely 
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available for use on such special trips as the educational program of the 
school requires. Although other arrangements for pupil transportation 
may be dictated by the conditions prevailing in any particular district, 
the plan of district ownership and operation is to be preferred because 
it does not lead to the division of authority and control inherent in the 
other plans. Under district ownership the school has the chance and the 
duty of putting into effect the best standards governing equipment and 
operation; moreover, it is also responsible for the pupils. The school no 
doubt would be glad to have others assume these added responsibilities 
if it can satisfy itself that others are willing to assume them and actually 
do assume them. Otherwise to the school will fall the burden of providing 
a district-owned service, since if it institutes a transportation service at 
all, it cannot afford to be a party to willful neglect of the safety and 
welfare of its pupils. When the equipment is district-owned and -operated, 
the high school principal can draw up regulations for the board of educa- 
tion, if this has not been done in the superintendent's office, and with 
the board’s approval can make these regulations official for all employed 
personnel and for pupils. Assuming that this is a responsibility of the 
high school principal, he should make the regulations cover standards for 
equipment, its care, inspection, and operation; the qualifications and 
duties of personnel; and the conduct and control of pupils. If such regu- 
lations are carefully drawn and are known to all, there can be little 
excuse for violations that involve the safety, health, comfort, or welfare 
of pupils.? б 

When any type of equipment and service not owned or operated by 
the district is utilized, the problem of divided responsibility and authority 
always arises. If the person operating the service is wholly responsible 
and cooperative, a very satisfactory standard of service can be provided. 
To the extent that he is not, problems appear which the school has 
difficulty in meeting. That the school cannot brush these thoughtlessly 
aside, even if it so desires, is apparent when one recalls the court decisions 
touching upon the responsibilities of the school for pupils en route to 
and from it. These make it clear that the school has the legal authority 
to enforce reasonable regulations covering the safety, welfare, and con- 
duct of pupils while en route from school and is entitled to the full sup- 
port of parents in putting these into effect. Even without legal authority 
its natural concern for its pupils would make the school feel morally 
responsible for attempting to safeguard its pupils until they had been 
йыш т колена in the United States (Scranton, Penn: 
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returned to the supervision of their parents. Therefore, when a school 
district, in order to implement its duty to provide equality of educational 
opportunity, finds it necessary ог desirable to institute or arrange for a 
school transportation service, it simply modifies the conditions under 
which it exercises the already existing control over pupils en route to and 
from school. Since by establishing such a service the school chooses to 
enter more actively into this situation, the community may logically 
expect its administrative officers to be so much the more concerned to 
see that good standards are proposed, encouraged, and enforced. 


Student Aid Service 

In practically every high school some pupils occasionally, 
and a few pupils frequently, need the kind of service known as student 
aid. The standard of living in this country, on the average, is high, but 
at one extreme even in “good times” there are likely to be some pupils 
who will need help in meeting the unavoidable expense of attending 
high school. For even though we say we have free public education, this 
is, of course, only relatively true. For a large family whose principal wage 
earners are able to obtain only minimum wages, there is not money 
enough to supply even the modest needs of a high school pupil attending 
a high school where every effort is made to keep down the incidental costs 
of attendance. In times of depression these few pupils in many high 
schools become numerous, and ways of meeting their needs on a state 
and federal basis have been found to be necessary. 

All the legitimate candidates for such student aid do not come from 
large families where the total income is low. Some are orphans whose 
subsistence needs are being cared for by someone ог by an institution 
and who need additional funds for the incidental expenses of high school 
attendance. Most states either make so meager an allowance for widows 
and orphans or administer it so badly that the funds do not suffice to meet 
the incidental expenses of school attendance. Some students help out at 
home by working after school to such an extent that their schoolwork 
suffers. These need enough aid in some form to permit a reduction in 
their work hours so that they can do their schoolwork well. Some need 
aid temporarily because of sudden and unexpected family misfortunes. 
Some come from broken homes; others, from homes that are not sympa- 
thetic with their desire to stay in school and consequently do not provide 
the money that attendance requires. A study of the situation in many 
typical high schools will reveal that this need for student aid is more 
widespread even in normal times than many suspect. 
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What School Conditions Produce the Need 


Studies of the absolute minimum amount of money needed to 
buy the things that attendance requires have shown an average expense 
of ten dollars a month. This figure is probably now meaningless, for costs 
have risen sharply since the studies were made. They show, however, the 
widest of extremes from school to school, as one familiar with American 
high schools would expect. The costs are affected by whether or not 
books and supplies are provided from public funds, by the cost of trans- 
portation, by the cost of school lunches, by the cost of participating in 
student activities, by the cost of graduation, and by the standard of dress 
set by the student body. In some high schools the costs of attending the 
school and being a part of its life and activities without embarrassment 
reach twenty-five dollars a month and over; and in some of these schools 
such figures are considered moderate because the family economic level 
is high and they are thus easily met. In others, these costs are automati- 
cally kept at a very low figure because the families in the community 
cannot generally afford to send their children to high school without 
considerable sacrifice. The community itself sometimes sets a high or a 
low level with which the school does not interfere, since it seems to work 
no hardship on anyone. But in many other communities, especially in 
towns having only a single high school, attended by all the youth of the 
city, wide ranges of family income exist, and unless the school works to 
simplify the demands of student life, those who are economically able 
will set the standards, the cost of which automatically excludes from 
participation many of the economically less fortunate. Schools therefore 
should appraise the situation and where necessary intervene to encourage 
pupils and their parents to accept simple ways of carrying on life at 
school which keep the costs more nearly within reach of all. To all intents 
and purposes, these costs constitute a hidden tuition cost of attending 
what is supposed to be a free school. 

Of course, there are still those who, pointing with pride to the difficul- 
ties and deprivations they surmounted in their youth, argue that it is good 
for a youth to have to endure the “slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune.” But those who have studied the psychology of adolescence 07 
are simply understanding observers of the life of the youth about them 
will recognize that for each such shining example of the beneficent 
effects of penury there are many others whose lives and personalities ате 
being deeply creased and distorted by the frustrations produced by 
living in a situation where economic conditions cut them off from a fair 
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share of participation in the life of the group. If we are to have free 
public high schools and urge or even compel attendance, then we have 
some obligation to see to it that youth really have a chance to belong to 
the social groups of which they are supposed to be a part. 


Plans for Meeting the Need 


But even where the costs of student life are moderate, and 
the best of arrangements exist for holding these expenses to a reasonable 
level, it is necessary for the high school to be organized to meet these 
needs unobtrusively as they appear. In some high schools the situation 
is so simple that some teacher who is interested in such activities, cooper- 
ating with a committee of the parents’ organization, can in an informal 
way handle all such problems that arise. In many others, however, a 
more formal organization needs to be set up by the school administration. 
This can take the form of a student-faculty committee or of a faculty 
committee acting without students, if that seems preferable. If such a 
group exists, its work should be correlated with the school’s guidance 
activities so that as needs are discovered by those who counsel most 
with students, the information can be transmitted to the committee im- 
mediately. The desirability of overlapping membership between such a 
group and the guidance workers is thus indicated. Some people may 
argue that students should not serve on such a committee, as it would 
be embarrassing to them and to the pupils served if their “cases” were 
considered by other students, This reasoning is logical, but some way of 
getting the students to help, both in discovering the needs of others and 
in finding ways to meet them, is required. Such channels of communi- 
cation could be developed without having the student members of the 
committee aware of every detail of the arrangements made for each pupil. 
Even the faculty members need not have all this information if the chair- 
man of the group is given some responsibility for carrying out the deci- 
sions of the committee. It is important that students see and understand 
how the decisions of a group affect individual members of that group; 
participation in some way in а student aid service is one way of acquiring 
that understanding, 

The committee on student aid should also correlate its activities with 
those of other public and private social agencies of the community. The 
records of many of the families from which these high school pupils come 
are in the files of these nonschool agencies. The school should know what 
actions they have taken, and they, in turn, should know what the school 
has done or plans to do. The school frequently secures the necessary 
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financial assistance for its students from these public and private agencies, 
Civic clubs and organizations, for example, are often justifiably proud 
of the assistance they give to pupils. They like to know that the school is 
watching for these needs and is willing to certify to their genuineness, and 
that the school recognizes their concern for such youth. As far as possible, 
the willingness of all such groups to help students should be encouraged 
and used, both because they have the means of obtaining funds and 
because their participation in such activities is good for them, the school, 
and the pupil. 

In most schools the student aid committee, however, will need funds 
of its own, or at least funds at its own disposal, so that it is not always 
dependent upon other groups. It should therefore be authorized to receive 
gifts of money or materials likely to be needed. One way of building up 
funds for the committee’s use is to “tax” some student activi ty, the receipts 
from games or public performances, for example, if the student body 
approves it. Benefit performances given by student groups or student 
activities carried on for money are other possible sources of funds for the 
committee. Wherever the money comes from, accurate records should be 
kept, filed each year with the principal, and open to inspection by anyone 
who is entitled to see them. 

The committee should follow the principle of self-help as far as 
possible, but it should not be required to see that each pupil it serves 
has earned what he receives. To pupils who are able to work it should 
suggest the names of those in the school or the community who could 
use part-time student help. The school can create regular student assist- 
antships for which pay is given, and students who need part-time work 
and are qualified for these types of work should be given preference. 
When work experience programs are as well developed in many high 
schools as they should be and are fully integrated with the programs of 
students, it is possible that the needs of all students can be legitimately 
met by self-help. But until that time, the student aid committee will need 
to be able to make outright grants of school supplies, clothing, other school 
necessities, and even money for school expenses, when self-help is not 
practical or desirable. 

The student aid committee should direct the participation of the high 
school in any programs of student aid supported by the state or federal 
governments. Since World War II there has been much discussion of the 
desirability of supplying student aid to older youth in college 50 that 
He able youth was excluded from college for lack of financial ability. 
This is a logical sequence to the program of assistance given veterans 
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after the war and to the national need, revealed by the war, to have as 
high a level of training as possible for all youth. Such programs of aid 
for students at the college level presume that all youth have been able 
to finish high school and that therefore they are eligible for such higher 
education as they may be able to profit from. Such a condition does not, 
of course, prevail, and if it is desirable for all able youth to have the 
highest level of training of which they are capable, it will be necessary 
for such aid programs to reach down to sustain some youth while they 
are in high school. The report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education shows that it is within the realms of possibility that in the 
years just ahead we may embark upon such programs. The evil effects 
on youth of the depression years were mitigated to some extent by the 
student aid program of the National Youth Administration. Some such 
plan may be needed again. One does not have to approve all that was 
done in those years in the name of the NYA to maintain that its student 
aid funds were a godsend to thousands of high school and college 
students, The worst feature of the program is known to have been its 
bad administration, often at the local level, by the school and college 
officials in charge of it. Nevertheless, the principle underlying the crea- 
tion of these student aid funds—that worthy students should not be denied 
their educational opportunity by reason of the financial condition of their 
families—is still sound. As long as this condition operates to deny such 
opportunity to some students, they will need aid in some form or other. 
Every high school should be organized to meet these needs as fully as 
it can from the available resources and to handle effectively any additional 
funds that may become available under state or national student aid plans. 


The High School Should Exemplify Well-Organized Group Life 


The theme of utilizing school and community resources for 
the growth and development of youth by arranging for youth to partici- 
pate responsibly in community and group life runs throughout the book. 
These two chapters on the school’s special services illustrate how students 
сап participate in their operation. In closing this section, however, the 
authors desire to re-emphasize the general principles rather than to sum- 
Marize operational details involved in their administration. 

The high school is an educational institution not only because it offers 
given programs but because it is also a place where youth live. It is 
truly an educational institution when these two aspects of school life 
complement each other in furthering the growth and development of its 
Pupils. In actual practice, what is supposed to be learned from the pro- 
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gram is sometimes belied by what is lived in the school. The pupils are 
expected to learn in the classroom to appreciate and revere the moral 
and ethical concepts and ideals that underlie personal and group living 
of the highest type, but they sometimes see these so little practiced or 
praised in the school life of which they are a part that they easily come 
to the conclusion that these concepts and ideals are not the real dynamics 
of modern life. In most high schools, however, they do see some attempt 
to make the life and influence of the school consistent with its teachings. 
At its best, the American high school exemplifies in spirit and in services 
to its pupils the real concern of a democratic institution for the welfare 
and well-being of each person belonging to it or affected by it. The Ameri- 
can high school, at its best, teaches that institutions in a democratic 
society should be evaluated in democratic terms. At its best, it shows 
American youth—and therefore teaches them—that institutions can be so 
planned, organized, and operated by the people who compose them 
that each member is better off working in and through these institutions 
and in living under them than he could possibly be outside of them. The 
high school teaches youth not only that democratically organized com- 
munity and institutional life successfully attains the end of personal 
and group welfare for all, but also that active, responsible participation 
in the work of building and operating such institutions is the best means 
for attaining the high level of personal growth and development to which 
each person naturally aspires. The individual student thus has an орро" 
tunity to see and to learn that as each has a chance and sincerely tries 
to use his abilities to improve the life of which he is a part, that life does 
become better. Moreover, he learns that active participation in this 
process contributes to the full, well-rounded growth and development of 
each member of the group. The basic virtue of democracy is that its sul 
vival depends upon its developing every personality it touches into the 
most nearly perfect person that individual is capable of becoming. 

To plan, organize, and to operate a high school in which life and living 
approach this goal requires that care and thought must be exercised by 
principal, faculty, and students, to the extent that they are entrusted 
with any degree of leadership in the life of the school. Thus a high 
school program and life can be rounded out by cooperative action until 
it provides its members with all the kinds of services—the need for which 
has been created by the fact of the school’s existence. It thus becomes 
truly most educative as well as most democratic. It cannot be one an 
not the other. If this thought and care are not exercised, the high $ 
becomes such a poor example of organized group life as to be W 
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unsatisfactory to all and a living argument against the theory as well as 
the practice of democracy. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1, Is cafeteria work too menial to ask pupils to do? 

2, Is it a good policy to expect every student to make some service contribu- 
tion to the school? 

3, When should wages be involved and when should they not? If a school 
pays wages to pupils for some work, can it expect others to do other work on 
a service basis? 

4. The head of the school cafeteria service says, “| don’t want these pupils 
messing around in my cafeteria.” As the principal of this high school, what 
would be your response? 

5. The high school principal’s annual report to the superintendent contained 
these sentences: “Our cafeteria made a nice profit this year which we expect 
to spend installing a new ventilating system їп the cafeteria kitchen. This will 
not only make the kitchen more comfortable for those who must work there 
but tend to keep food odors out of the remainder of the building.” When this 
was read to the board some members approved; others objected. Why could 
this difference of opinion have existed? 
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PART FOUR: THE PRINCIPAL AND PUPIL 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


CHAPTER 
19. Entrance, Progress, and Graduation Policies and Practices 
20. Building Standards of Group Control 
21. Guidance and Records of Pupil Growth 
99. The School's Responsibility for Placement After High School 


BESIDES the professional staff relationships dealt with in 
Part Two the high school principal also has the responsibility 
for developing and maintaining good pupil personnel relations 
and conditions. These are closely related to the school’s educa- 
tional program when it is broadly interpreted, as in Part Three. 
Part Four discusses the organization and administration of 
some of the principal aspects of the school that are directly 
related to student welfare and to students’ educational pro- 
grams. Without good policies and practices at points where the 
school’s program and its administration directly touch the 
students, the work of the school can hardly be regarded as a 
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CHAPTER 19 


ENTRANCE, PROGRESS, AND GRADUATION POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 


The American elementary school has traditionally been 
regarded as the common school and the high school as a selective institu- 
tion. Today, however, there is a marked tendency to regard the American. 
high school as a part of the common school. It is in a transitional period 
as it moves toward the point where (1) it will admit as regular high 
school pupils all adolescent youth who fall within the wide ranges of 
normality and (2) it will assume normal progress and eventual gradua- 
tion for all who try to profit from the learning activities that it provides. 
Many high schools have already reached this point; many others are on 
the way. Schools and communities that subscribe to this point of view 
do not assume that all their high school graduates have attained minimum 
standards in subject matter or have mastered prescribed blocks of sub- 
ject matter. They assume that the school has done its best to prepare 
each student for living and that each student has made a reasonable 
effort to gain from his school experience. These schools have collected 
detailed evidence that is available to prospective employers, college 
deans, and anyone else who is interested, so that each graduate may be 
assisted in finding an appropriate opportunity when he leaves high 
school. College admissions officers and employers have no right to demand 
that a high school force its graduates to meet a fixed standard that is 
inappropriate or even impossible for many. They do have a right to be 
truthfully and completely informed about any graduate or former student, 
what kind of a person he is and what he can do. When considering a par- 
ticular graduate, they are entitled to expect the school to supply infor- 
mation about his experiences, attainments, strengths, and weaknesses, 
whatever they may be. The fact of high school graduation has never 
guaranteed much in particular about any graduate, and time has done 
nothing to assure the world that graduates have attained a common fixed 
Standard of acceptability. : 

The reasons for the authors’ point of view have been developed in 
other chapters in this book; here they will be briefly mentioned. Know- 
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ing what we do about individual differences, and committed as we are 
to universal secondary education, a wide range of competence in high 
school graduates is easy to understand. High school principals and 
teachers are realizing that all pupils can and do continue to learn 
throughout their high school careers, though some of them learn much 
more slowly than others. In comparison with abler students, however, 
slow pupils appear to be at a lesser disadvantage in later adolescence 
than they were earlier.* 

State laws related to compulsory schooling reflect the fact that in an 
industrial democratic society, there is nothing that society can do with 
youth except send them to school. And increasingly employers, as well 
as organized labor, are saying that there is no place in modern industry 
for workers of high school age.? Consequently, the school must provide 
adequate and appropriate opportunities for different kinds of learners. 
The lay public, therefore, cannot reasonably expect these youth to grad- 
uate from high school all alike in anything. The high school principal has 
the responsibility for educating the public to accept these facts and for 
seeing that the school has adequate personnel records that can be con- 
sulted by those who are legitimately interested in them. 


Bases for Entrance 
The laws of four states in the Union require full-time attend- 
ance at school until the age of 18; six states require full-time attendance 
at school until the age of 17; the remaining thirty-eight states require 
full-time attendance at school until the age of 16, with exceptions for 
some unusual cases. Under certain conditions where part-time or continu- 
ation schools are maintained, nine states require part-time attendance 
until the age of 18.° 
Not only is school attendance required in all states up to specified ages, 
but the right to attend public schools until they are 20 or 21 years of age 
is assured to all youth. Teachers, administrators, and school board mem- 
bers can be forced by law to admit to full-time school membership any 
normal youth whose behavior is acceptable. Obviously all states and state 
legislatures consider as secondary pupils all youths up to the age of 16, 


1 David Segel, Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent Period (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 6; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1948), рр. 8, 9. ў 

2 Elizabeth S. Johnson, Unpublished manuscript concerning Louisville study (Child 
Labor Branch, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. ). A 

з From a table compiled by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation, 
U.S. Office of Education, April, 1949. 
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and many states consider as secondary school pupils all youths up to the 
age of 18 and even 20. In short, all adolescents have become charges of 
the public school system. 


Current Practice Conflicting 


Because the high school is in the process of changing, even in 
a single school admission practices are often varied and conflicting. 
Theoretically and traditionally, the basis for entrance to high school has 
been graduation from the eighth grade as determined by subject matter 
achievement. Actually, admissions are generally based upon both sub- 
ject matter achievement and social age. Some state departments of educa- 
tion provide written examinations that may be used to determine entrance 
to high schools, and in some places pupils completing the elementary 
school must pass written examinations prepared in the office of the 
county superintendent of schools before being admitted to high schools. 
However, in the great majority of school systems, students automatically 
pass into the high schools upon the satisfactory completion of their 
elementary work. Although it is usually expected that students will have 
“passed” in all required elementary school subjects before being pro- 
moted to high school, most schools quite properly make exceptions to 
meet the needs of individuals. As a result, many overage, retarded ele- 
mentary pupils are allowed to enter the junior high school or the tradi- 
tional four-year high school in spite of subject deficiencies, the majority 
of them responding favorably to the change in environment. A practice 
growing more and more common is for the high school to accept any pupil 
whose elementary principal recommends him because it appears that the 
pupil’s best interests will be served by the change in school environment, 
even though he has achieved much less than his age mates have. This 
does not mean assigning him credits he has not earned—the records should 
be kept accurately for guidance purposes; it merely means placing him 
where he can learn most. The question is not, “Should this pupil be 
Penalized by failure or honored by being promoted to the high school?” 
but rather, “In what school can this pupil learn and develop and grow 
mosti” Generally this will be the school in which he will be associated 
With others of comparable social maturity. 


Social Maturity as a Basis 


| The elementary school is adopting the practice of grouping 
шы by chronological age and by social maturity. Social maturity is 
etermined by teachers through observation of the pupil's social interests, 
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the games he likes, the reading matter he enjoys, and the ages of the pupils 
with whom he prefers to associate. 

Obviously, the improvement of social skills is a worth-while educational 
goal that is emphasized by grouping upon the basis of social maturity. 
In addition, and of great importance, such grouping provides situations 
that allow other types of learning to take place readily. Teachers find 
that social maturity is a cue to many similar interests and abilities in 
children and that it is a fundamental factor in different aspects of growth. 
An overage pupil who is retarded because of a lack of subject matter 
achievement is frustrated by being unable to share common interests and 
activities with those of his own age. Being returned to association with 
those whose interests he shares is an important step toward improving his 
emotional state so that he can more readily improve his academic skills. 

Since both the elementary school and the high school are parts of 
America’s common school, it follows that their policies and practices 
should be consistent with one another. Like the elementary school, the 
high school should be a school for all where each student can find a pro- 
gram adapted to his needs and capacities. Just as the elementary school 
has already done, the high school should adopt a forthright policy of 
admitting students upon the basis of social maturity. Intelligent parents 
want the elementary school to be a school for small and preadolescent 
children and expect the junior high school and senior high school to be 
schools especially adapted to younger and older adolescents. 

The only sound reasons for differences in policy between the elementary 
school and the secondary school are those that grow out of the fact that 
there is a difference in the maturity of the two groups of pupils. This 
difference explains why we have the two levels of schools. It may justify 
a grouping of pupils in the elementary school into early and late child- 
hood groups. It may justify creating junior high school and senior high 
school groups. On the other hand, where a school is small, all twelve 
years can be organized into one school housed in one building but with 
сны differentiation in program according to the increasing MA- 
See ae ree ү least, it will be clear that every ко, 
children or youth a th a т и ү, Г | 
high НСМ E отан assigned. 1 A 
of this fact and its rr ae а Sa 
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pose: that of providing appropriate educational opportunity for all the 
pupils of a community of certain levels or degrees of maturity. 


Practices Affecting Promotion 

Theoretically in most schools, and actually in many, students 
are promoted or failed chiefly on the basis of their achievement in each 
subject. There was a time when grade promotions in secondary schools 
were common, and a student was required to repeat an entire grade if 
he had failed to pass a single subject. At the present time, promotion by 
subject is almost universal in all four-year and senior high schools. The 
practice is not so common in junior high schools because the greater 
number of required subjects makes it more difficult to administer there, 
but practically no high school requires the repetition of the work of a 
whole grade. Each year a considerable number of high school students 
receive failing marks in one or more subjects, but with the increase in 
the heterogeneity of the high school population, promotion standards 
have grown more flexible. This trend is a natural consequence of attempts 
to adapt instruction to the ranges of ability and interest now found in 
our high schools. 


Fixed vs. Flexible Standards 


In required subjects, the question that should determine pro- 
motion for each student is; How much has he achieved in terms of his 
ability, even though the resulting achievement as compared to others is 
very poor? In elective subjects, this question is not appropriate. Since no 
one is required to take shorthand, for example, in this subject there is no 
point in the student's being promoted unless he has enough facility in it 
So that it is useful in a working situation. In elective subjects, adapting 
the program to the student means exercising care in determining whether 
to permit the student to elect the subject or not. 

If the program of the school is adapted to the students and care is 
used to see that each makes a wise choice of program, there is little 
reason for it to fail with him, or for him to fail with it. Both the school 
and the students should succeed. Regular progress from the seventh year 
to the twelfth should be possible and the rule for all who work for it. If 
the school does its best to adapt its offerings to each student and each 
student does his best with the program offered him, the school should 
accept his efforts as satisfactory. Obviously it is unfair to require a student 
to come to school, require him to take a particular course, and then 
inform him he has failed it if he has done his best. If the course was not 
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well adapted to the student and his best was therefore not good enough, 
he still should pass. It is the school community that has failed by not 
providing an appropriate educational opportunity. Society, community, 
and student—all three are penalized when the school is unable or unwill- 
ing to provide a program that offers each student in it the opportunity 
to grow and develop. We know that society, community, and student 
gain little when a student is required to repeat a subject which was 
unsuited to him in the first place. There is also an inarticulate but persist- 
ent and general social pressure to make promotion standards flexible 
enough to permit students who work to be promoted. Society will not 
support schools well or willingly in which youth are unable to achieve 
success. 

Many forward-looking teachers and administrators, therefore, actively 
and vigorously oppose the practice of requiring pupils to repeat subjects. 
Generally, in elective subjects there is no point in such repetition. In 
required subjects, teachers make use of trial or conditional promotions 
with such good results that failure is infrequent. They do not maintain 
that no student should ever fail, but they do hold that the school should 
aid every student in building the habit of success rather than that of 
failure, and they find that a student often fails because a teacher does not 
know him well enough to help him succeed. They attempt to provide for 
every student courses adapted to his needs and abilities, arguing that 
there is no point in forcing any student to repeat a required course if his 
performance in it has been on a level commensurate with his ability. 
Such a program does not mean merely the abolition of fixed promotion 
standards and the establishment of a policy of universal promotions it 
means developing standards for each student based upon an adequate 
assessment of the progress he is making toward goals that are appropriate 
for him. Helping the student set his goals and then helping him to evalu- 
ate his progress toward them is time consuming, but it should not be 
considered an extra or additional task for the teacher; it is an important 
part of the teaching, But if a student refuses to make a reasonable effort 
on an appropriate program he should fail. Failure to do one’s best when 
presented with a reasonable task is failure anywhere in life and ought to 
be in school, Flexible promotional standards should not be assumed to 
mean a “no-failure” policy. But failure will be but a small problem in @ 
school that makes every effort to adapt its program to its students. 

The school that is serving all adolescents of the community cannot hold 
them all to identical standards of achievement. The achievements of each 
must be planned and evaluated in terms of the ability that he has. This 
procedure has long been held as an ideal by forward-looking educators: 
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Putting it into practice means that teachers help pupils to set goals for 
themselves that are appropriate for them and are therefore ones toward 
which they can make progress and so be entitled to feel that they are 
succeeding. In reviewing the investigations pointing in this direction 
and in suggesting future lines of action, David M. Trout says: 


Hilgard has suggested that education find a way to permit school children to 
set their own tasks in terms of their aspirations. This would mean a reorganiza- 
tion of teaching methods with teacher-made assignments completely replaced 
by pupil-teacher planned undertakings. The over-achievers, those serious: 
minded, ambitious persons who consistently set their goals above their ability, 
would need guidance in learning to make proper estimates and plans, as would 
those who underestimate what they can do. The basic task of the teacher would’ 
then be to aid each pupil to keep his vocational and other aspirations at the 
level of his ability. Lantz has presented preliminary evidence to show that the 
level of school performance is sensitive to the expectancy of teachers and 
pupils when such expectancy is based on knowledge of the ability of the latter. 
Much more of the teaching and learning needs to be psychological, and students 
should, as Heath suggests, be encouraged to study studies about themselves. 

The most difficult requirement to be met by the schools is that of putting. 
into practice teaching methods and guidance procedures which will keep each. 
student’s aspirations adjusted to his ability. The analysis of level of aspiration 
by Lewin and his associates, together with the nondirective counseling prac- 
tices proposed by Carl Rogers, point the way to this objective. The major aim. 
УШ Ъе to prevent frustrating failure on the one hand, and facile malingering. 
on the other. In place of teacher-made assignments will come pupil-planned 
group-evaluated performances by all persons—teachers as well as pupils— 
who are members of the group. Self-evaluation will also have a large place 
in such a program. It is, indeed, through such evaluations scientifically done 
at frequent intervals that the adjustment of the level of aspiration to reality 
is democratically accomplished. 

Grades, promotions, graduations and degrees, all of which are creations of 
the aristocratic conception of success, need to be gradually eliminated in favor 
of age and interest groupings in which both individual and group planning: 
will be freely done in response to the self-recognized problems, needs, and 
Interests of the learners.‘ 


Grouping and Flexible Promotion Standards 


To group students in secondary schools so that learning takes: 
Place most readily is extremely difficult. Students of the same chrono- 


‘David M. Trou djustment and Achievement 
3 t, The Measurement of Student Adjustment апа 

ош Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1949), рр. 213-215. Reprinted by per- 
ssion of the publishers. 
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logical age are often as much as five years apart in physiological develop- 
ment, and the fact that girls grow more rapidly than boys for a time 
accentuates their difference of interests. In any school of more than 
average size many students in the ninth grade will surpass half of those 
in the twelfth grade in their ability to read or in their ability to make 
arithmetical computations. To the degree that the school succeeds in 
enrolling and serving all youth in the community, the complexity of the 
problem increases. Many administrative arrangements are made to reduce 
the heterogeneity of particular classes or sections. One of these is the 
organization of multiple curriculum programs such as the college pre- 
paratory, commercial, and home economics curriculums, with a series of 
courses prescribed for each. Another more flexible general plan is the 
constants-with-variables program, where certain courses are required of 
all students and elective or variable courses are offered in addition. Often 
when a student elects a subject, he places himself for part of the day with 
others with his interests or degree of maturity; if he finds himself ill suited 
to an elective course he may change from it. In large school systems there 
are special classes for the definitely subnormal, for certain types of the 
physically handicapped, and for pupils who for a time require more 
intensive individual work than regular classroom teachers have the time 
to provide. 

Most schools large enough to do it attempt to reduce the extent of 
differences among students in each class or section of the constant sub- 
jects by means of some kind of grouping. Ability grouping has been the 
object of much controversy, and the evidence concerning its effectiveness 
is not clear. Some educators are violently opposed to any kind of grouping: 
Presumably a school that uses grouping is doing so because it thinks it 
thus creates a better learning and teaching situation. If by grouping 
students we plan to segregate one group of pupils from contacts with 
other groups, then it must be opposed as any kind of segregation should 
be opposed. Yet any high school that permits students to elect certain 
subjects is allowing them to group themselves. If a school requires those 
in one curriculum to take certain subjects not open to students in other 
curriculums, it is practicing grouping even if it says it is opposed to the 
practice. Grouping as now practiced usually does not really segregate 
one group from another. There are many chances to intermingle, а 
there are regroupings during each day. It is simply a way of making tt 
easier for a teacher to adapt instruction to his students than he could 
otherwise. Class size being what it is, it is desirable to shorten the range 
of ability appearing before the teacher in a given group so that he can 
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more easily adapt instruction to it. If class size could be reduced enough, 
the teacher would have time enough for each student so that extreme 
differences in the class could be met and grouping would not be neces- 
sary. Grouping is therefore an effort to help solve by organization of the 
school a teaching problem that at present cannot be solved by reducing 
class size. By such a plan it is possible to reduce heterogeneity in a class 
in one respect, in ability to read, for example; but of course in typical 
high schools it is not possible at the same time to organize many other 
teaching groups that are homogeneous in a number of other respects. 

Many school administrators have concluded that for a particular pur- 
pose it is practical to segregate only comparatively small groups of pupils 
at the extreme ends of a scale. For example, for twelve sections of tenth- 
grade English, there is no point in attempting twelve different adapta- 
tions in tenth-grade English, but it may be practical to arrange for two 
adaptations for sections at the upper levels of ability in English, and for 
two sections at the lower levels, with the eight remaining sections follow- 
ing what is considered to be the regular tenth-year program. Obviously, 
grouping separately by subject will result in less heterogeneous groups 
than if a certain grouping of students holds for all subjects. Grouping by 
subject also has the advantage of providing for students a less easily recog- 
nized classification. It is very difficult, however, to attempt such grouping 
in each required subject, even though only the groups at the upper and 
lower levels are differentiated. 

In a number of schools, groups are organized that cut across subject 
matter lines. Probably the most common combination is English and 
social studies. In some cases, science is added to these two; in others, 
science and mathematics are combined. In still other cases, art, music, 
and literature are joined. In some small schools, pupils from two or even 
four grades are able to work together in some subjects. Thus, an English 
class may contain pupils from more than one grade just as has often been 
the case in art and music for many years. However, creating groups or 
combining subjects works no wonders. It may help in meeting the 
problem of adapting the educational program, but it still expects the 
teacher to make a good deal of adaptation to individual needs. 


Grouping an Aid to Individual Teaching 


The authors believe that social maturity, as evidenced by a 
pupil’s social interests, the reading he enjoys, and the pupils he selects 
as associates, is the best single basis for grouping. This policy tends to 
bring together those whose level of development gives them a basis for 
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working together and for profiting from association with each other. 
Within this framework, however, students may well be grouped for part 
of a day on the basis of ability to read or on the basis of interest in general 
science, for example. Through this arrangement each student can be 
offered the greatest challenge he is capable of meeting. The arrangement 
should be so flexible that a student can be changed from one group to 
another if he needs to be at any time. It scarcely needs to be added that 
students in each group must have numerous opportunities in other sec- 
tions or classes for contacts with the entire range of the student popula- 
tion. The sole aim of grouping according to social maturity should be to 
provide a learning situation in which students of different abilities and 
interests can work together with other students on content and at a rate 
adapted to them, thus making it possible for students to succeed with 
what was expected of them and therefore be eligible for promotion. 

Both ability grouping and a good constants-with-variables type of 
program help to meet individual differences, but they do not solve the 
whole problem. They merely reduce the range of differences that exist 
in a class and set an improved stage upon which teachers can work in 
individualizing standards as to content of the program, learning time, and 
results anticipated. General administrative arrangements for grouping 
and promotion, even when they are flexible, are much less important 
than the individualized arrangements of the classroom teacher. 

Trends in promotion practices give evidence of the increasing accept- 
ance of this point of view, which stresses the importance of the teacher- 
pupil relationship. There was a time when some school systems had 
regular promotions four times during the school year, with consequent 
frequent breaks in this relationship. Some school systems still have semi- 
annual promotions, but even this arrangement is now regarded as less 
and less essential by a considerable number of large as well as small 
school systems. Because they tend to reduce the number of very small 
classes, financial considerations were often a factor affecting the decision 
to change to annual promotions in small school systems. In addition, 
administrators and staffs have reasoned that when teachers are attempting 
to meet individual needs of students it is wasteful to change schedules 
in the middle of the year. Ordinarily the teacher can become bettet 
acquainted with a student in a whole year than in a half year, and it i$ 
more important to help the teacher learn about the student than it is t 
form new classes and thus attempt to reduce heterogeneity in a section 
in some particular respect. Moreover, a teacher who knows it well can 
often deal more effectively with a somewhat heterogeneous group than 
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he can with a more homogeneous group whom he does not know. Organi- 
zation can help solve the problem of regular school progress, but the 
classroom situation is still the crux of the matter. 

In reviewing the professional literature of early adolescent education, 
Dan H. Cooper and Orville E. Peterson summarized their findings on 
the problem of grouping and promoting thus: 


b) The classification of students on the basis of social maturity has been 
found to be useful in junior and senior high school as a way of bringing 
together those likely to benefit from association with each other... . 

g) The problem is one of constantly evaluating the experiences of students 
during the process of satisfying some needs while simultaneously creating new 
needs or stimulating new lines of inquiry. Evaluating in this manner demands 
a teacher who is keen enough to observe behavior signs in the students which 
will indicate the kinds of experiences needed. The program for each group 
will still depend on the make-up of the group. Adjustments in the grouping 
should be made in the cases of pupils who get on badly with the teacher in 
charge. The key to intelligent grouping is flexibility. Both optimum learning 
and good social adjustment are dependent upon a feeling of belonging to the 
group and of acceptance therein. 

h) Adequate research on this problem has proved that children gain too 
little (sometimes nothing) and lose too much in courage and self-esteem to 
warrant the school in “failing” them, In rare instances only is grading on 
achievement alone warranted. In the elementary grades grouping by chrono- 
logical age has been found very useful. However, in the secondary school 
(especially the seventh through the tenth years) when students are entering 
the period of rapid growth, grade placement on the basis of chronological age 
is not very helpful. As has been pointed out, students of the same age can 
be as much as five years apart in physiological development during these 
years, The error of expecting a little boy and a mature man to profit from the 
same educational experiences just because they have both lived thirteen years 
is quite evident.® 


School Marks and Promotional Practices 


Many investigations have established the fact that teachers’ 
marks are unreliable. A mark of “A” does not mean the same thing in 
different schools or to different teachers in a single school or to a single 
teacher at different times. To most parents marks are evidence of ability or 
lack of ability to succeed either at the high school or at the college level. 
The typical American mind translates school marks into the probability 


С ° Dan H. Cooper and Orville E. Peterson, Schools for Young Adolescents (Chicago: 
‘uperintendents’ Study Club, June, 1949), рр. 33-34. 
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of success or failure in later life. And in fact, in spite of their unreliability, 
marks earned in high school seem to be the best single index of success 
in college, though they apparently have little relation to success in out- 
of-school life. The explanation of this paradox is that ability to succeed 
in college is not a suitable basis upon which to judge students when the 
great majority of them are not going to college. As assigned traditionally 
by teachers, marks ignore many abilities and characteristics of growth 
that are of great importance in life in our democracy. 

During the second quarter of the century many secondary schools 
attempted to improve their marking and reporting systems, but they found 
it extremely difficult because of an inherent conflict in the purposes served 
by marks. Many educators are agreed that the basic function of marks is 
as a means for improving instruction and guiding a student in his educa- 
tional work, but because marks are highly regarded by employers and 
by college admissions officers, students tend to regard them as ends in 
themselves. If a student is working primarily for a mark, it becomes 
difficult for him to know what his real interests are. The intrinsic interest 
that an activity holds for him is obscured by his attention to the teacher's 
mark, which becomes his real motivation. To the extent that marks become 
motives and ends in themselves, they tend to hinder rather than improve 
instruction. 

Following through on their efforts to use marks to improve instruction, 
many educators hold that each student should be judged in terms of his 
abilities, and that a mark should neither discourage a poor student who 
has done his best, nor encourage a bright student who has not done his 
best. However, all students are sensitive to the prestige value that parents, 
college admissions officers, and employers place on marks, and even when 
school workers try to build a sensible attitude, they have great difficulty 
in preventing marks from encouraging and discouraging students falsely. 

Those who have made the most progress have differentiated their mark- 
ing devices for students, parents, and for college admissions officers and 
employers. They have asked students to evaluate themselves systemati- 
cally with check lists designed for that purpose, and in conferences with 
students they have helped them to judge their achievements in terms of 
their abilities. However, they cannot use the student evaluations in report- 
ing to parents because they have not yet been able to get most parents 
to take the time necessary to understand this type of reporting. Therefore 
the reports to parents may continue to carry the traditional marks. In 
the guidance files of the school is collected a reservoir of information 
concerning each student, which is available for a college admissions 
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officer or an employer. Some of the information here has not been em- 
phasized in reports either to the student or to the parent. Records indi- 
cating the comparative standing of students may be considered necessary 
for college admissions officers, but for each student the most important 
information is that which indicates the progress he has made from where 
he started. This should be conveyed to parents and pupils, but whether to 
report the reasons underlying progress or the lack of it to parents should 
be a matter of discretion and should depend on the attitude they are 
likely to take toward the school and the student. 

Recording and reporting progress is unavoidably complex because a 
single reporting form will not serve equally well for students, parents, 
and employers or college admissions officers. Forms should be kept as 
simple as possible, and every effort should be made to avoid overwhelm- 
ing teachers with clerical duties. Worth-while efforts to simplify clerical 
work include issuing marks to parents over a brief period instead of on 
a single day and issuing them less frequently during the year. There is 
no reason why all marks should come out on the same day; they may be 
issued, for example, during a two-week period, And if a longer period 
between marks means a more accurate and complete recording of 
progress, marks should be issued four times during the year instead of 
six. Reporting may be still further reduced in the case of students who 
have consistently done good work in the school. The work of computing 
and reporting semester averages for every student taking year subjects 
can also be eliminated. 

In spite of the conflicting purposes for which marks are used, and in 
spite of the difficulties resulting from these conflicts, most secondary 
school faculties that have attempted to improve their marking and report- 
ing systems have considered their efforts worth while. They have found 
the marking system a convenient handle to grasp in taking hold of their 
curriculum problems, defining their objectives, and enlisting the interest 
of students and parents in the attainment of objectives. Parents and 
students, as well as teachers, are interested in school marks and what 
they mean. William L. Wrinkle’s Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices, a comprehensive statement of the efforts to improve marks in 
a single school over a ten-year period, provides an excellent point of 
departure for any faculty interested in a similar project. To change the 
attitude of a faculty toward marks and to get it to help create different 
attitudes toward them in students and parents is not an easy task for the 
high school principal, but considering the harmful effects of bad attitudes, 
it is not a task that many principals can afford to ignore. 
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Modern Practice in Evaluating Pupils’ Progress 


Judging by the sampling study included in the National Survey 
of Secondary Education and by similar researches made since, most 
secondary schools issue marks in the form of letters or other symbols 
representing a multiple point scale. It appears that the greatest single 
outcome of the studies showing unreliability in teachers’ marks has been 
a general conclusion by teachers that they have more confidence in a 
letter mark representing a range of percentages than in a number mark 
in the form of a single percentage. This plan increases the reliability of 
the mark because it is easier to classify students roughly than it is to make 
the fine distinctions the percentage system requires. Many schools use 
a five-point scale with no attempt to allot a fixed percentage of marks 
to each level. Although such a marking system may be necessary, it 
is not sufficiently helpful to the individual student, who needs aid in 
formulating his own goals and in finding out how far he has progressed 
toward achieving them. Other more descriptive achievement records are 
necessary. 

A few high schools have limited their reporting symbols to two points, 
such as “Satisfactory” and “Unsatisfactory,” but this plan has not proved 
good enough to encourage its wide adoption. Such schools have generally 
found it necessary to enter on permanent records for placement purposes 
much additional information, and parents have often insisted that marks 
be reported in as many as five different symbols. A two-point scale, how- 
ever, removes almost entirely the incentive to work for marks and reveals 
to a faculty that uses it the extent to which students are customarily 
stimulated to learn through the use of extrinsic pressures. It avoids dis- 
couraging poor students, but it also removes any extrinsic incentive for a 
student to work for an “A” instead of a “C.” Thus it can be used effectively 
only if the curriculum is so reorganized that students more generally have 
intrinsic instead of extrinsic motives for trying to succeed with their 
school work. 

Dr. Wrinkle reports that in an unpublished research by William R. Ross 
in 1939 “it was found that 87 per cent of the elementary-school report 
forms and 23 per cent of the secondary-school forms listed traits of char- 
acter or personality to be checked by the teacher in reporting оп the 
student.”* Initiative, industry, dependability, and self-direction аге ех 

€ R. O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Promotion (US. 


Office of Education, Bulletin N ДЇ], ~ Washi C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932). o. Monograph No. 13; Washington, D.C. 


т Wiliam L. Wrinkle, I i ;. ; ; New York: 
Rinehart & Company, tel Tp Bo Marking and Reporting Practices ( 
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amples of traits often checked by teachers in order to provide an emphasis 
on personal characteristics of significance. Such outcomes are likely to 
be neglected in marks given in subjects, and any attention that can be 
given them is worth while. However, listing them on report cards is of 
more value when the traits have been carefully defined so that each trait 
mentioned has more nearly the same meaning for different people. Such 
items are of the greatest usefulness when they represent specific out- 
comes in terms of behavior that the staff members have agreed are 
desirable. 

Probably the most effective way of reporting to parents on the progress 
of students is through parent-teacher conferences. Possibilities for mis- 
understandings are reduced and reports can be amplified as situations 
demand. Next to a personal conference with a parent, the most useful 
instrument of communication is a well-written, informal letter. However, 
both devices are time consuming and provide individualized records that 
cannot be readily systematized. For these reasons, although they are used 
by a few schools that can afford the time for them, for the great majority 
of public high schools they do not provide a practical solution to the 
marking problem; consequently most schools continue to use a five-point 
scale of marks, Although these special devices may be used only as 
auxiliary to the general reporting plan, they should be used whenever 
special difficulties arise. 

Accurate statements telling what a student did are useful in marking 
a student’s progress, in helping him to view his own actions objectively, 
and in reporting to others as well. College admissions officers and em- 
ployers are showing more appreciation of evidence of this type. If they 
can get accurate statements telling what a student has done, they are in 
a position to form their own opinions about him, and they prefer doing 
that to receiving secondhand the opinions about him that someone else 
has already formed. However, teachers, unless they have had special 
instruction, have difficulty in reporting accurately the actions of students. 
Arthur E. Traxler’s statement of the characteristics of an item in a good 
anecdotal record, in part, is as follows: 


Objective records are generally held to be much more valuable than sub- 
jective ones. One of the prime requisites of an anecdote is that it be highly 
objective. It is possible to prepare anecdotes that possess a high degree of 
objectivity but untrained observers do not easily write in this way. It seems 
Natural for many of them to obscure the report of what they observe with 
Subjective statements of opinion concerning interpretations and treatment, thus: 

“In a meeting of her club today, Alice showed her jealousy of the new presi- 
dent by firing questions at her whenever there was an opportunity. She tried 
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to create difficulties by constant interruptions throughout the period. The other 
students showed their resentment by calling for her to sit down. It is apparent 
that she is a natural trouble maker, and I think her counselor should have 
her in for a serious talk.” 

The phrases “showed her jealousy,” “tried to create difficulties,” and “showed 
their resentment,” and the entire last sentence are matters of opinion that have 
no place in a report of the incident itself. An objective report of what took 
place would read somewhat as follows: 

Incident.—In a meeting of her club today, Alice fired questions at the new 
president at every opportunity. She interrupted many times during the period. 
On several occasions the other students called for her to sit down.® 


Examples of New Type Forms 


The form of marking and reporting that offers the greatest 
promise of resolving the inherent conflicts and difficulties met in using 
most marking systems makes use of a check form upon which a student 
is rated on a number of categories or objectives for each subject being 
taken. Form 1 is a rating form for social studies used in the University 
High School, University of Chicago. Such a form should be used only 
after the teachers have determined their objectives for the school and for 
each course and activity in the school. 

A check list for each subject can be mimeographed and used for both 
student and teacher evaluation in the classroom. These evaluations need 
not be sent home to parents, but they can be of great service in marking 
each student in terms of the ability that he has and in helping each 
student make a realistic adjustment to his achievements. Form 2 is for 
both student and teacher evaluation developed at the College High 
School of the Colorado State College of Education at Greeley. 

At this school, after experimenting with a number of different forms 
over a period of several years, the faculty was able to abandon the use 
of separate forms for each course and combine all of them into а single 
form reproduced here in Form 3. 

Although it is stated at the bottom of the form that the achievement 
marked on a five-point scale is to be detached before the report is issued 
to the student or his parents, Professor Wrinkle states that at the request 
of the students, this practice was discontinued and the complete report 
was sent to the homes.? 


8 Arthur E. Traxler, “The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records,” Education! 
Records, Supplementary Bulletin D (New York: Educational Records Bureau, Of 
р 1949), рр. 4-5. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

Wrinkle, op. cit., p. 113. 
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Form 1 


Rating Form for Social Studies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Laboratory School 


SEMESTER REPORT, SOCIAL STUDIES IV 


Student Date. 
Last Name First Name 
_————————=————ЄЄ—=— 
Purposes Rating Comments (if any) 
1. Courtesy and cooperation in group situations 


. Understanding of social studies vocabulary 


. Sense of historical perspective 


. Habit of keeping up with current affairs 


. Ability to interpret social data 


. Tendency to attack problems systematically 


. Ability to use social research techniques 


‚ Recognition of basic democratic values 


. Effectiveness in oral expression 


Habits of Work 


‚ Persistence in overcoming difficulties 


+ Tendency to work independently 


. Promptness in completing work 


+ Application during study 


+ Attention to class activities 


15; 


— 


16. 


Participation in class activities 


Effectiveness in following directions 


Pupil’s Grade 


Instructor 
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Form 2 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND PROGRESS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


(College High School of Colorado State College of Education at Greeley) 


Exploratory Mathematics 


Student, Course or Activity Date of Report 


Evaluations are made in terms of what might be expected normally of a student of similar 
age and grade placement. O—outstanding. S—satisfactory. N— needs to make 
improvement. PN—has made unusual progress but needs to make further improvement. 
U—unsatisfactory. JE—insufficient evidence. 


EVALUATION BY 

STUDENT TEACHER OBJECTIVES 

st. Не directs: his individual activities effectively, begins work 
promptly, makes good use of his time, requires a minimum 
of supervision, does more than the minimum that will 
be accepted, meets his responsibilities promptly, works 
effectively when left on his own responsibility, and is 
regular in attendance except for good cause. 

2. He intelligently follows plans and directions, listens to and 
reads directions carefully, and follows and completes 
plans and directions which have been set up. 

3. He gets along well with others, is considerate of the rights 
and wishes, is courteous and tolerant, controls his temper, 
conforms to reasonable social standards, and adjusts to 
varied social situations. 

4. He takes an active part in group living, participates in group 
planning, volunteers his services, and does his share ш 
group activities. 

5. He speaks correctly and effectively, has a pleasant voice, 
clearly, adjusts his voice to the size of the group, has 
adequate vocabulary to express himself interestingly. an 
speaks with ease and confidence. 

6. He is careful of his personal appearance, keeps clean physically, 
takes good care of nails, hair, and teeth, selects becoming 
clothes, keeps clothes neat and clean, has good posture, 
and avoids detracting habits. м 

7. He takes good care of personal and school materials and ann 
ment, shows respect for property, doesn’t waste та 
or subject equipment to unnecessary wear, returns loane 
materials when due, and immediately reports breakage 


speaks 


and loss. | 
8. He reads mathematical materials with ease and understanding: 
——— 9. He uses the problem solving method, recognizes problems, 


states them clearly, selects appropriate sources of ints 

mation, collects and records information, and arrives 2 
accurate conclusions or solutions. 

10. He uses correctly the basic skills in mathematics; s 
rately the fundamental combinations in adding, 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing whole numbers; i 
common and decimal fractions accurately; and selec 
the correct process in solving problems. 


uses accu- 
sub- 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND PROGRESS 
IN MATHEMATICS—(Continued) 


EVALUATION BY 
STUDENT TEACHER OBJECTIVES 


11. He computes with reasonable speed. 


12. He checks the accuracy of his work by the use of approxi- 
mation and common sense judgment. 

13. He does his writien work neatly, legibly, and in good form. 

14. He uses easily and accurately the ruler, compass, and protractor. 

15. He accurately constructs and identifies the basic plane geometric 
figures. 

— 16. He applies the basic skills in mathematics in his use of letters 

and symbols. 

—————— 17. Не solves algebraic exercises and problems on the basis of under- 
standing rather than the mere application of mechanical 
skill. 

18. He shows sufficient aptitude to justify encouraging him to enroll 
in the full year course in plane geometry. 

19. He shows suficient aptitude to justify encouraging him to enroll 
in the full year course in algebra. 


OO __——— 


Student Teacher 


(Teacher’s comments, particularly on N, PN, and U evaluations, are written 
on the opposite side.) 


Reports Related to School and Course Objectives 


Check lists based upon objectives of the school and the activi- 
ties in the school offer great promise for improving marking practices 
and evaluation. To be of greatest usefulness, the objectives should be 
stated in terms of behavior. The statements need not reflect overt behavior 
that can be easily observed. Thinking effectively and forming conclusions 
on the basis of evidence are behaviors, just as are fair play in a basketball 
game and observing traffic regulations in driving an automobile. However, 
experiences in school are worth while only to the extent that they make 
а difference in what boys and girls do and are. Knowledge is important, 
but the reason for its importance is that it is fundamental to action. If it 
makes no difference in behavior, how can one be sure that it has served 
any function? It is not easy to set up objectives in terms of behavior, but 
after such objectives have been stated, determining the extent to which 
they have been achieved is easier than when objectives are stated in 
more traditional terms. Sharper statements subject to less misunderstand- 
ing can be made about behaving than about knowing. The following are 
Some of the specific objectives of this type which were set up by the 
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teachers of the College High School of the Colorado State Education 


at Greeley: 
Music 

1) He reads music at sight, with accuracy as to tone, rhythm, and interpre- 
tation. 

2) He sings or plays with good tone quality. 

3) Into group discussions he brings music information based on reading and 
listening. 

4) He works consistently for the purpose of developing better performance, 

5) He asks for help when he needs it to improve his performance. 

6) He listens to radio musical programs and attends musical shows and 
concerts. 

7) He participates in community music activities. 

8) He chooses suitable music for his own performance. 
Red Cross First Aid 

1) He correctly applies digital pressure for severe bleeding. 

2) He uses the tourniquet properly. 

8) He correctly applies bandages, splints, and compresses. 

4) He decides when it is necessary to use artificial respiration. 

5) He correctly applies artificial respiration. 

6) He correctly identifies what not to do at the scene of an accident. 

7) He analyzes symptoms and circumstances with precision, and applies 
the proper first-aid measures in cases of accident or illness. 

8) He meets the requirements for eligibility to a certificate issued through 
the National Red Cross. 
Social Studies 

1) He constructs and reads maps, graphs, and charts. 

2) He locates places referred to in the study of current problems. 

8) He explains current problems by recalling correct, significant, related 
historical information. 

4) He recognizes propaganda and prejudiced or otherwise unreliable infor- 
mation. 

5) He reads newspapers to secure appropriate information concerning сша 
rent problems. 

6) He reads magazines and pamphlets to secure appropriate information 
concerning current problems. 

7) He listens to radio programs and speakers to secure appropriate informa- 
tion concerning current problems. 

8) He expresses ideas by drawing or interpreting cartoons and pictures- 

9) He constructs bulletin boards and displays. 

10) He expresses ideas by using music, dramatics, or literature.” 


10 Ibid., pp. 102-104, Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals has set up for each of the 
“ten imperative needs of youth” statements characterizing a school seek- 
ing to meet these needs." These are not all stated in terms of pupil 
behavior. Some simply state a feature or facility that a high school should 
have, But even these reflect an intention to seek certain kinds of pupil 
behavior, and so knowledge of these check lists should be useful in help- 
ing schools formulate statements of behavior goals in terms of youth 
needs, and in evaluating course objectives to see to what extent different 
courses and the school as a whole are helping their youth to meet these 
needs. 

Throughout this book, in discussing all activities of the school, the 
authors have emphasized the importance of setting up objectives. In 
activities to be carried on by individuals or by groups, both in the com- 
munity and within the school, the key to all planning is the answer to the 
question: What are you trying to do? It is impossible for a school staff 
to assign marks that mean something to all concerned and that have any 
degree of accuracy until it has first determined what it wants students to 
do and be like as a result of their school experiences. Reports of progress 
in school will not be as good as they should be until they record evidence 
of what a student can do and what he is like as a person as well as what 
he knows. 


What Should Graduation Mean? 

It has always been difficult to know precisely and specifically 
what was meant by the high school diploma and by graduation from high 
school. Even when all subjects were prescribed in secondary schools, 
there were variations in requirements from one school to another. Since 
students have been allowed to choose many of their subjects of study, 
variations in programs have existed for individuals within each school. 
A total of at least fifteen units has usually been necessary for graduation 
from any approved high school; in fact, this is the only minimum constant 
requirement for all diplomas. 

As of January, 1948, most of the states required a total of sixteen units 
for graduation from high school; in California eighteen units were neces- 
sary for graduation; and in a few states only fifteen units were demanded. 


School Rate on the Ten Impera- 
1949, This is a revised and 
form in the April, 1949, 


ae William Ransom, “How Well Does Your High 
М], св of Youth?” NASSP Bulletin No. 164, October, 
i idated edition of the lists that appeared in preliminary 
Ssue of the Bulletin. 
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However, there was considerable variation in the particular subjects 
required in the different states. For example, in Michigan the only 
specified requirement was one-half unit in civics, but in Missouri eleven 
units were required in designated fields. 

In spite of these variations, the high school diploma has traditionally 
served as a selective instrument by representing quality in academic 
achievement. Even at the present time, since approximately half the 
young people of the nation are not graduated from high school, the 
diploma is often wrongly used by employers as a crude sieve for the selec- 
tion of employees. That is not only a poor sieve but its use is unjust to 
many nongraduates is known to all; we recognize that many able youth 
are among those who drop out of high school. Therefore, school staffs are 
realizing that the diploma is less and less a guarantee of quality and that 
this fact is an unavoidable and even desirable concomitant of the high 
school’s having become an institution in which all youth belong. 

The fact of graduation never was much of a guarantee of general, 
all-round, high-level ability, and it certainly ought not to be so regarded 
now either by the school or by the lay public. It is evidence only that a 
youth and his school have worked with reasonable diligence over a period 
of years, now ending at the twelfth grade, to make the most out of him 
that they could. It is not an opportunity that ought to be denied to any 
youth and is one which, when accepted by more and more youth, ceases 
to be the mark of distinction that it once may have been. 

Some schools attempt to make the diplomas more meaningful by using 
different forms of diplomas for graduates of different curriculums such 
as the college preparatory, the commercial, and the industrial. Other 
schools write in an appropriate place on the diploma, or on a certificate 
which may be attached to it, information about the activities a student 
has participated in, the subjects he has taken, and the marks he has 
received. Still other schools differentiate between the diploma as recog- 
nition of thoroughly satisfactory work and the certificate of completion, 
which recognizes less satisfactory work, or even the certificate of attend- 
ance, which recognizes nothing except actual attendance and reasonably 
good behavior. On the other hand, many schools hold that differentiate 
diplomas are not consistent with democratic procedures and for this 
reason issue the same diploma to students well prepared for college and 
to those whose actual achievements are comparatively low. As long 25 


12 Federal Security Agency, Requir d High School Students’ Programs 
(U.S. Office of Кып СУ) а nents and High 5с 99 ша Printing 
Office, Жылу, To n Circular No. 300; Washington, D.C.: Government 
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the differences in the diploma are calculated to indicate differences in the 
kind of educational opportunity pursued, they probably do little harm. 
When they begin to be nothing more than counterfeit diplomas, as at- 
tendance certificates usually are, they imply that there is such a thing as 
frst- and second-class high school graduation. 

Although graduates of high school are not as highly selected as they 
were fifty or a hundred years ago, there is reason to believe that as many 
students with superior academic achievements are graduated from high 
schools each year as were ever graduated in any previous year. However, 
in addition, there are graduated many students whose strengths are not 
in academic pursuits, and the high school graduate body, like the student 
body, has grown more heterogeneous. Comparable studies of high school 
graduates of Philadelphia in the years 1928 and 1938 indicated that such 
a situation existed in that city.’* Scores made on the same examinations 
by two groups of students, separated by an interval of thirty years, indi- 
cated that such a situation existed in the high schools of the state of 
Оһо The same situation was indicated by the scores made on the same 
eighth-grade examinations by students of Boston in 1845 and by students 
in sample cities of the United States in 1919." Our best graduates are as 
good as ever, but the typical graduate of a nonselective modern high 
school cannot be expected to be as good as the typical graduate of a 
selective school. This, however, is no reason to withhold the diploma from 
him or to offer a substitute in its place. 


Graduation Should Be within Reach of All 


The evidence of these and other similar investigations is reas- 
suring to those who take the time to evaluate it, but even if there were 
no such evidence, the function of the American high school would still 
be to serve all American youth. When the question is asked about who 
should be graduated from the high school which serves all American 
youth, the answer is obvious. Just as all who work reasonably well should 
make regular progress through the school, so in the end they should be 
graduated from it. Yet high school staffs and communities that actually 
adjust graduation requirements and practices to all youth face many com- 
plex problems. If they want all youth to be graduated, they also want each 


13 Philip A, Boyer and Hans C. Gordon “Have High Schools Neglected Academic 
chievement?” School and Society, XLIX (June 24, 1939), 810-812. 
а ‘Ralph W. Tyler, “How Сап We Improve High School Teaching?” School Re- 
р Vol. LVI, No. 7 (September, 1948). $ А Е 
NY. Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtes, Then and Now in Education (Yonkers, 

‘Y.: World Book Company, 1924), рр. 84-97. 
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one to achieve the highest standards of which he is capable. If they are 
willing for the high school diploma to have a less specific meaning than 
formerly, they want to be certain that appropriate persons and agencies 
understand as clearly as possible just what achievements are represented 
by each diploma. 

Each community needs professional and lay leaders to work together 
in developing sensible and consistent graduation policies and practices. 
Businessmen and employers should be told frankly that high school grad- 
uation does not mean precisely what it was supposed to mean in the past, 
but they should also be told how they can find out what it does mean, and 
their suggestions for improving graduation policies and practices should 
be solicited. 


Practices that Should Be Developed 


Each school staff should persistently and systematically attempt 
to define in terms of the behavior of students its objectives for the school 
and for each of the curriculums in the school. The defining of objectives, 
a difficult task requiring constant attention, is one that can easily consume 
too much time; furthermore, there is no point in developing objectives 
unless something is going to be done about them. The need is to get 2 
few objectives accepted by teachers, students, and patrons so that they 
can be continuously redefined, better understood, and more effectively 
implemented. Two fundamental aims that should be accepted by all are 
to prepare each student (1) to do his part as an effective citizen in the 
community, and (2) to do some kind of work or to pursue further study її 
another educational institution. These and similar objectives should 
receive attention and thought from teachers and from all groups inter- 
ested in the school, so that the objectives could serve as aids to under- 
standing and as guides for action. Most people in the community are 
interested in how well the school is doing and how much it is achieving, 
but they have only a slight basis for judging unless they know first what 
the school is trying to do. 

For each young person who leaves school without graduating, but 
especially for each graduate, the school staff should accept the responsi- 
bility of informing employers and college deans of his progress in attaining. 
his objectives and those of the school, so that his future work or study 
will be appropriate. No high school graduate should be admitted to college 
or employed on a job merely because he has a high school diploma, ап 
the general public should understand this. At the same time, howev®® 
the public should understand that the school staff has a professional judg- 
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ment about each graduate’s capabilities and is prepared to give this 
judgment with supporting evidence to appropriate persons and agencies. 
In 1935 Francis Т. Spaulding suggested that each high school diploma 
should become in fact an open letter of recommendation telling what the 
graduate is good for in terms that the out-of-school world will value. 
In part he said: 


It should be noted that this diploma does not call upon the school to certify 
the absolute completion of a pupil's education: it involves only the school’s 
statement that the pupil is prepared to make a competent beginning in some 
recognized form of out-of-school work or further study. The value of the 
diploma will obviously depend, however, on the definiteness of the school’s 
recommendation. Hence, the school should make every effort to insert in the 
diploma a description of a type of work or study which is really definite: 
“Stenographic work in a business office,” for example, or “Automobile repair- 
ing as a helper,” “General household service,” “Retail selling in a small store,” 
“Further study in a liberal arts college” (naming the college), “Further study 
in a training-school for nurses” (naming the school) .*® 


There are good reasons for the failure of many high schools to approve 
Spaulding’s suggestion of making each diploma an open letter of recom- 
mendation. More specific information than he proposes is needed, and 
unless employers have helped develop these letters of recommendation, 
they are not likely to pay attention to them. There are advantages in 
issuing the same diploma to all graduates as a recognition of effort and 
in using other instruments for placement purposes. 

During World War II an attempt was made to develop a card which 
a high school graduate could carry with him to inform the armed services 
of his achievements. Similar efforts are now being carried on in the public 
schools in a number of large cities. These efforts should be extended and 
intensified. The same sort of rapport and understanding is needed between 
each high school and the employers of the community as now exists 
between many high schools and the: colleges, which have learned by 
experience that they can depend upon the recommendations that the 
high school principals and guidance workers make about individual 
Students, 

That all who have attended school and worked with a reasonable 
degree of diligence should be graduated does not mean that standards 
Will be lax, but that they will be different for individuals. Each student 


Чоп,” Harvard Teachers 


16 Francis T. Spaulding, “Graduation without Equivoca 
+ Spaulding р on of the Harvard Edu- 


Record, У, No. 3 (June, 1985), 152. Reprinted by permissi 
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should be held to what are, for him, high standards of achievement, but 
he will not grow and develop unless the challenges presented are within 
his capacities to achieve. Graduation therefore cannot mean that a fixed 
minimum achievement in anything can be attained by all; it should mean 
that each has achieved in terms of his capacity. If appropriate educational 
opportunities are offered and a student will not make a real effort to 
profit from them, he should not be graduated. If the compulsory school 
age has been reached, he may withdraw from school or he may be 
required to withdraw when he fails to make a respectable effort, or when 
his presence in school is a threat to the welfare of other students. 

Graduation exercises and practices in the American universal secondary 
school should be as appropriate to their purposes as traditional gradua- 
tion practices are appropriate to the European selective secondary school. 
Granting the same diploma to all graduates will tend to make one cur- 
riculum as respectable as another and to reduce the influence of the 
diploma as an extrinsic motivating influence. In gestures to avoid the 
extrinsic motivating influence of college diplomas, it has often been 
facetiously suggested that all Americans should be granted degrees of 
А.В. or B.S. at birth. The awarding of indistinguishable diplomas is an 
actual step in eliminating extrinsic motives. A student may more easily 
choose a curriculum because of his intrinsic interest and without regard 
for the amount of prestige that the general public may accord it. 

Each graduate who represents the attainment of any important kind 
of adult competence should be honored. Social, civic, occupational, and 
recreational competence should be recognized, along with the ability to 
perform on paper-and-pencil tests. The evidence of the competence of 
graduates should be as objective as possible, and, lacking valid tests, we 
school should be slow to distinguish among graduates for fear of dis- 
criminating against some of them. To be graduated with honors shoul 
mean that one has shown willingness to enter the initial stages of com 
munity citizenship and that one has, when compared to other youre 
adults, comparatively high ability to participate in the major activities 
of adult life. 

The graduates should have a vital part in planning the grad 
exercises as a means of interpreting their activities and progress 
community. The community is much more interested in the graduates 
than in an outside commencement speaker, and it is interested not only 
in academic activities but in all the activities of the school. Student герге 
sentatives on the program should be chosen on the basis of leadership 


uation 
to the 
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and their ability to speak or demonstrate competence in a worth-while 
accomplishment. The graduation activities themselves should serve as 
a rich learning experience for young adults and as a means of represent- 
ing to the community the many-sided activities of its most important 


institution. 


American secondary-school men and women have a body of ideals and 
theory from which to develop a really appropriate concept of what graduation 
means. That they have begun to develop practices in harmony with such a 
concept everyone knows who is familiar with what many secondary schools are 
doing to provide normal and regular progress of all willing youth through 
high school to graduation. That a different concept of graduation is being 
accepted by many schools is also apparent to one who inquires into the new 
and unique character which some schools are giving to their graduation exer- 
cises. What is most needed is a more vigorous educational leadership that will 
accelerate the rate at which faculties and communities are able to formulate 
and accept educational programs and practices that are as appropriate to the 
new American universal secondary school as the older ones were to the European 
selective secondary school.‘* 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. If a school rigidly followed a system of promotion based on achievement 
in subjects, what would be the effect on the age range of students? on retarda- 
tion? on withdrawal from school? 

9. If a school rigidly followed a system of social-age promotion what would 
happen to the age range of students? to the range of achievement in subjects? 
to retardation? to withdrawal from school? 

3. What happens with respect to the above in schools that simultaneously 
use both of these bases for promotion? 

4. Is there a difference between “flexible” standards and no standards of 
Promotion? 

5. What points would you make in speaking to a group of citizens of a 
community in favor of or in opposition to making high school graduation freely 
available to all who attend high school and make a reasonable effort at their 
schoolwork? 

б. By what line of reasoning could a school defend a policy of denying 
Sraduation to a student on account of a low standard of citizenship? What 
Would you suggest as indicating such low standards of citizenship as to consti- 
tute grounds for refusing graduation? 

N oe French, “What Should Graduation from the И И 
National ee No. 94, December, 1940, p. 51. Reprinted by pe 
ucation Association. 
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CHAPTER 20 


BUILDING STANDARDS OF GROUP CONTROL 


The real end of discipline in the school is to help each student 
grow into a responsible, self-controlled person, able and willing to play 
his part as a potential homemaker, worker, and citizen. There are high 
schools where a high level of individual self-control is in evidence and 
where it is the fashion for student groups to exercise a large measure ot 
responsibility over their life and activities. Parents are eager for their 
children to enter such a school and be influenced by it. Such a school 
does not become an outstanding example of American democratic living 
at its best because of obedience to snappy commands issued in military 
fashion or because of stern punishments meted out to all who dare to 
break institutional regulations. It is probable that such a school grew 
gradually into this type of institution under the farseeing leadership of 
a wise principal and an intelligent and sympathetic faculty. It is also 
likely that these faculty members did not start out with discipline as 
their foremost objective. They simply encouraged students to set more 
worthy goals teward which to work. They kept students busy doing things 
in which they were interested. They gradually made students more and 
more responsible for the organized life of the school, and the positive 
approach came to pervade the entire institution. Disciplinary crises were 
avoided, few disciplinary problems and situations appeared, and as a 
by-product good discipline became the rule. In all probability, neither 
the student body nor the teaching staff regarded the principal as a disci- 
Plinarian, although a part of the reputation of every high school prin- 
cipal rests upon his success in encouraging good discipline. Everyone 
gives it a high rating among the objectives he wants the school to achieve, 
and no one claims that a high school can be considered a success unless 
it has good discipline. 


What Good Discipline Is 

Discipline has so many different meanings that it needs to be 
defined before it is discussed. To some it means submissiveness to order 
and control; to some it means drill; to some it means training through 
Punishment and suffering; to some it means simply consciously planned 
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behavior and is called good or bad discipline as the behavior is approved 
or disapproved. At times it may properly be any one or a combination 
of these different concepts. However, because discipline has to be learned 
and because it involves the total of personality, the development of 
discipline in a person or in the groups that make up a high school student 
body is a slow, gradual process. The best standards of discipline are 
attained only if the individual or group realizes that certain practices are 
necessary for growth and achievement, and, accordingly, is willing to 
practice self-discipline. An individual has self-discipline when he can 
set a goal for himself and then make whatever sacrifices and efforts are 
necessary to attain it. Discipline is the control of behavior in the light of 
purpose. This is likewise true of a group. Discipline is manifested when- 
ever the thoughts and actions of a person or a group are controlled so 
that nothing interferes with the attainment of a goal. If the goal sought 
by one group is a worthy one, we may approve the discipline exhibited in 
its attainment. If the goal is unworthy, however, we may not be inclined 
to approve the evidence of discipline manifested in what may actually 
be the same conduct. For instance, if a class moves quietly through a 
corridor to another room to pursue its work we approve the evidence 
of control. If it does the same thing to avoid doing its regular work, 
we would not approve this evidence of control, Even when а goal is 
worthy, no person or group should feel entirely free to organize thoughts 
and actions in any possible way that is effective in attaining that 
goal, for there are wrong as well as right ways of attaining worthy 
goals. 

Goals and methods of attaining them vary enormously. At different 
ages an individual's goal may be a pocket knife, a bicycle, an automobile, 
a house, or a college education for his children. Any one of these goals 
could be acquired by theft or by well-directed effort and the diligent 
husbanding of resources. The more mature individual is able to wait 
longer for the achievement of his goals, and his eventual satisfactions ате 
likely to be more complex and socialized. The goal of a group may be 
winning a fight with a gang from another neighborhood, winning а ball 
game, presenting an assembly program, building a better community, p 
improving world citizenship. Good discipline means one kind of behavior 
if the goal of the group is to present an assembly program, and another 
if the goal is to win a ball game. In the same way, running and shouting 
in a school corridor between classes is evidence of poor discipline because 
it interferes with the current goal of the group, but it may be appropriate 
behavior for a small group eager to fill a commitment for the high school 
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band on a Saturday afternoon. It is often difficult to determine whether 
discipline is good or bad until we know its purpose. 

Establishing good discipline, then, is a dual problem. First, there is 
need for getting the acceptance of the best goals that it is possible to have 
а person or a group accept. Then there is the problem of pursuing the goal 
by means which do not violate the rights of others. Every game has its 
rules—different from those of all other games—but the rules for any 
particular game have been developed because they make that game 
better than it would have been under different rules. Just so in the pursuit 
of any particular goal by a person or a group in a high school, there are 
appropriate ways of seeking the goal that do not violate the rights of 
others and ignore their feelings. Goal seeking by ways that do not take 
the rights and feelings of others into account is not legitimate, no matter 
how effective the means may be. Thus the best discipline is exhibited in 
a school when all its members have fully accepted the best of goals and 
when these goals are sought under self-imposed controls that take the 
other fellow into account. No wonder good discipline in a high school 
is so much more of a problem than it was in the day when it was thought 
of as nothing more than blind obedience to authority. 


School and Military Discipline 

The brief reference early in this chapter to military discipline 
may have surprised the readers. But schools are often compared unfavor- 
ably in the matter of discipline to the army, the assumption being that 
the army believes in one kind of discipline and the schools in another. 
However, the best authorities in both the army and the schools agree on 
certain principles, ideals, and methods of discipline and reject others. 
Moreover, both in the army and in the schools, as a matter of practice, 
the approved. principles, ideals, and methods are often violated by those 
who are actually in charge of discipline. Both have the problem of putting 
their professed high standards of discipline into actual practice. Prin- 
cipals should realize that authorities in the army want the same kind of 
discipline that they themselves do and that both school and army dis- 

Ciplinary methods as practiced leave something to be desired. 
There are great differences between teaching in the army and 
in the schoolroom. Drill and obedience are relatively more important in the 
army, because survival may depend upon automatic response by a fixed 
mode of conduct during a time of terrible crisis. These qualities are also 
important in the school in any emergency; put relatively seldom in school 
°r in civil life is instantaneous and automatic response by a fixed mode 
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of conduct the difference between life and death as it frequently is in 
war. On the other hand, forthright, free self-expression is much more 
essential in educational than in military activities, and flexibility and 
cooperation are required when it is desired to arrive at common under- 
standings through group discussions. In spite of such differences, many 
principles successfully used by the army to build discipline during war- 
time apply to civilian as well as to military instruction. Indeed, many of 
the principles used by military leaders are based upon a recognition of 
the principles of mental hygiene, as is shown by the following excerpts 
slightly adapted from FM22-5, War Department Field M anual, “Leader- 
ship, Courtesy and Drill,” which went into effect February 1, 1946, by 
order of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, and are in 
harmony with those which General George C. Marshall approved when 
he was Chief of Staff, for use during World War II. 


Leadership. A military commander deserves to be called a “leader” when 
his subordinates . . . have confidence in him rather than because they fear 
the consequences of disobedience [p. 4]. 


It is especially true in the high school that leadership depends upor 
confidence rather than upon fear. Leadership cannot really be assigned 
on the basis of status; it must be earned through service in cooperative 
activities. When teachers and students have learned through experience 
that a principal works for the good of the group, recognizes and encour- 
ages the special abilities of members of the group, makes more wise 
decisions than bad ones, and abides by group decisions in problems that 
concern all the group, he exerts a leadership based upon confidence. This 
is a justifiable basis for obedience, whereas fear of consequences as the 
chief basis for control of the school is neither justifiable nor effective. 


Frankness in admitting error. . . . The leader should not bluff—the men 
will sense it immediately [p. 3]. 

. . . Indecision, or hasty decisions which must be changed, destroy confi- 
dence. Stubborn adherence to faulty decision creates resentment . - , [рр. 10- 
11]. 


Many beginning administrators, and teachers as well, fear to lose 


dignity and the respect of others through being wrong ОГ through being 
ridiculed. Anyone who makes decisions makes some mistakes and cannot 
be expected to be always right. A confession that one is uninformed, 
unless it must be made too frequently, is disarming, and a request for 
help in securing information is an excellent basis for good teamwork. The 
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fear of ridicule often causes disciplinary problems where a sense of humor 
and a willingness to laugh at oneself would dispel them. If motives and 
purposes are good, real respect and leadership in the school do not melt 
away when students discover that they can occasionally correct mistakes 
of teachers and administrators. 


Fairness and poise. Everyone resents injustice and favoritism. In assigning 
duties, recognizing merit, granting privileges, or awarding punishment, the 
leader must be just and impartial . . . [p. 12]. 

. .. Ridicule, sarcasm and insulting remarks create resentment and should 
never be employed. Surliness and uncontrolled anger indicate lack of poise 
and self-control, often revealing inability and lack of knowledge [p. 13]. 


All conferences between a principal and a student should be conducted 
with firmness but with fairness and an attitude of good will. Until the 
facts that сап be agreed upon reveal the student's responsibility for a 
mistake, he should be dealt with as though he were entirely innocent. 
The principal should be generous in accepting the word of a student 
unless it is known to be false. It is better that he be imposed upon than 
that he make the mistakes of being overly suspicious and of accusing 
falsely. If he does distrust a student, he should not let the student be 
aware of his distrust but should seek other means of discovering the 
truth. Students generally have a keen sense of justice that will grow and 
flourish in a favorable environment. However, it will shrink in an envi- 
ronment where fairness is lacking in any degree. All these facts are, of 
course, as true for every member of the staff as they are for the prin- 
cipal. The principal seldom asks one student to give information about 
another because he believes that there is greater chance of a student’s 
being dependable in the larger communities of his city, state, and nation 
if he first develops loyalty and dependability in his most intimate rela- 
tionships. It requires considerable skill to select the few and extreme 
Occasions on which a person ought to give information because he 
believes it would be greatly harmful to the group if he does not give it. 
Both in the army and in the school, if a disciplinarian does not main- 
tain his self-control he loses face and becomes merely another disturbed 
Individual, Students understand very well that those who give way to 
anger are demonstrating weakness. Moreover, an angry disciplinarian is 
likely to exhaust his resources for improving behavior by immediately 
Prescribing an extreme procedure that he may later be unwilling or 
unable to carry out. He should do and say as little as he can and still get 
results, If some procedures or punishments are always kept in reserve, the 
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disciplinarian continues to be a resourceful person of influence in any 
negotiations that follow. 


Using commendation. Commendation is more effective than criticism, but 
indiscriminate praise reduces the value of commendation, and failure to point 
out faults is unjust... [p. 12]. 


Discipline and morale should be positive rather than negative. They 
are not improved by scolding and thus magnifying the importance of 
undesirable actions, but rather by emphasizing, commending, and encour- 
aging activities which are well done. And yet praise must be discrimi- 
nating to be of value. Principals and teachers are not fair to students 
if they fail to provide objective appraisal of mistakes and successes and 
to encourage students to evaluate their own activities as well. Usually 
signs of disapproval are shown too quickly; on the other hand, evidence 
of approval is too slowly and too seldom shown. 


Accepting responsibility. When things go wrong in his unit, the leader 
is loyal to his men and accepts full responsibility without attempting to evade 
it through excusing himself or blaming a subordinate [p. 14]. 


The self-discipline of the principal and teachers is more often tested 
than that of students. They have more opportunities to express their 
loyalty to the school, their willingness to sacrifice for it, and their capacity 
for assuming responsibilities. Presumably decisions in а school system 
are made after due consideration and with appropriate consultations, but 
when they have been made, the principal and teachers should accept full 
responsibility for carrying them out, and withhold any criticisms until 
there is a proper time and place for expressing them. 

Teachers and administrators tear down their own discipline if by direct 
statement or by innuendo they fail to support one another. The ideal of 
professionally ethical conduct is a united front to students and to the 
public, with appropriate opportunity provided for the expression of dif- 
ferences of interest or opinion. 


Understanding obedience best. . . . American qualities of initiative and 


resourcefulness function best when obedience is inspired by an understanding 
of the objective and by loyalty to a cause, a leader, or a team. - - [р. 6]. 


Wherever people live and work, some rules and regulations are needed 
so that necessary activities can be carried on effectively, whether thes¢ 
activities are studying, writing, talking, or mining coal. However, СОЙ" 
formance should be based upon an intelligent understanding of the re 
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sonableness and desirability of the rules and an appreciation of the need 
for authority in our social structure. 

In the school, even more than in the army, the emphasis should be on 
voluntary subordination based upon an understanding of the goals of the 
group. Loyalty to a cause well understood and confidence in the team 
provide a framework within which initiative and resourcefulness can grow 
and function effectively. When the leaders of the military subscribe 
unequivocably to intelligent obedience based upon understanding of 
the goals or objectives to be sought, what high school principals can 
legitimately demand blind and unquestioned obedience from teachers 
and students? 


Reform, the objective of punishment. When necessary, the leader should 
punish promptly and justly, after fair warning. The punishment must be 
governed by the Articles of War and should be fitting to the offense and to 
the individual, considering his age, length of service, and personal characteris- 
tics. In administering punishment, the leader must remain calm, impersonal, 
and dignified, He must never humiliate a subordinate in the presence of others 
when it can be avoided [p. 8]. 


In the school, when a student misbehaves, the problem of the teacher 
and the school is not how to punish the student but how to devise learn- 
ing experiences that will influence his behavior and growth as well as 
the behavior of the group to which he belongs. It is impossible appro- 
priately to influence the behavior of students by “slot machine justice” 
or by a prescribed form of punishment for every specific misdemeanor. 
Each student differs from his fellows, and learning experiences should 
be fitted to the individual by considering such factors as his age, home 
conditions, and personal characteristics, as the Manual says they should 
be in the army. High school students generally are alert to variations of 
conditions for individuals within a group, and usually can see the justice 
involved in different prescriptions for what appears to be the same offense. 
If the group has a real question about the justness of the handling of a 
Student’s problem, probably the group should be given some under- 
standing of the situation. At times the whole group may be drawn in to 
assist in planning for the improvement of conditions to aid a single 
individual. 

There is an occasional conflict between what seems best for the indi- 
Vidual and what seems best for the group. In such cases an attempt should 
be made to find a solution that is harmful to neither, but, if this cannot 
be found, the best interests of the largest number should be served. Un- 
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fortunately, this sometimes makes it necessary to remove an individual 
in order to save the team. This problem is considered at greater length 
later in this chapter. 


The Foundations of Good Discipline 

The foundations of good discipline are deeply imbedded in 
the program and life of the school. A well-housed school with a well- 
taught educational program adapted to its pupils has the basic attributes 
that contribute to good discipline. The lack of any of these tends to pro- 
duce a bad disciplinary situation that no amount of hard work on the 
part of principal and faculty can completely offset. Good and bad dis- 
ciplinary situations are by-products of good and bad school situations. 
Even in “bad” neighborhoods well-disciplined schools are often found. 
They are schools which the pupils and parents have come to recognize 
as serving their needs well. The principal who seeks to lay a sound 
foundation for really good discipline in his school will look deeply into 
its program and practices. So also one who seeks the fundamental cause 
of poor discipline will look far past the immediate situation if he is to 
discover the real causes. 


Developing School-Wide Attitudes and Policies on Discipline 


One way to begin to improve a poor disciplinary situation 5 
for the principal to lead the staff of the school in the developing of 
common understandings and working agreements concerning disciplinary 
aims and policies. If teachers have—and express by their actions—widely 
divergent opinions about these matters, students will be confused just 
as children in the home are confused when these conflicts arise between 
parents. Young people must come to feel that there are certain standards 
to which they must conform and certain limits within which they até 
free to act. It will seldom be possible to get agreements among teachers 
concerning the disposition of unusual problem cases, but it will be p> 
sible to get agreements on more common ones as a basis for better team- 
work, A starting point for the building of these common understanding 
can. be found in a discussion of such questions as the following: 

1) Considering the aims of our school, what is best and what is worst 
about our discipline? 

2) What are the minimum regulations that are needed to govern tr an 
in the halls, absences, tardiness, safeguarding of property, and the like? 

3) What part should be played by the students in establishing thes 
regulations? 
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4) What part should be played by the principal, by the teacher, and 
by students in enforcing these regulations and in extending self{-govern- 
ment opportunities? 

5) What opportunities for self-government of the student body are 
being overlooked or too little utilized? 

Since this entire book deals with high school management, there is a 
sense in which everything in it has a bearing on discipline. However, the 
quality of the management is especially relevant. Careful planning that 
allows school to begin on the first day with a minimum of contusion 
makes it easy for each student to begin his work with purpose and 
enthusiasm. A systematic procedure for checking absences, which causes 
every student to be reasonably certain that he will be asked to explain 
each of his absences, is a much greater encouragement to regular attend- 
ance than is a system of severe penalties. Opportunities for pilfering or 
cheating should be as few as possible. The use of exits and halls should 
be planned to prevent congestion likely to lead to disorder. Both extremes 
of too much or too little organization should be avoided throughout the 
school. 

The principal should make special arrangements to encourage good 
disciplinary situations. For example, substitute teachers should be given 
careful descriptions of past, present, and future activities of the classes 
they are to meet, and students should be encouraged to take pride in 
aiding substitute teachers with their difficult assigaments. Unless some 
such plans are made, it is to be expected that many classes taught by 
outside substitutes will respond to the situation by temporarily trans- 
forming themselves into small mobs. Group meetings of students should 
be encouraged to define and develop the ideals of the school, and assem- 
blies should be used to encourage good citizenship and school spirit. 
Successful achievements of the school and of individuals formerly or at 
present in the student body should be recognized in ways that encourage 
good citizenship. 

Group rivalries that stimulate all students to do their best for the benefit 
of the group can be used to build loyalties and to raise standards. How- 
ever, they are an instrument easily overemphasized or wrongly empha- 
sized. In the case of rivalries between schools, it is difficult to avoid 
building antagonisms toward other schools. 


Extraclass Activities 
A broad program of extraclass activities which provides oppor- 
tunities for all students to engage in interesting activities, to practice self- 
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control and self-direction, and to release energies and enthusiasms natur- 
ally, helps to prevent and alleviate behavior problems. Athletics allow 
students to release pent-up energies on the play field instead of in the 
classrooms. Because they provide a legitimate, worthy release, students 
do not seek a less satisfying one. Every student who acquires a skill or 
expresses an interest in any kind of wholesome activity adds to his satis- 
factions and reduces his frustrations. The worst behavior problems are 
found in those students who have few skills in which they can take pride 
and few wholesome interests in which they can lose themselves. The 
weakness in most programs of extraclass activities lies in the fact that 
there are students whom the programs fail to reach. Especially in large 
schools it is easy for some students to be overlooked and for the entire 
program of extraclass activities to be judged successful because of the 
performance of a few talented students. 


Guidance 


An effective guidance program reduces behavior problems 
simply because it makes certain that someone takes an interest in each 
student. Industry has found that some production increases can be ex- 
plained in no other way than by workers’ response to the interest and 
concern shown for their welfare as individuals. An effective guidance 
program reveals the direction in which the instructional program should 
be adjusted to avoid the weaknesses described in the following section. 
And finally, if dissatisfactions do exist and if behavior problems do occur, 
an effective guidance program should be helpful in adjusting them 
because it studies causes as well as symptoms. Moreover, it discovers 
the facts needed as a basis for proceeding intelligently to the tasks of 
adjustment. 


The Instructional Program 
decreases 


It has long been recognized that good teaching 
ng yealiza- 


problems of discipline. In recent years there has been increasi 
tion of the destructiveness of boredom and fatigue and of the part played 
by individual teachers in avoiding these poisons. For each teacher in ea 
class situation it is a complex problem requiring careful thought and plan 
ning. George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl have suggested that any dis- 
turbance in the satisfaction children get out of the work they do with 
their teachers is likely to reveal itself in the production of problem 
behavior. Some examples of problems of behavior due to poor instruc 
tional method which they cite follow: 
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Subject matter much too easy. Too much of the work ability of the students 
remains unchallenged and has to search for other outlets. 

Subject matter much too difficult. The emotion of frustration accompanies 
great stretches of the work. Research has proved beyond doubt that exposure 
to the frustration of not being able to do things well will produce tremendous 
aggression or restlessness in normal children. The result will be unavoidable 
diversions, taking pokes at each other, dropping and throwing things, irritability, 
and L-don’t-care attitudes, which lower behavioral inhibitions all over the place. 

Language of teachers too remote from the child’s developmental level, or 
from the native tongue ordinarily used on his social plane. If that is the case, 
the child feels out of place, not really wanted, or even looked down upon, 
and begins to show signs of social-outcast reactions and protest. 

Load of assignments too light. Then the feeling of progress in learning is 
lacking, which again reflects itself in a growing unwillingness to do any work 
for that subject because the time spent on it does not seem profitable in the end. 

Assignments badly planned, poorly explained, unfairly judged—with the 
result that typical “resentment behavior” pops out in little irritations. .. . 

Type of work or way of presentation too advanced—not clicking with the 
developmental needs of the children. For instance, lectures on nature in gen- 
eral are given at an age where a strong curiosity about animals’ bodies could 
easily be utilized for motivation. 

Type of work and presentation too infantile, compared to development level 
on which children happen to move emotionally. For instance, talks about sex 
and the flowers are too childlike, when youngsters are full of pride about their 
newly acquired pre-adolescent daring in sex exploration on a very different 
level indeed. 

Activities too much on a merely verbal level, leaving the normal motoric 
needs of growing children unchallenged for long stretches of time. Thus, we 
frequently find restlessness, noise, shuffling of feet, falling of chairs, and push- 
ing each other where too much discussion or lecturing substitutes for real par- 
ticipation and manipulative activities. 

Work badly scheduled as to sequences of different types, or ill-placed in 
terms of exhaustion and fatigue. For instance, the English poetry class is at the 
end of a long day after a baseball game, at which moment it seems to be especi- 
ally hard to excite manipulation-greedy sixth-graders about Shelley or Keats. t 


Good Teaching Methods 


When classes begin promptly and vigorously, when teachers 
are skillful in arousing and holding interest, and when teachers systemati- 
cally hold every member of the class responsible for all that takes place 


( 1 George V. Ѕһеуіакоу and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Т ‘oday’s Children and Youth 
Washington, D.C.: The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


4), pp. 45-46, Reprinted by permission of the Association, 
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during every minute of the class period, students have little time for 
misbehavior. 

If students are made aware of the goals in each subject they are study- 
ing, and of the fact that their progress toward those goals can be evalu- 
ated, they will even have an interest in a testing program. Achievement 
оп a standardized test or scale can be set as a goal in any class or in all 
the classes of a particular subject in the school, but before agreeing on 
such an objective, teachers and students should make sure that such a 
goal is the one toward which they really wish to work. In the case of 
rivalries among classes, it is important to make sure that each group ot 
students feels that the teacher is on its team. 

Young people learn to make decisions by experience in actually making 
decisions; they learn to assume responsibilities by having responsibilities 
actually given to them; they learn to respect others, to cooperate, to 
make compromises, and to be adaptable to changing conditions by 
actually carrying on group projects that involve all these activities. 
Cooperative class planning between pupils and teacher gives a won- 
derful opportunity for democratic action in the classroom. The teacher 
can always be the leader in the classroom, but the sooner students learn 
to be leaders, the better for them. Wherever students learn good citizen- 
ship by practicing it, sacrifices are made in routine efficiency and teachers 
spend much time in guiding students to do things they themselves could 
do with greater ease and dispatch. Training students to take the initiative 
in the work of the classroom, giving them the experience of finding the 
question as well as the answer—these are not easy assignments for a 
teacher, but they are а part of a teacher's responsibility. And this pro 
cedure can pay big dividends. In the long run, students grow more from 
their own doing than from that of their teachers. 


Student Participation in School Government 


Because students grow and learn most from activities that 
they plan and carry out, student participation in developing and con- 
trolling the life of the school is the most effective means of achieving 
good discipline. This does not mean suddenly allowing the students to 
govern themselves and their group activities, although after a period of 
practice and experimentation this result is not only conceivable but 
highly desirable. It means giving students practice in self-direction їй 
small areas at first and allowing them to assume greater responsibilities 
as they demonstrate ability to carry them. Young people learn to be good 
citizens by practicing the activities good citizens carry on, just as they 
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learn to be effective speakers by practice in speaking. The amount and 
degree of responsible self-direction that a student body exercises through 
its elected officers and bodies should be gradually increasing in any high 
school. Only thus can a school hope to provide the maximum amount of 
opportunity for self-direction that is the end of all good discipline. 

It is essential, however, that each area which the students are going 
to control be clearly defined and that they be given the responsibility for 
success or failure in it. Otherwise the responsibility will not be a real one 
for them, and they will not take it seriously. It is important that at any 
one time students be given only those responsibilities which they under- 
stand, which they are ready and willing to undertake, and at which they 
have a better than even chance for reasonable success. Complete failure 
sometimes teaches a good lesson; experienced too often, it leads only to 
more failure, Student participation cannot be imposed; it should be offered 
and encouraged to grow into vigor and self-reliance. 

During the twenties a large high school in the Middle West had suc- 
cessful self-governing study halls that enrolled almost all the students in 
the school, Students selected their own proctors, who excluded those who 
interfered in any way .with the conscientious work and study that were 
the accepted standards in each study hall. In general, those who were 
excluded keenly felt the reproof by their peers, whose judgment they 
respected and whose favorable opinion they sought. Visitors who came to 
observe the study halls saw a project in student participation that had 
the enthusiastic support of the entire faculty and student body. It was 
difficult for them to realize that it had begun as a very small project 
involving just a few students; that ten years or 50 had been required for 
it to grow slowly and soundly into the thought and action patterns of the 
entire school; and that students were administering discipline to their 
peers only in the form of temporary exclusion from the group. Excluded 
students were not reported to the principal for further discipline. 

These characteristics are typical of most successful projects that pro- 
vide for student participation in school government. Although a good 
over-all organization, generally called a student council, should be терге- 
sentative of every student in the school, there is no point in organizing 
such a council until students understand its function and recognize the 
heed for it, and until the principal and faculty are willing to see it begin 
to be and to become a representative and responsible self-governing 
agency, It takes a good deal of experience in informal projects involving 
а small number of students in each, to bring a student body to the atti- 
tudes and understandings that will make possible the success of an all- 
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school council. Students and faculty must have a clear understanding 
of the organization, its scope and functions, They must understand the 
areas where students have real authority and responsibility and recognize 
other areas where they are cooperating with the principal and board of 
education in carrying out state law or the board’s policies in the schools 
under its control. The procedure in developing student participation 
should be slow enough so that all can be prepared for cach successive 
step, but the usual danger is that principals are so slow in developing 
student participation that many opportunities for building self-control are 
neglected. 

A decision to assign responsibilities for disciplinary action to student 
boards or groups should be made with great caution. Students often resent 
disciplinary action imposed by their peers much more than they resent 
it when imposed by faculty members. Parents also frequently resent it 
and may add many complications. Students are likely to be severe in their 
judgments and ruthless in carrying them out, even when they are trying 
to be fair and objective. They may tend to settle cases on a personal basis. 
Even where penalties are left to the principal, the onus of detecting and 
reporting offenses is unpleasant and likely to divide students into antago- 
nistic groups. Though there are examples of schools where it has been 
successful, in most schools where it has been tried, student assumption 
of responsibilities for direct disciplinary action has been unsatisfactory 
chiefly because serious misbehavior is a problem to be solved by indi- 
vidual diagnosis and counselling rather than by assessing penalties. 

To the extent that the assumption of responsibility for disciplinary 
action encourages students to think of their self-governing body as а 
punishing agency, they are forming a warped idea of the function of self- 
government. The functions of the “police state” are punitive and restric- 
tive, whereas the functions of democratic government tend more and more 
to be positive and releasing. In a modern democratic state and in а 
technological age government can fulfill its aims in no other way. Policing 
becomes relatively less and less its principal purpose and activity. If high 
school students get the idea that their own government is principally а 
police force because they feel its presence most often as a punishing 
agency, they are not being educated for participation in democratic group 
life as well as they could be. 


The Student Council 


If a student body is to participate in school government in any 
organized way, the student council or its equivalent will be needed. TO 
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the extent that a student council helps the student body set standards, 
adopt goals, and plan ways of working to reach them, it is concerned 
with guiding and controlling conduct and hence is an agency of school 
discipline in the most constructive sense. Its importance as a part of the 
high school’s educational program is stressed elsewhere; here it will be 
considered only as an agency for improving group life in the school. There 
is a voluminous literature concerning the methods of organizing student 
councils, the steps in the process, and suitable activities for the councils. 
In addition to a national association of student councils, state associations 
exist in many states. The publications of the National Self-Government 
Committee are available in the Division of Secondary Education of the 
United States Office of Education, and the office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals in Washington offers special helps 
for workers with student councils. The Bulletin of the latter organization 
listed a set of five criteria of a good student council in one of its issues.” 
The five standards, or criteria, with three especially pertinent subpoints 
for each criterion, are as follows: 


Criterion One 


A good Student Council possesses power, authority, and responsibility. 
2. It proposes and carries out activities for the improvement of the 
school... . 
8. It co-ordinates the extracurriculum activities of the school, enlisting the 
entire school personnel in so doing. . . . 
5. Its source of power lies in the delegation to it by the Principal of author- 
ity and responsibility for action within specific or general areas; . . . 


Criterion Two 


A good Student Council practices accepted democratic principles in its opera- 

tions; its Constitution and By-Laws are carefully planned and democratically 
Conceived. . . , 

8. Student units which elect representatives must be small enough so that 

they can keep close contact with the activity of their representatives. . . . 

11. The Council accepts responsibility for its failures as well as its suc- 


cesses. s a 
17. Planning in a democratic manner on the part of leaders precedes the 
initiation of most activities. . . . 


? From “Standards of a Good School Council,” a study for a doctoral dissertation 


by Robert C. Vanderlip, School of Education, The George Washington University; 
Į Printed in the NASSP Bulletin No. 124, October, 1944, рр. 105-115. Used here 
Y Permission of the National Education Association. 
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Criterion Three 


A good Student Council is supported on the part of the faculty and Principal 
by a true understanding of the Council's role; in addition, the attitude of the 
Principal and faculty is sympathetic. . . . 
2, The necessary means are taken to keep the faculty continuously informed 
of the role of the Council. . . . 
8. The Principal and faculty demonstrate their faith and confidence in the 
Council by calling upon it for assistance. . . . 
4, Steps are taken whenever necessary to acquaint the entire student body 
with the Council’s purposes, functions, problems, and activities, to the 
end that it will receive maximum student interest and support. ... 


Criterion Four 


A good Student Council has a sound functioning organization. . . - 

1. The Council operates by the authority and according to the provisions 
of a Constitution formally adopted and regularly ratified by the student 
Боду. ... 

7. The Adviser or Sponsor of the Council is its Counselor; he is expected 
to aid the Council in ways to promote its success although he is to 
maintain a secondary place when it makes decisions; he cannot veto 
action of the Council, except in cases in which the Principal is also 
the Adviser... . 

8. The Council must be given the opportunity to experiment, to be on its 
own; it has the right to fail as well as succeed. . . . 


Criterion Five 
An effective Student Council has prestige, and enlists the ready cooperation 
of the student body. .. . 
2. The student body understands the purposes of the Council. . • • 
7. Student Council projects are worth while and challenging. . - - 
14. The Student Council encourages students to: 
a. Be free to express opposition to any project which, in their opinion, 
is open to serious question. 
b. Be alert to weaknesses in the school and show their concern in @ 
cooperative way to do something about such weaknesses. 
c. Develop a sense of civic duty that will encourage them to сапу out 
all assignments. 


Although it is desirable for schools to develop over-all organizations 
to guide the participation of students in school government, such supe! 
vision is not actually necessary. The over-all organization is not expected 
to affect the kinds of participation carried on in clubs, in classrooms; mu 
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in groups organized for specific purposes such as school beautification 
and safety. Indeed, practice in many smaller groups is a good preparation 
for the final organization of the all-school council or governing body. 


Meeting Disciplinary Emergencies 

The all-important work of the principal should be to establish 
a fundamentally sound school situation from which good discipline is a 
natural outgrowth. Obviously, this is a long, hard task. In the meanwhile, 
a reasonably orderly social situation must be maintained by almost any 
means, or there is no hope of even the beginning of a good disciplinary 
situation. The principal has the responsibility of protecting the health, 
welfare, safety, and comfort of the great majority of the students against 
the minority as best he can, pending the time when an improved school 
situation will begin to generate its own discipline. The temptation is to 
be satisfied with the externally enforced discipline that may be neces- 
sary at times of emergency, and, instead of accepting it as a temporary 
means of reaching a really good disciplinary situation, to begin accepting 
it as an end in itself. This kind of disciplinary situation always has to be 
understood as the semblance of good discipline and not as the really good 
discipline with which this chapter is concerned. 


Methods—Remedial Procedures 


Even in the best situation, needs will arise for remedial treat- 
ment and for the discouragement and prevention of unsocial behavior. 
A healthy adolescent should be expected to present behavior problems 
from time to time during his struggles to attain status as an adult. In his 
efforts to establish new relationships with his age mates of both sexes, an 
adolescent is likely to be thrown occasionally into a situation where to 
teact healthfully is to be a behavior problem. Administrators and teachers 
should be careful students of the needs and characteristics of the adoles- 
cent youth with whom they work. 


Some Basic Principles 


There are at least three principles that should be basic in the 
thinking of administrators and staff members as they deal with young 
offenders and attempt to improve their behavior. First, problems that 
indicate social and emotional maladjustments of students are more serious 
than those that denote active disturbance of school routine. Many teachers 
are inclined to be sensitive to behavior difficulties that directly frustrate 
adult purposes or annoy adult susceptibilities. Actually, offenses such as 
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lying about others, inattention in class, and careless work habits indicate 
a lack of personal adjustment and are much more serious than mis- 
demeanors that irritate teachers, such as whispering, impertinence, and 
smoking. 

Second, the source of disciplinary problems arising from maladjust- 
ments often cannot be judged by what students do and say. What a 
student says is disturbing him may not be the real factor at all, and 
antagonism expressed toward a teacher may really be antagonism toward 
a member of his family or of his gang. Apparent insolence may be merely 
a complete lack of good manners. 

Third, because people vary greatly and because the same individual 
does not always react in the same way, it is very difficult to generalize 
about disciplinary problems. Each one demands a separate analysis and 
procedures designed to bring about improvement that will be slow and 
gradual at best. 


Group Analyses 


Although those who speak and write about disciplinary prob- 
lems generally focus their attention upon the individual, two careful 
students have made the following generalization about the disciplinary 
difficulties of individuals and groups: 


Only about 10 percent of all cases of school discipline are simple cases of 
“individual disturbances” clear and proper. About 30 percent of the cases at 
least are cases where problem behavior is produced entirely by group psycho- 
logical inadequacies of school life. About 60 percent of the cases seem to us 
to involve both personal case history of the individual and some deficiency 2 
the psychological structure of the group. This means, then, that at least 90 


percent of all discipline cases are in dire need of group psychological Д 
апа consideration.? 


Probably most high school principals would disclaim any ability to pr 
vide group psychological analysis. And yet there are many fundamenta 
questions affecting groups that professionally trained principals are ү 
qualified to answer. Are dissatisfactions within the group being cause 

by bad curriculum planning? Are standards for group behavior (00 high 
or too low? Does the group feel too much autocratic pressure, OF isto? 
little leadership being provided? Is the group under a strain pecause of 
sudden changes in the school or in other aspects of the environment? Are 
there enough common interests or background experiences in each 0 


2 Sheviakov and Redl, op. cit., p. 44. 
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the various groups as they are organized? These are questions that prin- 
cipals can answer and do something about. 

Many group difficulties, however, are more complex. Tensions and fric- 
tions between individuals or cliques are neither easily understood nor 
readily improved. Frictions may come from bad leadership within a 
group, from an overemphasis upon competition, or from a natural and 
normal situation in which individuals are competing with one another 
for places of leadership. Group life for adults does not always run 
smoothly, and there is good reason to expect even more friction among 
youth as they try themselves out in the process of growing up. 

Sometimes groups of students behave as if they were personally antag- 
onistic to everything about the school and to the principal in particular. 
It may be necessary for the principal to take steps which will achieve a 
change in surface behavior, even though he knows that thereby he is 
making no progress in changing fundamental attitudes. In any event, the 
principal should maintain the attitude of a physician and persistently 
probe for the causes of misbehavior. Students do not suddenly become 
possessed by demons. In some way they have learned the behavior they 
are exhibiting. No one has taught it deliberately, but it has been taught 
inadvertently. In all probability the personal antagonisms to the school 
that seem to exist are not real but are surface expressions of difficulties 
which are much deeper. Someone about the school should know each 
individual and group and make intensive efforts to analyze each situation 
and to find the real causes of difficulties. 

The prescribing of punishments for groups offers many difficulties, 
and experienced principals tend to avoid it unless the offense is of an 
extremely serious nature and unless every member of the group is defi- 
nitely involved. It is a mistake to punish the many for the mistakes of the 
few. Group conferences are often effective because they make it possible 
for all facts to be brought into the open and for all issues to be defined. 
They dispel false rumors and provide a sound basis for the building of 
an intelligent public opinion. Social disapproval is the greatest deterrent 
to misbehavior. Students are very sensitive to the opinions of their age 
mates, and strong school pride and loyalty create uncomfortable condi- 
tions for offenders who have harmed the school. 

School strikes are an outgrowth of unrecognized group tensions. They 
may be expected to occur in high schools in a country that is as yet 
unable to settle some adult difficulties without them. They are very 
annoying to faculties, to school executives, and to parents, especially when 
they occur in upper-class communities where it is customary to regard 
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a strike as a screen for subversiveness. School strikes are to be deprecated 
because they usually reveal an arbitrary and unjust act or position on the 
part of someone in authority; a sudden change in policy or plan without 
prior efforts to have student understanding of a matter which is of more 
importance to students than the adults realized; or sudden and intem- 
perate action on the part of student leaders with little or no effort to get 
a situation settled by “peaceful” means. They can usually be prevented 
where any degree of un“erstanding has been built up between student 
leaders and the school staff. When they occur they have to be settled by 
arbitration and conciliation just as any strike must be settled. Expressions 
of horror, browbeating tactics, and arbitrary acts by adult authorities 
calculated to put “children” in their places are of no avail. Someone who 
is willing to go into the matter calmly and patiently with representatives 
of the striking students has to enter the picture and work out the best 
solution possible. A more fundamental study of the underlying causes 
then needs to be made to reduce the chances of future strikes. 


Dealing with Individuals 


A properly conducted personal conference is the first step in 
analyzing a student’s problem and in helping him to see it from the stand- 
point of others. Even where the misbehavior of a group is involved, the 
most effective procedure involves a personal conference with each шеш- 
ber of the group. It should be conducted by one staff member so that 
no individual student will feel that he is being placed at a disadvantage 
by a “gang” of teachers. For first offenders, especially, many problems can 
be adjusted by persuasion and suggestions. 

In difficult cases a personal conference may be nothing but the first 
step and a means of beginning to secure the facts upon which procedures 
for adjusting a student’s behavior may be based. Principal Elmer H. 
Garinger of the Central High School at Charlotte, North Carolina, lists 


different types of devices which have been effective in that school, a$ 
follows: 


Devices directed toward the student are: 


р 


. Persuasion and suggestion 
. Improving the health of the pupil 
Frequent reporting to parents 
. Providing food and clothing for the pupil when needed 
Assignment of the problem pupil to some one teacher for guidance 


оро б 
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f, Asking some adult in the community to accept responsibility for guidance 
of the pupil. 


Devices directed to the school environment are: 


a. Adjustment of the entire program of the pupil to his capacities and 
abilities 

b. Encouragement of the pupil to join a club 

с. Giving the problem pupil a position of some responsibility 

4. Change of course or of teacher 

e. Use of school funds to encourage known but undeveloped interests 

f. Transfer to another school. 


Devices directed to the outside environment are: 


. Visiting the home of the pupil 

. Obtaining work for the problem case 

. Recommending a change in methods of control to the parents 

. Securing a camp scholarship or membership in an outside school organiza- 
tion for the рир.“ 


aon 


Dr. Garinger believes that among the most effective of these devices 
are improving the health of the pupil, assigning the pupil to some one 
teacher for guidance, adjusting the program to the pupil’s capacities and 
abilities, and visiting the home of the pupil. 


Keeping Records of Maladjustments 


For each student the school should keep a cumulative record 
of the evidences of his maladjustment and the efforts made at adjustment. 
Perhaps this record should be destroyed when the student leaves the 
school, but it is essential for both preventive and remedial work. A 
periodic survey of the records will show the frequency of reported 
offenses. An analysis of an individual record will show the progress being 
made with an individual and the success of the measures that have been 
used, In a large school it is impossible to deal with a student and prescribe 
for him as an individual unless records are kept. In many schools it has 
been found helpful to let a student contribute to this record by writing 
a full and accurate account of his offense, including an analysis of its bad 
effects and a proposal of his own for doing something about it. 


+N. Newsom, В. Е. Langfitt, a Administrative Practices in Large High 

А, a gfitt, and Others, Adminis l ] 
Schools (New York: American Book Company, 1940), pp. 536, 537, 538. Reprinted 
У Permission of the publishers. 
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Conferences with Parents 


Many principals find it helpful in dealing with problem cases 
of discipline to ask the parents to visit the school for a personal confer- 
ence. It should be made clear that the purpose of such a conference is 
not to embarrass either the parents or the student but to throw light on 
the problem at hand and to work out a way of cooperation to achieve a 
common objective. No one should leave the conference with resentment 
because he has lost face. If parents happen to be the rare ones who do not 
wish to cooperate, the school should know it. Conferences between 
parents and principals should certainly not be limited to a consideration 
of disciplinary problems. It is to be assumed that any school has a number 
of ways by which members of the school’s faculty as well as the principal 
make occasional but systematic contacts with parents when no unpleasant 
incident needs to be discussed. 


Penalties 


If responsibility can be definitely fixed, restitution for damage 
done is an effective penalty because it appeals to the students’ sense of 
fair play and because it is so closely related to the misdeed. However, the 
penalty should be governed by the situation. Sometimes an entire group 
is responsible for damage done by an individual, and sometimes damage 
is done by accident and not by conscious misdeed. 

Requiring pupils to make apologies even in private to a teacher or 
pupil against whom the offender has transgressed seems clearly unwise. 
Being forced to make an apology is more than likely to lead to hypocrisy; 
to the feeding of fires of resentfulness, antagonism, and vengeance. Some 
pupils will regard the apology as an easy way to escape any significant 
punishment, and the procedure becomes education in hypocrisy. 

If the pupil, however, is brought to see that he has been wrong, has 
done an injustice, or has been discourteous, a subtle suggestion that he 
сап regain the good will or respect of the victim by a statement that he 
is sorry, or that he now sees that he was in the wrong, possesses none 0 
these limitations. If safeguarded from exploitation by deceitful pupils, it 
can do no harm. 

Educational writers generally consider it bad policy to detain students 
after hours for their misdeeds and offer these ав it causes students 
to dislike school; it offers a routine, superficial way for teachers to take 
action and may easily become a substitute for a more fundamental 8019" 
tion of problems; and it makes an unnecessary demand on the teacher 
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time. Detention after school has consequently been abandoned in many * 
high schools and in a number of junior high schools. The pupil detained 
does not feel that this punishment is much to be feared. It affords him 
much time to rationalize his conduct and a stimulus to nurse his resent- 
ment and dissatisfaction. In many schools, however, it is employed appar- 
ently with some success as punishment for minor offenses, and is so 
managed that the pupil has the feeling of being a good sport in “taking 
his medicine” as a matter of course. Nevertheless it seems to be a dubious 
practice and there is nothing to show that it improves school discipline 
over what it would otherwise be. 

Suspension and expulsion from school are rarely justifiable. The former 
causes the student to fall behind with his work and for disinterested 
students may be a reward rather than a punishment. The latter does not 
solve a problem but merely transfers it from the school to an environment 
in which there is even less likelihood of a favorable solution being 
achieved. In the few cases where leaving school appears to be an advan- 
tage to the student, it should be possible to make the situation clear to 
him and his parents so that a voluntary withdrawal rather than a sus- 
pension would result. A short suspension is occasionally useful while a 
student’s case is being investigated, and expulsion may be unavoidable 
if the facts show that a student is clearly a corrupting influence. The high 
school has a responsibility for retaining every student as long as it can 
contribute to his growth and development. On the other hand, it has to 
protect other students from the acts of a few. The high school is a school 
for normal youth, and when an individual shows that he is persistently 
unable or unwilling to be normal he has to be removed from the group. 
However, these penalties are so serious that they should be used only 
after thorough investigation and the accumulation of convincing evidence. 

Although corporal punishment was common during pioneer days, it is 
uncommon now. It is increasingly regarded as a confession of professional 
inadequacy, a physical indignity which should not be inflicted on any 
individual nor particularly upon one who is immature, a hazard to the 
morale of the school, and a source of lawsuits that can be avoided. It has 
no place in the American high school. 

This chapter can perhaps best be closed with an excerpt from Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Children, and one from an article by Dr. 
Percival M. Symonds: 

Our analysis indicates that teachers who understand children show the 
following characteristics: (1) they think of children’s behavior as caused by 
a series of factors that can be identified and they therefore believe that boys 
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and girls are understandable and educable; (2) they are able to accept every 
child emotionally and to respect and value him as a human being; (8) they 
recognize that every child is unique and therefore they constantly seek informa- 
tion about each of their pupils that will enable them to know the factors that 
are influencing their development and behavior; (4) they know the common 
developmental tasks- that all children face during the several phases of their 
growth and what complications often arise as individuals with varying charac- 
teristics and backgrounds work at those tasks; (5) they know the more impor- 
tant generalizations that describe and explain human growth, development, 
motivation, learning, and behavior; and (6) they are well accustomed to 
methods of gathering and organizing relevant information about a child, of 
finding the scientific principles to which this information points as explaining 
the particular individual’s maturity level and overt actions, and of using these 
explanatory principles—together with the pertinent data—as the basis for 
helping the youngster meet his problems of growing up.° 

One should not dismiss this topic of punishment without stopping to con- 
sider what discipline and punishment mean to the teacher. Unfortunately, 
many teachers who would like to adopt a more constructive attitude toward 
the problems of classroom discipline and control are prevented from doing 50 
by the conditions under which they must teach and the attitude of their 
superior officers and the community. In the first place, control is a difficult 
matter at best when one has charge of a class of forty or more children, how- 
ever high a teacher's ideals may be. In spite of various suggestions, most 
teachers are reduced to rather rigid and autocratic methods of management 
and control of large classes over a long period of time. Second, discipline in а 
school is a function of the administration. The principal sets the pattem te 
the social relations in a school by his philosophy and interpretation of the 
meaning of education. If he takes a positive and constructive point of view 
toward education he makes possible a constructive attitude for his teachers, 
but if he is a believer in authoritarian control and repression he makes the 
teacher’s task difficult. If the principal places great emphasis on order, system, 
and quiet in the classroom, it is the unusual teacher who is able to achieve 
these standards by which he is to be evaluated without using methods that 
are in a degree repressive. The tone and morale of a school go back to the 
psychology of the principal and the principal, in so many cases, calls the tum 
for his teachers. It is true that each teacher in a school will reveal his individual 
personality in his relations with the class, but limits are set on what he can 
accomplish by the standards and expectations of the principal.° 


5 Helping Teachers Understand Children, by the Staff of the Division ОП а 
Development and Teacher Personnel (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
үм ae 19 a0: о! by permission of the publishers. d, Decem- 

оваа 70 ates oy rd, 
ber, 1949, pp. 153-154, assroom Discipline,” Teachers College Reco 
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This whole chapter is an indictment of the concepts and methods of 
discipline prevalent in too many high schools in which a negative ap- 
proach to the behavior of individuals and groups is made. In these schools 
the stress is on repression, and while the result may be a sort of surface 
discipline, the habitual behaviors it produces may in reality be worse 
than those it suppresses. This chapter calls for a positive rational approach 
to conduct: one that seeks changes in the school situation which encour- 
age and produce good personal and group reactions; one that looks past 
overt acts to their causes in the school, at home, or in the community 
at large; and finally one in which the principal and faculty, with the 
assistance of the students, their parents, and citizens, join together to 
produce a suitable environment for youth and a school program in which 
the patterns of conduct learned and the underlying standards adopted 
are more in harmony with what a democratic society with our moral and 
ethical ideals approves. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 

1. It is the authors’ belief that, the ages of pupils taken into account, higher 
levels of responsible participation in school life and operation are to be found 
in good elementary schools than in good high schools. Do you agree? Explain 
your position. 

2. In your experience would you say most high schools have good “surface” 
discipline or fundamentally good discipline? How would you improve this 
situation where surface discipline exists? 

3. Do current figures on juvenile delinquency illustrate that present-day 
youth are a most undisciplined generation? 

4, Why is it important to work for responsible student participation? What 
differences does it make to insist on this word? 

5, Some principals say they do not want student councils because they want 
to work for self-control of each student as an individual. What weakness in 
their concept of the student council do they exhibit? 

6. High School A is attended by a typical group of students from a typical 
community. Getting good discipline seems to be a principal worry and chief 
activity of the faculty and administration. In high school B, attended by a 
similar group from a similar community, good discipline seems to be a minor 
concem of all; yet, if anything, discipline is really better here than in High 
School A. How might the difference be explained? What might High School A 
introduce from High School B to improve its situation? 
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CHAPTER 21 


CUIDANCE AND RECORDS OF PUPIL GROWTH 


Pupil personnel work, an important part of high school admin- 
istration, includes all that the school does to help it know its pupils well 
enough—and to help them know themselves well enough—so that the 
school’s educational program and life will have the maximum for each 
student. It includes study of and work with individual students. It also 
includes work with small face-to-face groups, since it is sometimes pos- 
sible to achieve in such groups the results that otherwise would have to 
be sought through individual counseling. All that we know about indi- 
vidual differences points up the need for a high school to check carefully 
to see that each student’s educational experience is the best for him, All 
that we know about youth points to the need for each student to have a 
chance to consult and advise with his parents and with his teachers about 
how to make his high school experience of most benefit to himself, We 
also know that although in a very small high school the personal relation- 
ship between principal, staff, and each pupil may be close enough so 
that a minimum of formal organization and administration is required, 
in typical high schools best results will be attained only where the ad- 
ministration and staff have given careful thought to planning the school’s 
personnel program. 


The Scope of the Pupil Personnel Program 
The scope of a high school's program of pupil personnel work 
tends to be set by the school’s concept of its function and the related 
concept of the function of secondary education in modern America. The 
program will also be influenced by the extent of the responsibility the 
school accepts for its students. If the school regards secondary education, 
perhaps unconsciously, as chiefly concerned with providing able and 
ambitious youth with a better chance to get ahead in life, then the per- 
sonnel program will center around those who show themselves to be 
the most able and ambitious. The school’s interest in the others will 
naturally be less, for at heart the school questions whether those of less 
ability and ambition really belong in the student body. If such a school 
believes it should help the able and ambitious to get ahead in life mainly 
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by providing them with an opportunity to study and master certain fields 
of knowledge, then its personnel work will be a narrowly conceived pro- 
gram of educational guidance and counseling. It will leave to the home 
and the church most of the tasks of advisement in other matters essential 
to a youth’s advancement but less closely related to this restricted concept 
of education. Such a school’s personnel records will therefore be mainly 
a matter of teachers’ marks in subjects, credits earned, achievement scores 
in standard tests and perhaps in a few tests diagnostic of ability in certain 
subjects. Indeed, many high schools that would deny they accept these 
circumscribed concepts of the function of the American high schoo] and 
of education itself show by the fact that their records are almost exclu- 
sively of the type described above that they are still clinging to the older 
patterns of practice. You can tell something about where a high school’s 
heart is by the records it makes and treasures in its fireproof vault. 


Broader Concepts Find Increasing Favor 


More and more high schools in this country are trying to 
develop educational programs and concepts of the school’s function in 
keeping with the demands of modern American life and the needs of our 
youth. They are beginning to accept a responsibility for helping youth, 
their parents, and the community with the all-round growth and develop- 
ment of all the youth in the community. They deny that such growth and 
development as a school can help provide for youth is a privilege which 
goes along with the social and economic status of his family. They tend 
to hold that in this country, and everywhere that the principles of our 
type of democracy are being accepted, secondary schools, along with the 
homes, become principal agents of society in assuring it of that continue 
ing supply of well-grown and fully developed youth that its preservation 
and development require. There are therefore no youth in such a high 
school’s community whose needs, interests, and abilities can be legit 
mately neglected as the school plans and develops its program and work: 
There are no youth to whom its counsel and advice need not be freely 
available in matters affecting their growth and development. 

These points of view result in a broad concept of the scop 
school’s personnel work and records. As the school’s program and 
broaden, the relative importance of pupil personnel work increas 
the schooľs educational program is very narrow, the pupil’s choice 0 
subjects is limited. The program he selects may be good or bad for him 
but there is less that can be done as the result of personnel work than 
can be done if the school offered him an opportunity for a wider choi? 
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of subjects. Where there is opportunity for a broad choice of educational 
and school-life experience, guidance and counseling can help the youth 
to see better what the full opportunity for him in the school’s broad pro- 
gram really is. Thus a good educational program and effective counseling 
service go hand in hand. It is discouraging both to the youth and to his 
counselor to plan for the former's needs when both know that the school’s 
program is too narrowly conceived to make such a plan practical. But it 
is just as unrealistic to assume that if a school provides enriched offerings 
all youth and their parents can, unassisted by the resources of the school, 
plan and carry out programs of school experience that are absolutely the 
best for each. Only when both a broad educational program and an 
intelligent counseling service are available can the school discharge its 


function well. 


Areas of Personnel Work 


The growth and development of a youth is, of course, an inte- 
grated affair of the whole person. Best results cannot be expected if one 
kind of growth and development is sought while another is neglected. 
The emotional poise and stability we seek in older youth, for example, 
is not a goal to be attained at the cost of physical health and fitness. Yet 
in discussing, studying, planning, and conducting personnel work, it is 
necessary to break the total program down into parts, each of which aims 
at producing one of the kinds of growth and development that we see as 
a part of the all-round growth in youth, In the organization and adminis- 
tration of pupil personnel work programs, it is essential to have elements 
of the program designed to foster the several areas of growth that the 
school decides to encourage and promote. The principal has the additional 
and more important duty of being sure that these elements are so inter- 
related with one another that a balanced program is attained. Here, as 
elsewhere, the real work of the top executive in an institution often 
becomes one of correlating the work and activities of specialized workers 
so that the ends for which the specialized activities are carried on are 
not lost sight of. 

Each of the important specialized types of pupil personnel work might 
be thought of as another form of the special services to which two 
Previous chapters have been devoted. All are, however, like the educa- 
tonal program itself, so basic and inherent a part of the school’s work 
that they ought not to be thought of as comprising а special service more 
Ог less auxiliary to the school’s main concern. Actually, guiding, coun- 
seling, and teaching a student are such interrelated processes—and good 
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results are so dependent upon interrelationship—that guidance cannot be 
thought of as a special auxiliary service. In other words, school guidance 
programs seek to help pupils make wise choices so that a larger and better 
measure of growth and development may result from the experiences 
available to him in a school. For every kind of growth and development 
for which the school feels enough concern to provide pupils an oppor- 
tunity for experience, some kind of pupil personnel work will no doubt 
be done. However, schools commonly consider certain areas of so much 
importance to all pupils as to require formal organization and adminis- 
tration. Chief among these areas are (1) educational guidance, (2) voca- 
tional guidance, and (3) social-recreational guidance. Various other types 
of guidance activities, such as civic and moral guidance, are usually 
carried on by the school without formal organization. Health guidance, 
another type offered by many high schools, is so closely related to the 
school’s health service, which was included in a previous chapter, that 
this chapter will be centered on consideration of the other three types 
mentioned above. 


Educational Guidance 

This aspect of pupil personnel work can be so broadly defined 
as to include all kinds of guidance except perhaps vocational; here it val 
be regarded as a program developed by the school to help a student 
make the best possible choice as to curriculum, subjects, and daily 
schedules, so that he gets the full advantage of what the school’s educa- 
tional program has to offer him. The high school’s responsibility for such 
guidance and counseling begins when a youth is still in the upper grades 
of the elementary school and does not end until he has had help in select: 
ing a school at a higher level if that is his desire. 


Orientation Program 


This phase of this work is concerned with acquainting p” оврес" 
tive students with what the school’s educational offerings аге. Explanatory 
printed materials are prepared that give an over-all picture of the total 
school program—curriculums available, the purposes served by each, the 
subjects required and elective each year, the extracurricular activities, 20 
the procedures necessary for an entering student to follow at the time 0 
his initial registration. These materials are usually prepared to serve 
the needs of students entering any year of the program as well as ше 
of the whole group who are entering the school for the first time. 12% 
are also useful to parents of new students and ought to be made fred 
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available to them as well as to the entering students. In well-articulated 
school systems these materials are placed in the hands of teachers in the 
sending schools well in advance of the date when the students will enter 
the high school so that they can be studied and discussed there. Usually 
this orientation period acquaints the prospective students with more 
than the high school’s educational offering. These other aspects will be 
touched on later when social-recreational guidance is being discussed. 
Often the orientation work of the sending schools is rounded out by 
informal meetings conducted by a guidance worker or counselor from 
the high school, where questions of interest to the entering group may 
be answered. Meetings of parents with representatives from the high 
school, attended at least by the parents who have not had children in the 
high school before, ought to be arranged, preferably by the sending 
schools, Out of these conferences should come decisions as to each pro- 
spective student’s program for the next year and some tentative decisions 
as to his whole program. The chapter in which daily schedule-making 
procedures are outlined assumes that such orientation activities as are 
mentioned here have been carried out by the schools. They form a sound 
foundation for subsequent educational guidance activities in the high 
school that can be laid in no other way. 


In-School Program 


When a student begins to attend a typical high school, some 
one of his numerous teachers must assume responsibility for further educa- 
tional guidance. In many schools this guidance is provided in a home 
room or in a similar group. Unfortunately, the home room plan of guid- 
ance often allows too little time for the performance of the guidance 
functions and pays too little attention to the teacher’s readiness to perform 
this service. The educational aspect of guidance, however, is probably 
the phase of the program that the typical teacher is best prepared to 
handle. In the early weeks of the school year, and especially in home 
rooms in which are those students who are just beginning their career 
in the high school, a further period of orientation to the school’s educa- 
tional programs and related practices is usually in order. Changes in daily 
schedule, conflicts in classes, marking systems, reports to parents, home 
study requirements, and many other details need to be known and under- 
Stood by these new students. Later on, if unsatisfactory work is being 
done by any pupils, this fact is usually brought to the attention of the 

Ome room teacher in the hope that some constructive proposals may 
evolve from conferences between him and the students. If it seems desir- 
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able, the home room teacher may give or arrange for prognostic or apti- 
tude tests, or both, as a means of developing a better basis for judgment 
as to what needs to be done in special cases. 

Preparation of the students for registration for next year is another 
phase of educational guidance often centered in the home room. If 
students have made over-all plans for their full high school career there 
is need to decide whether changes are indicated as a result of this last 
year's experience. If changes аге to be made, which ones can be made 
and which ones the students, with their parents’ approval, want to make 
are problems that can be thrashed out in the home room. In fact, the 
whole process of advance registration can be so handled in the home 
room that it is a guided educational experience for the students and not 
the performance of routines with no recognition of their full meaning. 

For juniors and seniors, a good educational guidance program includes 
an effort by the school to place each student who plans to continue his 
education beyond the high school, whether this means regular preprotes- 
sional college courses, shorter full-time programs in technical or business 
schools, or part-time evening courses which all but the smallest high 
schools and communities ought to be expected to make available as they 
are needed. In all these cases, either in the home rooms or in special group 
meetings for those students interested in particular types of schooling 
after they leave high school, full information ought to be provided 50 
that the choices and decisions made will be as wise as possible. If the 
educational guidance program has been operating effectively since these 
juniors and seniors first entered the secondary school in the seventh yea, 
and it some of the basic records illustrated later in this chapter have been 
made, the school will be able to offer good counsel to its students, both 
in pursuing their programs in high school and in preparing for higher 
educational levels after they leave it. 


Vocational Guidance 

The importance of making a wise choice of a lifework ie 
great for practically every youth that it is hard to conceive of a good high 
school that does not plan to offer such counsel and guidance to its 
students. The character of this program may vary with such factors ® 
the socioeconomic levels of the families served, but there are few high 
schools where it can be legitimately said that no effort need be T 
to assist their students in vocational planning. This matter is so importa” 
to a large majority of youth that in most high schools a much larger р, 
portion of the educational program ought to be devoted to preparatie 
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for lifework than is now the case. But even where such a program 
exists-and we may even say that because it exists—a well-developed 
program of vocational guidance is all the more essential. This statement 
should help make it clear that there will be a close relationship between 
the educational and vocational aspects of a school’s guidance program. 
But one cannot take the place of the other, nor can an enriched educa- 
tional program be expected to make guidance programs anything but 
more essential. 


Varying Degree of Emphasis on Vocational Guidance 


The extent to which vocational guidance will need to be 
stressed, the amount of separation from educational guidance, and the 
point at which this separation and stress should begin will vary from one 
school community to another. In a community where practically all youth 
remain in school until graduation and a very large proportion go on to 
college, the stress on vocational guidance as distinct from educational 
guidance will be much less than in a community where there is a tendency 
for many to drop out of high school as soon as the law allows and where 
a high proportion of dropouts and graduates take up adult life in the 
community immediately on leaving high school. In between these two 
extremes are many variations, with other factors operating to change the 
stress and character of vocational guidance. By studying its own situation 
any high school can decide what to do about vocational guidance and 
when to do it, Where such a study reveals a large dropout at the minimum 
legal age, the beginning of vocational guidance service needs to be moved 
down in the school to reach the years when all are still in school. For the 
same reason prevocational education courses such as those in occupa- 
tions need to be moved down, Regular vocational courses on a full- or 
part-time basis should immediately follow these in order to be open to 
youth at the time or just before the time they would otherwise discontinue 
their education. As the compulsory education age rises or the supply of 
jobs open to youth is restricted and only older youth are needed, these 
programs should be deferred to later years and the educational offerings 
of the earlier school years enriched with the addition of more courses 
of the exploratory type, such as those in applied and industrial arts, busi- 
ness, and homemaking, all of which are basic to various types of lifework. 


Special Vocational Guidance Service Needed 


Although the nature of educational guidance may make it 
relatively easy for typical classroom teachers to learn to counsel students 
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with respect to their educational plans and decisions, this is not true of 
vocational guidance, Even a small school needs at least one teacher who 
is qualified to teach vocational guidance courses or regular vocational 
courses and also to assist home room teachers in matters of vocational 
guidance. If information about the various techniques, processes, activi- 
ties, and basic records essential to good vocational guidance is available 
to home room teachers and their students, the level of accomplishment 
in vocational guidance will be raised far above what it is likely to be 
where this minimum of service is not available. Every community expects 
its high school principal and faculty to be able to help students make 
wise choices with respect to their educational plans and programs. Most 
communities endorse the high school program of extracurricular activities 
and the school's practice of assigning one or more teachers to advise and 
guide students participating in them. It is equally vital that in the im- 
portant area of lifework the school provide competent guidance and 
counsel for its students. 

The culminating activity of this specialized service for most students 
is a chance to go to work on a suitable job. It is not up to the school to 
place him on a job, but at least the pupil wants to feel that the school 
has taken an active interest in his efforts to place himself. Moreover, 
it is to the school’s advantage to have its graduates feel that everything 
reasonable was done to help them find employment. This service is COY- 
ered at some length in a subsequent chapter; it is mentioned here only 
to round out the concept of a good vocational guidance program. 


Social-Recreational Guidance 

Just as a high school’s program of general education needs 
to be complemented by an educational guidance service and its special- 
ized program of lifework education needs a complementary program 0 
vocational guidance, so the program of extracurricular activities needs 
a parallel program of social-recreational guidance. Maximum benefits 
from all three programs will result only when a planned effort on the 
part of the school results in a better experience for students with all three 
than would occur were every student left without the help that a school 
faculty can and ought to give. Many opportunities for social-recreational 
guidance grow out of the school’s extracurricular activity program, but 
those opportunities related to the more unorganized group life of the 
school ought not to be neglected. The mere fact that a student has men 
bership in the student body and in its small classroom groups се 3 
opportunities for the school to call attention to desirable and undesit 
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able social standards and practices and to encourage students to choose 
better ones. 


Information Needed by New Students 


The orientation phase of the social-recreational guidance pro- 
gram for new students ought to give them a chance to know the scope 
of the extracurricular activity program and to begin to get acquainted 
with the school’s standards. Just as they need to know the full possibilities 
of the school’s educational program, so they also need to be acquainted 
with those of the extracurricular activity program. Early in their entering 
year, students should be informed in their home room about the objectives 
of the whole extracurricular activity program and of the purpose of each 
organized group or activity, the membership qualifications, the rules for 
membership and participation, and the meeting schedules. They also 
need to know about the school’s student government and about the 
school’s standards for personal and group conduct in classrooms, cor- 
ridors, assemblies, and at games and social affairs. All these and similar 
matters are now often covered in a student handbook, which can be used 
as a reference in the home rooms and in other meetings where social and 
recreational guidance is being carried on. 


Need for Continuous Promotional Program 


With a large turnover in the student body of around 25 per 

cent or more each year due to graduation, dropout, and transfer, it is im- 
possible to supply this guidance and information at the beginning of each 
year and then assume that it is done for the year. Moreover, the mainte- 
nance of personal and group patterns and standards of student conduct 
requires the continuous program of support and approval of appropriate 
members of the faculty and student officers. One of the causes of the 
decline of interest in the social and recreational activities of a high school 
is the lack of a sustained effort to keep students informed of what oppor- 
tunities for participation are developing and where. The recurring annual 
round of events and activities may get to be an old story to the faculty, 
and it is easy to forget that students need to be continuously informed and 
encouraged to participate in them. Personal and group standards which 
become so well established that the faculty relaxes its efforts and does 
not encourage student leaders to inform new students and urge their 
acceptance of them have a way of being forgotten, and new and some- 
times lower standards appear first as an exception and soon as the rule. 
The steady work of years in developing high standards of student conduct 
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at athletic contests, for instance, can be undone in a short time if student 
leaders and appropriate faculty members do not seize upon every occa- 
sion to give approving support to those standards. Desirable traditions 
persist longest without anyone’s active support in a static society. An 
American high school is a fluid, unstable, and dynamic social organization, 
and only a well-planned and continuous effort at social-recreational guid- 
ance can maintain and develop its activities and standards. 

This chapter opened with a statement that a broadly conceived concept 
of the responsibility of the high school for the growth and development 
of its students was required to support as broad a program of guidance 
as is encompassed by the three areas proposed earlier in this chapter. 
By now it should be evident that the successful operation of such a pro- 
gram means that a school must really make it possible for members of 
the faculty to know their students. This would appear to require special 
concern for two points that in many modern schools are somewhat neg- 
lected. The first is a truly adequate opportunity to know students better 
than the typical teacher’s day now generally permits. To meet this situa- 
tion, better chances to meet students in small face-to-face groups and 
better opportunities for individual conferences must be more freely pro- 
vided. The home room has been mentioned in this chapter as a center for 
guidance services. A more adequate amount of time for the home room, 
however, has been suggested. More will be said on this point in the last 
section of this chapter, where the over-all organization of the school for 
guidance service will be discussed. 

In addition to improved opportunities for contacts with small groups; 
a second requirement is a functional system of personnel records. Even 
when they are given a good home room organization, teachers cannot be 
expected to remember all the data about each student which ought to be 
considered when conferences or discussions are being held on the basis 
of which students are to be encouraged to make decisions. Teachers must 
be able to refer to a continuing record of pertinent facts about the 
students’ lives and records and to use these facts as the basis for what 
they say in conferences or group discussions. We must therefore consider 
the question of what constitutes good systems of personnel records. 


Types of Pupil Personnel Records 

As is indicated earlier in this chapter, a school’s records tell 
something about the breadth of its concern for the growth and develop- 
ment of its students. A school may have broad concerns and incomplete 
records for lack of staff time or money. This is unfortunate, for no matter 
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how great a school’s concern is, it cannot act on this concern wisely unless 
pertinent records are at hand. More often, however, the lack of records 
is indicative of the lack of concern or at least of a low level of concern. 
Records need to be broad and deep. That is, they need to cover many 
phases of growth and development, and they need to reach back to earlier 
years to give a moving picture or at least a series of snapshots. A student's 
present growth can be interpreted well only in the light of the past. 

In this section are presented several types of forms that illustrate what 
is meant by breadth and depth of records. They have not been selected 
as the best records of their types, for we have no way of being sure what 
is the best record of any type. They do illustrate that some high schools 
are enough concerned about various aspects of the growth and develop- 
ment of their students to make records to guide them in future counseling 
with any student. These forms also illustrate particular items they have 
thought important enough to include. For example, Form 4 shows the 
details one school seeks about the health status of its students. A study 
of it shows that this school has available the pertinent health information 
it might need to consider in advising a student on any problem or deci- 
sion, The cumulative records that follow later as Forms 9-12 also illustrate 
how health knowledge is incorporated into the over-all record of each 
student. Probably few high schools can support health records as com- 
plete as some of these, but child health is so vital to this nation that the 
day should not be far off when such complete health records on every 
boy and girl in each community ought to be available. In many places 
the best agency to make and use such records is the school, and money 
from federal and state sources ought to be available if it is needed to 
enable local schools to develop, use, and keep a record of our national 
child health resources. 

Another important kind of record deals with students’ competence to 
find and hold jobs. Vocational counseling exists to help a youth appraise 
his own abilities in terms of what various kinds of jobs demand, to help 
a youth prepare by education for what is for him a suitable kind of work, 
and to help him make an initial adjustment to the world of work. Form 5 
and Form 6 (front and back) illustrate records used by two high schools 
in connection with their efforts to aid in job placement. The cumulative 
records shown as Forms 9-12 include items concerned with work—experi- 
ence, interests, aptitude tests, and work plans, all of which builds up a 
substantial budget of information for use in vocational counseling. 

Numerous items on the cumulative records shown here as Forms 9-12 
Provide information designed to be useful in counseling students on 
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Form 6 
“INFORMATION BLANK 


Dateeccccecocceccccrssccccvcssveceses 


Orades ooo oso 
2... Аре, ое. Dato Of Births ccccrccccesecreccvoscscers 


Мале. vecveccerescecccsosecse 


ооооооооовооветовооео 
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Parent's Оссираћіоп, . о.о. 
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СОЦГЗе , ьо о оо оо ооа оооооовоероеоеееоо 


Do you intend to go to college? ecccceoserels Se 


General health gradescceccecssecceceeeHe 5. subject you like beSts.rsseccrrereeevee 


WORK 
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В. Experiencecccseccocccceseseccorerssrorenerer® 


II Experience in other fields 


ОО ооо ооо се тты ы ы цу 


КККК ККЕ E ев ела ры T АЫ ЫЫЫ ЫА: 


1. Length of зегуйїсе»»оә»» 
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2, Reason for leavingececcreccccscrecssorrcereeree® 


В, ИИК ОК оз E A шол быуат кууш 


осоо севове во отесеооооогоге 


1. Length of servicessscocsecesccscesesscsorsorere® 


Wee, Weguverensneesenes A AE A E 


2. Reason for leavingeeseseeses 
II References: 


A. Character references 


1. Е укы оо оо ора араан. 
2. И е ос у ДЫГЫ: 


3. е оет мрака he? еее 


В. Service references 


1. E a ШК ене: °° гла 
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(over) 
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To 


Character and Personality 


be filled out by students: 
Do you like to work with а ртоцр?,.....,,.,,..... 
Do you make friends еаѕі1у?......,.,,,,,, 
Do you enjoy working on your own Anitiative? .sccsscccseces 
Are you sincerely interested in improving yourself and your 
List your school activities: 

1. cocccescaccccseesevovcsesereuseseeese 

2, ccccvevreccesecsvccsrosssvecseseseors 

Be coceococesooseecoccocecosososoosoeeoo 


Wye coccecscvceccccccscerccscecesvescorcs 


S АКШ A осоо зе. сезет: 


[т То be filled out by teachers: 


A. 
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В. 


б. 
н. 


I. 


Is the student 
1. HOnesteccesccccescsccrcscescccccnen= 
PemDEPCNAAbl Erici'e clo sslesiesisisiteseeie ceicesicee 
НЕЛЕЕ Daa o EAN еее ois alee во 
Ц. Neat in appearance and WOrk.essseseceoecsocosoresoses 
Sio USTE OT O E E 
So ETR A a ei o's ET 
What is his attitude in class? eesssesoecosossosoecacoeo 
Can he think through a problem? ..esssesecsescesoceeosoeeee 
Is his conduct satisfactory? .sessesseessossoccocssecoe 
Does he use time properly? .essessssesssoossoe 
Can he express himself clearly? .................002 
Does he have a pleasing personality? esscsasccceccsoret® 
Dees he show initiative? vcsessesvescievcssees 


What is his scholastic rating? .-cccccssssscceeccecs® 


General Comments; 


WOK? ә, жөн 
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personal and social matters. Such a wide variety of information is useful 
here, that it is difficult to draw it together on one form as is done on the 
health records. Personality and character traits tend to indicate how a 
student reacts in social and group situations. Work habits as revealed in 
school and on a job add a significant sidelight. Factual statements on the 
amount of participation in the activities of the school and the degree of 
responsibility assumed indicate ability and willingness to enter into 
group activities. Forms 7 and 8 illustrate records made of particular 
kinds of participation. Form 8 attempts to get a record of service 
rendered, of responsibility carried, and the attitudes and traits exhibited 
while the student was at work. Such records can make the generalized 
items on a cumulative record more realistic. 

The cumulative record shown as Forms 9-12 is the master record for 
each student. Such forms are often made up in a folder or packet of 
letter-file size so that the contributing records such as shown in Forms 
4-8 can be filed in them. It is not always desirable to bring all records 
into this file until a student is graduated, since such a record as the health 
record, for example, may be needed frequently in the school’s health 
center. This raises the problem of whether to centralize all of a student's 
records at one point so that anyone needing fuller information about a 
student can see the complete file in one office, or whether to keep a 
student’s records in various locations near their source on the theory that 


to do so promotes frequent use of them. Some schools resolve this situa- 


tion by retaining the original record at its source and sending a copy to 
the central file. Such duplication increases clerical work, although the 
use of modern carbon copy forms can reduce this a great deal. Other 
schools retain the records at their points of origin and send only a warn- 
ing note to the central file, calling attention to certain unusually significant 
items on these various records and to the need to see them, Another plan 
is to break up the central cumulative file into sections, which are then 
placed in the offices of the teacher-counselors. This practice makes the 
records more accessible to the counselor and the home room teacher 
likely to be involved in matters concerning any pupil, but from the prin- 
cipal’s point of view it is а disadvantage in that the record is not near 
his office, Since the record is kept for the benefit of the student, and 
since he benefits most when a large share of responsibility for counseling 
is carried by a staff member who knows him well, it is probably better 
to decentralize the cumulative file than to centralize it. In any case, of 
course, locked fire-resistant files are necessary. It may be assumed that 
the frequency of use of a record varies with the square of the distance 
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between a teacher who needs the record and the point at which it is 
filed. Only in small schools, therefore, can the records be centralized at 
one place in the school without cutting down on their usefulness. In 
larger schools they should be decentralized or adequate arrangements 
should be made for placing copies at or near the places where they 
can be easily accessible to those who serve as the counselors for each 
group of pupils. More use will probably be made of these records if 
decentralized for the convenience of counselors than if conveniently 
centralized in the principal's office. 

The cumulative records shown here illustrate variations in form and 
in scope of items covered. The California form (Form 9) was devised 
after a careful study of items considered to be the most valuable by the 
principals and guidance workers of that state. The fifty-two headings on 
this record were selected after this study by a committee of the state 
association of high school principals, which also prepared a manual of 
instructions to help in the development of a state-wide understanding 
of the terms used. A very complete cumulative record form for the 
elementary schools of the state is also available. Form 10, a copy of 
the state form of North Carolina, was developed under the leadership 
of the state department of education. A manual for the guidance of those 
using the record is also available. A comparison of this form with that 
of California will show points of difference. The former covers under 
sixteen general heads the full school career of a pupil, but it includes 
many of the same items found in the California form. Form 11 is a copy 
of a cumulative form prepared by a committee of the NASSP and recom- 
mended for use on a national scale by this organization. It gives relatively 
more space to academic achievement records than do the California and 
North Carolina forms and consequently less to other items. It is more 
in the nature of a summary of records of personality traits, health, work 
interests, and plans, and presumes that supplemental records for these 
facts will be filed in this cumulative folder. It probably represents a 
complete a record as can be proposed for national use with any hope 
that high schools generally will be able to use it. 

A proposed form more elaborate than any of these has been recently 
prepared by the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Educational Association. Reprinted here as Form 12, 
it covers the elementary and secondary school years. It probably тер 
sents the most outright application of the growth and development theory 
of education to the cumulative record, with the California form а close 
second. It is included here as indicative of how trends in educationa 
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psychology and in curriculum thinking affect the make-up of cumulative 
records and are a source of ideas for those who desire to improve the 


records they are using. 


Developing and Using Records 


No school should install any type of record illustrated here, 
or any other for that matter, without a full study of what its needs are 
and how the form under consideration meets these needs, These record 
forms are printed here to show what some schools have decided were 
useful. It is hoped that they came to this decision as a result of careful 
study of what was actually needed in their schools. If this study is made 
by representatives of the groups who will be keeping, making, and using 
the records, the records will probably be better and the objection to their 
use in the school sharply reduced. To be of greatest value, the data 
entered on the records must be compiled by workers who believe them 
worth gathering and so enter the information more promptly, willingly, 
and accurately than they would otherwise. Moreover, they are then more 
likely to use the records wisely when occasion suggests their use. Before 
major record forms are designed and adopted for use, the principal 
should set up some plan whereby а committee, if not the whole faculty, 
may determine what items of information are called for, may study avail- 
able forms critically, may select or create one best adapted to the local 
situation, and may work to develop in the school community an under- 
standing of its use and value. The whole system of forms and records 
wed to see if each item is as essential as it 
duced into use. Often such a review will 
n, Or simplification of existing forms 
lative piling up of the unnecessary 
ecord form 


should be occasionally revie 
was when it was originally intro 
result in the elimination, combinatio: 
and records and will prevent a cumu 
record work that reduces the staffs willingness to see а new г 
added. 

The use of such complete cumulative records as ar 
involves the making and keeping of many types of supplemental records, 


too numerous to be reproduced here. The principal must decide how com- 


plete the pupil personnel records of a high school can be without over- 
cords that no 


burdening the staff to the point that it makes so many те | 
one has time to use them. The best high schools tend to individualize 
their approach to each student. Hence they need individual case histories 
of each student just as a doctor needs a case history of each patient whose 
health he is supposed to care for. The keeping of numerous case histories 
requires an adequate clerical staff, which should be supplemented by 
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students where possible; moreover, records should be simplified and their 
scope reduced to the point where they do not constitute a burden on the 
available staff. On the other hand, the staff has no legitimate reason for 
thinking that the making of pupil personnel records is a waste of time 
or an imposition. The making of such records is part of a teacher's pro- 
fessional responsibility; because it often requires the exercise of profes- 
sional judgment it cannot be left to clerical workers and students. No 
professionally minded person whose work influences the lives of others 
as much as education does will expect to avoid the necessity of making, 
keeping, and using detailed and accurate personnel records. They 
are part of a scientific, professional approach to teaching in the modern 
school. 


Staffing for Pupil Personnel Service 

The proper performance of the duties necessary for a pupil 
personnel program of the scope indicated in this chapter will require 
time and ability from any high school’s staff which will not be available 
without careful staff organization and administration. Even then, many 
small high schools or those with low limits on their expenditures for each 
pupil will have to curtail the program and services beyond desirable 
minima and rely on less well-trained service than should be provided. 
The task here is not only to sketch types of organization for pupil per- 
sonnel work which have been found useful in schools where a good 
organization has been provided but also to indicate something about how 
schools with much less time and money available for this service can 
trim it down to what is practical for them. 


The Home Room as a Basis of Organization 


Some rather small grouping of students is an essential. If a 
program of pupil personnel work rises above mediocrity it will be because 
there is a basic working group small enough so that the teacher or teachers 
can really get acquainted with each member of the group for which they 
are responsible. In many schools the home room group or а similar grouP 
is the answer. In the typical high school it is almost impossible for teachers 
to get the kind of acquaintance and understanding of each of a group 
of students which he needs if he is to be their counselor and guide without 
such an arrangement. Too often, of course, the home room fails to live 
up to its possibilities because of the inadequate amount of time allowe 
or because of the encroachment of other matters. In schools that do not 
have home rooms, and sometimes in those that do, if the results have not 
been satisfactory, the home room and its teacher are assigned а relatively 
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unimportant place in pupil personnel work and the principal responsi- 
bility is transferred to one or more all-school special workers. The problem 
here is for these workers to know all the students well enough to be able 
to advise them. Such a system often leads to the making of a multiplicity 
of records in the hope that if one of these workers can refer to enough 
facts about each student he can do a better job than he otherwise would. 
This is probably a safe assumption, but there is no substitute for the 
intimate knowledge of a teacher who knows the student as a person. 
Some plan of organizing the student body which provides a face-to-face 
grouping of pupils for each counselor, as is found in the home room, and 
also allows the counselor time for working with this group and each 
member of it, is a basic essential. 

In some schools the home room occupies a regular full-length, daily 
period. This period is one of each teacher’s daily assignments and it is 
not added on to what is ordinarily considered to be a full-time, daily 
teaching load in such a system. It is also recognized as a regular part of 
each student’s daily program and his classwork is adjusted accordingly. 
Group guidance and counseling not provided for in such courses as 
“occupations” goes on in the home room. Self-initiated group activities 
there give the teacher a chance to see the members in action in social 
situations, The size of the group, the time allotment, and the work and 
activities included all contribute to such a home room serving а real 


function in the pupil personnel program. 


Modified Home Room Basis 


In schools unable to make such a regular home room provision 
or where some teachers are unable to handle the home room acceptably, 
a modified plan has been used. The home room is still the basic unit, but 
some of its activities and duties are shifted to a larger counseling group 
consisting of four or five of the home room groups. This larger group is 
put in charge of one of the teachers who was most successful in the 
regular-sized home room. The whole school is thus divided into counsel- 
ing groups of the size of four or five home room groups, and the best home 
room teacher out of each group of four or five teachers is put in charge. 
It has been found that these good home room teachers can do success- 
fully with these larger groups many of the things they did so well in their 
own smaller home rooms. These teachers become home room teacher- 
leaders or teacher-counselors and supervise the other teachers whose 
home rooms compose the larger counseling group. Some types of per- 
sonnel work are still done in the regular home room. Some are planned 
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for in the counseling group and then carried out in the home room 
groups. Some are entirely removed from the home room and assigned 
to the counseling group. Thus the average level of success of the work 
of the home room is raised because more responsibility is carried by those 
teachers who by personality, training, and interest are best able to succeed 
with it. Much of the most difficult individual counseling is shifted, either 
partially or completely, from the regular home room teacher to these 
counselors. 

Schools which now have class sponsors or advisers for each year’s class 
can incorporate this group counseling into the work of the class sponsor. 
A class may be the counseling group where its size runs less than approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty students. The regular auditorium 0 4 
small room accommodating the four or five home room groups and their 
teachers may be used on a rotating schedule that makes it available to 
each counseling group once or twice a week. These teacher-counselors 
are in reality supervisors of a part of the school’s pupil personnel program: 
As such they are not regular class teachers, and the salary schedule of 
the system ought to provide a salary in proportion to the added responsi- 
bility and extra specialized training required. The whole plan is a 
development which recognizes that at present not all teachers ae 
equipped by personality, training, or by desire to develop the relation- 
ship with individual pupils that a well-functioning pupil personnel pro 
gram requires. Yet at least a quarter or a third of the faculties of most 
schools are so equipped. This plan seeks to utilize these abilities for the 
benefit of a larger proportion of the whole student body. 

Another variation in organization by which schools are able to allow 4 
teacher to be personally acquainted with those whom he advises Б 
through an integrated core of general education. If a school has а pre 
gram of general education that permits one teacher to teach one class 
of pupils for up to half of the school day, during part of this lengthened 
general education period pupil personnel work can be accomplished. 1” 
reality it becomes the student’s “home” room—the center of his 80000 
life—and this teacher naturally knows him better than high school teachers 
in the more conventional systems ordinarily can. With the older studen 
who goes into vocational education courses where half of the day 8 
spent with a vocational teacher, this period too becomes the center © 
his school day and this teacher has the best chance really to know Б 
hence pupil personnel work naturally centers here. T hus in schools whe 
an integrated program of general education is provided, or where “| 
students are in vocational education courses, a teacher has ап unexce 
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opportunity to work closely with a small group, and a home room period 
for pupil personnel work is not needed. 


Specialized Guidance Services 


Small as well as large schools can organize so that some sort 
of face-to-face group is available for pupil personnel work, Even schools 
with meager financial resources can do it, although, of course, inadequate 
buildings, the inexperience of teachers, or low levels of professional prep- 
aration will limit the success of the program and interfere with its opera- 
tion. It is at the point of providing needed special services that small or 
impoverished schools find it difficult to keep up the pace. The large school 
can justify the full-time director of guidance and the assistant principals 
or deans for boys and girls who make up the group that takes the lead 
in the all-school program of pupil personnel work. These workers often 
have the part-time services of specialists such as a psychologist, a medical 
doctor, a supervisor of tests and measurements, а vocational counselor, 
visiting teachers, and psychiatric workers. Some schools set up clinics 
attended by as many of these specialists as are needed for special cases 
and for a thoroughgoing study of them. In such a school, the director of 
guidance coordinates all the available resources and makes them readily 
available as needed to home room teachers and other full-time workers 
in the high school. 

In most high schools, however, few of these special services are avail- 


able, and even the number of full-time staff members that can be assigned 


to this service is limited. In smaller schools the principal and three or 
year’s class and as home 


four teachers who serve as advisers for each 
room teacher-leaders or teacher-counselors have to carry most of the 


load. The scope of the over-all program must then be restricted to basic 


general activities in the areas of educational, vocational, and social- 
recreational guidance. It means the program centers on what can be 
done through group guidance, with individual guidance reduced below 
a desirable level for lack of time and the specialized types of training 
often needed by particular types of pupils. In some instances very small 
high schools have been able to secure some of these special services 
through cooperative arrangements. For example, under the leadership 
of a county superintendent of schools in а midwestern state, a county 
th each high school contributing to the 
kers was thus made available, on a 
s in the county, At 


hools to do as good 
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personnel work with its students as they require, but the principal can 
by planning and study apply the full power of whatever resources there 
are in the faculty and community to the task and thereby get better 
performance than otherwise would be the case. 


Guidance Programs Wrecked on Curricular Rocks 


The interrelatedness of the programs of guidance and educa- 
tion has been stressed in this chapter. Many high schools, recognizing 
that all was not well with its students, have sought to meet the situation 
by expanding their guidance staffs. This may give the school a temporary 
lift, but sooner or later a schism of major or minor proportions develops 
between the guidance staff and the teaching staff. It may be between 
the guidance workers and the principal himself. The guidance workers 
may feel that the teachers and even the principal do little or nothing to 
change the bad adjustment between the school’s educational program 
and what the guidance workers have discovered to be the needs of the 
boys and girls. The teachers, on the other hand, may regard the guidance 
group as too critical of what the school is doing, and as expecting the im- 
possible in the way of adjustments to boys and girls, Eventually this state 
of affairs results in the frustration of the guidance group, which takes 
refuge in a testing program, the recording of results, the keeping of other 
records, and the making of whatever minor adjustments for individuals 
that can easily be made. In the end the school is little better off than it 
was before the guidance services were expanded. 

The crux of the difficulty is that if those who work in the pupil per- 
sonnel area take their work seriously they are bound to discover that 
the educational program of a typical high school needs a thorough over- 
hauling if it is to meet the needs of boys and girls. Unless the school is 
then willing to go the second mile and work to develop the school pro- 
gram and life indicated as desirable by the findings of the guidance 
workers, guidance in the school is no more than window dressing that 
makes the school look more interested in the all-round growth and devel- 
opment of its students than it really is. The high school principal, there- 
fore, has the job of encouraging those responsible for pupil personnel 
work to indicate where the school’s program, activities, and practices fall 
short of what is needed while helping those responsible for developing 
and teaching the program to modify it in the directions revealed by papil 
needs. If a school stresses pupil guidance, presumably ү 18 сопсегпе р 
the welfare of pupils; but if its educational program is “a stern and rock- 
bound coast”—unchanging and unyielding—then sooner or later the 
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wreckage of what was once a good guidance program will be piled high 
upon it. The principal of a typical high school is responsible for strong 
leadership which presses for the development of a school program and 
a climate conducive to the kind of all-round growth and development 
that pupil personnel work seeks to help youth achieve. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. There has been recent criticism of the Life Adjustment Education Pro- 
gram on the ground that it seems to assume that the home, church, and com- 
munity are to be pretty largely left out in the process of growing a new adult 
generation. Should the high school expect to be a major factor in this process? 
Should it “take over”? How would you think a high school should plan to 
work in a community? 

2. Having in mind a high school you know well, list what it does to help 
its students with decisions in the areas of health, social and personal growth, 
and educational achievement. Indicate what you think it does very well, 
fairly well, and poorly or not at all. 

3. At what points, if any, is this school’s educational program inadequate 
if there is to be action taken as the result of counseling decisions in these three 
areas? 

4. Make a collection of all the record forms used by a selected high school 
and show how they contribute to the over-all picture the school has of each 
of its students. Relate them to part of the cumulative record used by this 
school. 

5. Examine the cumulative record folders (or packets) of some students in 
a high school to see how complete the information on them is. Inquire about 
the use of these records and form an opinion as to whether they are organized 
for easy and frequent use. 

6. Select one of the cumulative record forms illustrated in this chapter and 
make lists of supplemental forms you think would need to be made by on’ 
or more members of the staff in order to provide the information called for 
under some of the main headings on this cumulative record form. 
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CHAPTER 22 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
PLACEMENT 


Any secondary school is always interested in the success oF 
failure of its graduates and former students. The public high school is 
no exception to this tule, but like other secondary schools it often assumes, 
with respect to most former students, the role of an interested and sympa- 
thetic bystander. As the high school has expanded its program, and as 
its student body has begun to include the representative groups of 
American youth that it now does, it is more than ever necessary for the 
high school to see that its students make a good adjustment after they 
leave it. As a result, although we still have some high schools that continue 
the attitude of the benevolent bystander, others are organized to render 
whatever help they can in the placement of their former students—both 
graduates and early leavers—in the social, economic, and educational 
life of the community. 

Today's conditions do not make for the easy, automatic absorption of 
school-leaving youth into community life that was once the rule. Youth 
are no longer, generally, the economic assets to a family or to а con 
munity’s industrial life that they formerly were. Even in the era in Ameti- 
can life when we were so eager for a labor supply that we had almost Л0 
immigration restrictions, many youth found their best chance for а start 
in life through homesteading a claim to 160 acres of government lane. i 
an earlier day communities were smaller and more simply orgari 
Now it is easier than it once was for a youth to live in a social-cultur® 
community without being a part of it. Youth-serving agencies of many 
kinds have therefore been developed, of which the YMCA and the үем 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts are outstanding examples. So п 
of these center on younger youth that communities are not generally | 
well prepared to meet the social-cultural needs of older youth as 80 


ities 
should be. The high school is thus the logical agency for corani 
to use to improve their facilities for absorbing older youth as they б 


high school. 
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Scope and Purposes of This Activity 

The main idea behind an effort at postschool placement is 
usually a vocational one: most boys and girls leaving high school need 
and want a job, and the high school ought to be interested in seeing that 
they get it. For the boys and girls who are going to college the shift that 
takes place when they leave high school is not a decisive one. But the 
vast majority of youth leave high school without expecting to become 
students in any other school; for them leaving high school is a complete 
break in the life pattern they have been following, As high school pupils 
they were members of a well-recognized social group in the school com- 
munity, which had its own activities and interests in which they partici- 
pated. Once that school connection is broken, they are out, they do not 
belong, they have lost their place in what was their world. Some graduates 
try to maintain it by enrolling as postgraduates. Some who left before 
graduation try to regain it by re-entering school after a brief whirl at the 
“outside” world. Others hang around the high school building before 
and after school and during lunch periods. But even for these there is no 
return to “the good old days.” In a sense they are “displaced persons” in 
current American life. 

If the school’s program is well integrated with the life of the com- 
munity, so that while they are still in high school pupils can begin to 
take their places in the life of the community, this break is much less 
sudden. But even in the best of high schools now, in spite of all that is 
done to prevent it, there is still an out-of-school versus an in-school situa- 
tion, which means that pupils enter another world when they leave high 
school. The school’s placement efforts should take into account this whole 
heed to make an adjustment to out-of-school life—not just the vocational 
placement aspect, important though it be. The service should be organized 
to assist all former students—those who left before graduation and 
graduates, whether bound for college or not—to find places in and become 
adjusted to whatever is to be their life and world. What is involved in 
this program will be developed in succeeding paragraphs. 


College Placement 

Perhaps less needs to be said about placement in college than 
about any other aspect of the placement responsibility, because many 
Schools are already doing this well. Nevertheless, as a larger and larger 
Percentage of youth graduate from high school and plan, or at least hope, 


to enter college, the need for an effective program of college placement 
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becomes greater and greater. Too many schools concentrate too much 
of their efforts on placing a few good students in a select list of colleges, 
This is what the responsibility used to be—not what it is. Now we must 
add to this aspect of the job the responsibility of helping a large number 
of youth—who are not especially good students—to find at a higher level 
an appropriate school in which they can hope to succeed. They may or 
may not be the sons and daughters of the socially and economically elite 
of the community, they may never graduate magna cum laude from any 
institution, but they want to go to college, and they have abilities and 
interests that can be further developed in schools primarily for older 
youth. If the high school’s placement service, in conjunction with the 
school’s guidance program, will spend more time in teaching this group 
(and their parents) to make a good choice of college and less time in 
trying to prepare them for it through the conventional “college prepara 
tory” program, high schools will not need to worry so much about whether 
their students will succeed in college or not. Indeed, the so-called “college 
preparatory” is not the best preparation for college for most of the high 
school students who do go on to college after high school. Parts of it are 
essential to success in the work of some college for some high school 
students, and parts of it are not. There is in reality no one program a 
prepares for college, and the high school ought not to give the impress! 
that it does. At best the “college preparatory” program is a college 
entrance program because many colleges have arbitrarily refused (0 
accept any high school graduate who had not taken it in high school. 
This practice is less and less true today, for the colleges as well as the 
high schools recognize the accumulating evidence that success in no 020 
program of subjects in high school is highly correlated with success in 
college. The most recent but certainly not the only evidence we have 
that success in college does not depend on having had a college pe 
tory program in high school is the record of World War П soldiers ү 
entered college on the basis of their scores on the General Education 
Development Test rather than on their high school record. унш a 
World War I without a college preparatory high school education а 
succeeded in college. In between these two wars the Eight-Year Stuy 
showed that success in college not only did not depend upon the patte 
of subjects taken in high school, but also seemed to indicate that stu Jleg 
whose high school program departed most from the accepted с nce 
preparatory pattern were the most successful in college. All this ve 
also tends to invalidate the use of subject matter tests as а реб! 
measure of success in college. 
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Many colleges have therefore begun to use other measures for predict- 
ing the probable success of high school graduates in college. Segel, in 
Predicting Success in College, a pamphlet from the United States Office 
of Education, shows that the best predictive measure of success in college 
is made up of the combination of average high school marks, a group 
intelligence test, and a comprehensive English test. Other factors, such 
as intellectual competence, cultural development, practical competence, 
character traits, emotional balance, social fitness, and physical fitness, 
enter into college success. Many colleges are attempting to get more 
comprehensive data on prospective college entrants. Most of these efforts 
involve closer cooperation between high schools and colleges, so that the 
college has a chance to get more information about prospective students 
than it can obtain without the full cooperation of the high school. In 
Michigan a recent development under the leadership of the state depart- 
ment of education, in cooperation with the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, has produced “The Michigan Agreement,” the principal portions 
of which are these: 


І. It is proposed that this Agreement be extended to include any accredited 
high school whose staff will make the commitments noted below in Section 
Two. The Agreement is as follows: “The college agrees to disregard the pat- 
tern of subjects pursued in considering for admission the graduates of selected 
accredited high schools, provided they are recommended by the school from 
among the more able students in the graduating class. This Agreement does 
not imply that students must be admitted to certain college courses or curricula 
for which they cannot give evidence of adequate preparation.” 

Secondary schools are urged to make available such basic courses as provide 
a necessary preparation for entering technical, industrial, or professional cur- 
ricula, It is recommended further that colleges provide accelerated programs 
of preparation for specialized college curricula for those graduates who are 
unable to secure such preparatory training in high school. 

2. High schools which seek to be governed by this Agreement shall 
responsibility for and shall furnish evidence that they are initiating and con- 
tinuing such procedures as the following: 

a. A program involving the building of an adequate 
each student, including testing data of various kinds, anecdotal records, 
personality inventories, achievement samples, etc. The high-school staff 
will assume responsibility for developing a summary of these personnel 
data for submission to the college. 

b. A basic curriculum study and evaluation of the purpo 
the secondary school. 

©. Procedures for continuous follow-up 0 


assume 


personal file about 


ses and program of 


£ former pupils. 
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d. A continuous program of information and orientation throughout the 
high-school course regarding the nature and requirements of certain 
occupations and specialized college courses. During the senior year, to 
devote special emphasis to the occupation or college of the pupil's 
choice. ... 

4, It is understood that high schools which cannot or will not make and 
observe the above commitments (see Section Two) will continue to em- 
ploy the major and minor sequences for those students who wish to attend 
college.* 


The trend throughout most of the nation is toward a more rational 
approach to the matter of college entrance, and individual high school 
principals and their state associations, as in Michigan, should take posi- 
tive and united action, in cooperation with the colleges, to develop better 
bases for college entrance. 

But even when this is done, the need still remains for the high school 
to help each college-bound student and his parents make a wise choice 
of college. There are so many types and levels of colleges that unless the 
student makes a study of his own abilities and interests and relates these 
to what the colleges have to offer he may find that he does not succeed 
in the college to which he goes because of having made what was for 
him a poor choice. The better high schools have therefore begun to see 
that college-bound students and their parents have an opportunity t0 
become more fully informed about the various colleges pefore they decide 
on one. It is as important to include the parent group in this effort as the 
students themselves, for often the prejudices of the former in favor | 
certain colleges are quite unreasoned and if allowed to settle the matter 0 
college choice may result in needless college failure. The high school i 
to do its best to show parents that all the sons or daughters of all the grat 
uates of a given small, exclusive private college cannot be entered there Б 
long as the college exercises its right to remain small and a 
Parents also have to learn that there are many excellent colleges outs! 
the northeastern part of the United States that can give their sons a 
daughters the best of college training. 

Some high schools have found it practical to set up each year à А 
of “college days” ог a “college week,” during which representat г 
various colleges have a chance to meet interested prospective °° с 


га series 


» NASSP 
1 Leon S. Waskin, “The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreements МИШ 
Bulletin No. 159, January, 1949, р. 51. Reprinted by permission of the 
Education Association. 
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entrants, and the latter have a chance to ask questions about life and 
programs at the various colleges. Sometimes trips to typical colleges 
where students can see what the colleges are like and talk to students 
and representatives are helpful. The guidance officers and home room 
teachers often gather a wide range of published materials for use by 
interested students. A few schools arrange for a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to this problem by setting up a period of several weeks’ study in 
the junior or senior year, when a well-organized unit of instruction on 
how to select a college is offered to college-bound students. Other students 
may use this time for a study of their lifework choices. Sometimes this 
study takes the form of a re-evaluation of the personal decisions on their 
lifework which they may have made as a result of their work in ninth- 
year guidance or occupations courses. As a result of such study and 
appraisal, under the guidance of the school and rather late in their high 
school career all interested students will have a chance to consider thor- 
oughly their probable status when they leave school. The college-bound 
group can develop its plan of study in such a way that various groups 
interested in engineering, medicine, or education, for example, may 
study together what various colleges have to offer them and what they, 
as individuals, have to offer these colleges. This period of study can be 
included in the general education program of high schools having such a 
curricular organization, or it can be incorporated into English or “modern 
problems” courses, or into home room programs, taking the place, if 
necessary, of other material of less immediate value and concern. When 
an auxiliary opportunity for parent education and for individual confer- 
ences on college selection is offered so that such matters ca 
by parents and children at home, against a common background of 
information, many of the problems of “preparing” for college can be 
more easily solved because the school can count on a more intelligent 
selection of colleges being made. 
Currently the high school principal's 
discouraging the faculty, the parents, and the school’s community from 
Measuring the school’s success in college placement primarily by the 
good record of a few outstanding students in a few exclusive colleges, 
and of encouraging them to measure its success in terms of how able 
it is to get large numbers of its graduates who want to go to college 
to select institutions whose offerings are most appropriate to their needs 
and abilities. Only then can a high school really claim to be rendering 


а good college educational placement service. 


n be discussed 


problem in this area is one of 
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Job Placement 


This is another aspect of placement to which schools have long 
given some attention. Technical, commercial, and vocational high schools 
and departments generally have some kind of contacts through which 
they place at least their best graduates. This is good as far as it goes, but 
to the degree that this program fails to try to make a good placement 
of the ordinary graduate and the student who leaves before graduating, 
it is not a well-rounded program. These latter groups of pupils not only 
are in as much need of jobs as are the really good graduates, but are 
doubtless more in need of the school’s help if they are to find appropriate 
ones. The lack of a good vocational adjustment immediately after leaving 
high school causes the vast majority of these young people to shift from 
one type of job to another in the first year or two out of high school їп а 
way that clearly indicates vocational floundering. Though many of the 
graduates and other former students may not be able to acquire the 
vocational competence the school might wish, there are many kinds of 
jobs which require limited levels of competence and into which the school 
can help these former pupils fit. With them the principal task of the 
school is to provide as much initial employability as possible and then 
to help these young people find a job at which they can succeed while 
acquiring additional competence in it. The Occupational Adjustment 
Study, sponsored by the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, showed that high schools, by their offerings and their guidance, 
could increase the initial employability of these students and thus reduce 
the characteristic floundering from job to job of so many former high 
school students during their first two or three years out of school. 

A really successful program of vocational placement means that all 
youth leaving high school and not going to college who want employment 
are helped to find suitable job possibilities where they can make a start 
in becoming economically self-supporting. On the basis of this job train 
ing, plus what the school ought to offer them in evening courses or part- 
time classes, they should make a good adjustment to а place of бе! 
own in the work life of the community. 

The task of job placement probably cannot be expecte 
done as long as a school’s program is built upon the idea that t 
seeking pupils should be in school full time until they are out of schoo 
full time. The various types of programs mentioned above for forme! 
students who are on the job ought to be preceded for many of them who 
are still in school by work experience in distributive education, in diversi 
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fied occupations, or in similar programs. Many should begin getting some 
training in work on the job under the supervision of the school while they 
are still considered to be in school full time. This arrangement means 
school credit for work experience outside school in industry or in various 
forms of public service in the community. Only when high schools arrange 
to combine opportunity for part-time job training for full-time students 
before they leave school with part-time educational offerings for them 
as full-time workers after they leave school, have high schools fully 
bridged for their students and former students the gap between school 
life and postschool life in the field of work. 


Other Types of Post-High School Placement 


Making an occupational adjustment of this type is the best 
assurance there is that students who do not go to college will make a 
complete adjustment to community life when they leave school. If one 
has a place in our economic world he finds acceptance in other aspects 
of community life. Nevertheless there are activities the school can carry 
on that will assist former students in this process of becoming fully 
accepted into young adulthood. A good general rule is that for every 
type of interest and activity which the school’s educational program 
promotes there should be connecting outlets into community organiza- 
tions where these interests and activities may be carried out by former 
students of the school in company with other older adults with similar 
interests. For instance, high school pupils who are members of school 
musical organizations often get much real pleasure and satisfaction from 
them, only to find themselves without this opportunity the moment they 
sever their school connection. In some places “community” musical organi- 
zations are open to them, and in others connections with musical groups 
of a church or lodge are possible. But many of these young people are 
unable to establish these contacts. Why should the school not try to see 
that these pupils know more about how they are to reach the ape hs iy 
musical groups? Why should not the school see that these musical groups 
know more about the interests and abilities of former students? Why not 
an organized plan for a smooth transition from school to ee 
musical groups? The same questions could be asked about cia ү: | 
art groups and other special interest groups represented both in яй 
school and in the community. A few high schools have found ways o 
helping youth make these transitions. All need to work on the task. 
If there are no such community groups, perhaps the school should 


Promote their establishment around a nucleus of former high school 
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students, thus enriching the community's recreational life. If existing 
groups are too rigid, too old, or too “stuffy” for the younger adults of the 
community, new organizations should be formed. Just as junior chambers 
of commerce have been developed by young businessmen into organiza- 
tions where young men can play prominent parts, so we need a number 
of other “junior” organizations in various other fields of interest that young 
adults can run. This whole area of specialized recreational interests and 
activities cultivated by the high school for its own students while they 
are in school is an area where an organized effort on the part of the school 
should result in a more complete and satisfactory adjustment to com- 
munity life for former high school students. 

Another break occurs in the student’s social life when he leaves school., 
Formerly he belonged to social groups that are part of the school, but 
when he leaves school he also leaves these. Some high school students also 
have out-of-school social groups that gradually take the place of the 
school groups when they leave school. But for many there is an almost 
complete loss of social contacts. Young people’s groups in the community 
should look on the youth who leave school as potential additions to their 
membership lists. These groups should know who these young people 
are, because the high school should have a way of informing them. The 
YMCA and YWCA are examples of groups in cities which ought to be 
watching for former school youth who are in need of new connections 
with social groups. To some extent they are—as are the young peoples 
groups in the various churches. But in typical high schools and communi- 
ties the membership of former high school students in social groups ie 
left to chance and is therefore not very satisfying. 

When the end of World War II brought to a close the activities of 
service men’s and women’s clubs and centers of social life in some urban 
centers, a vacuum in the lives of some young men and women was created 
which in a few communities has resulted in the reopening of these centers 
under other names. This illustrates the feeling of need created in yout 
who are cut off from former channels of social communication and also 
the failure of existing agencies to do something about it. The high school 
should be the agency helping to make contacts between each year's group 
of former students and the existing organizations in which youth cag 
join for social contacts. 

The high school alumni association may be able to serve a really useful 
function here. If there is any purpose in having such an organization f 
all, it should be other than the Christmas vacation social affairs often 
sponsored by this association for high school graduates who are home 
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from college and who have very slight if any need for the social contacts 
thus provided. An alumni association should concern itself most with 
graduates who do not go to college but who stay in the community. It 
should be a rallying point for their social life and activities. If their social 
needs are not met by other organizations of the community, then the 
school’s alumni association could perform a useful community service by 
carrying on throughout the school year a varied group of social and 
recreational activities centered about the school’s recent graduates while 
they gradually find their places in the community. The high school in a 
community that has few organizations open to youth could promote 
through its placement service such an alumni association as a way of 
rendering a real service to its former students. 


The Indicated Organization 


In a high school that has a fully developed guidance program 
the placement activities may well be an integrated part of this program. 
Ultimately a guidance program is tested by how well students of a high 
school are able to get along after the school guidance service no longer 
plays a large part in their lives. Its influence, however, should not cease 
abruptly when the student graduates or leaves school. The high school’s 


guidance service should follow up the former student long enough to be 
enough on his own, or if not, to determine 


sure that he is making out well 
hool has done has not resulted 


what else it can do and why what the se 
in a good adjustment to the community. 
In high schools whose guidance programs are more limited in scop 
the part-time service of a faculty member may be required. He will need 
to have access to records that show what pupils’ hopes and plans are 
when they leave school. He will need to know well the occupational, 
institutional, social, and recreational life of the community. He should be 
responsible for instituting community surveys of various types that pro- 
vide factual data upon which he can rely. On the basis of these data, he 
will be able to advise with youth, their parents, employees, representa- 
tives of other youth-serving agencies of the community, and colleges. 
He can be a sort of coordinator of the various persons in the community 
who have a special interest in youth between their departure from school 
and their complete induction into the young adult life of the community. 
Under existing conditions, these young people are in what might well 
be considered a civic-internship period. Supposedly, each has left school 
because the school has done about all it can to start him on a career as 


a young adult citizen. He is not, however, old enough to be fully accepted 
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into young adult life. He is ready to spend a larger part of his time in 
direct participation in the life activities of young citizens than the high 
school program afforded him. But in most of the states he must be twenty- 
one years of age before he is fully and legally accepted as an adult. 
During this internship period the head of the placement service in the 
school and the leaders of other community organizations with special 
interests in older youth should constitute themselves as a council to work 
with elected representatives of these youth to see that as much is accom- 
plished by each youth toward becoming completely qualified for full 
participation in adult life as is possible for him. Each year the twenty- 
one-year-old group of each community should be formally inducted into 
full citizenship at a civic induction ceremony and welcomed by dis- 
tinguished representatives of the older adult groups. Do we not have in 
many communities an annual ceremony of induction of new citizens who 
have taken out their last citizenship papers during the last year? Why 
should not the much larger group of native-born new citizens be included 
оп this occasion? Under these circumstances high school graduation would 
be regarded as the commencement of an induction period that is brought 
to a conclusion with a community-wide ceremony of induction into the 
full rights and duties of American citizenship. Such an induction would 
help all youth to realize that the United States of America bestows upon 
every youth at age twenty-one an honor that is not to be compared with 
the titles, ranks, orders, or decorations conferred by some other govern- 
ments only upon a selected few. The American high school has not fully 
met its obligations to this country or to its students until it has a well- 
developed organization for placement that reaches into the high schoo! 
where the potential workers are to be found and out into the life of the 
community into which they are being drawn. This is an auxiliary service 
whose embryonic roots are to be found in most high schools. It is a service, 
оен not generally as fully developed by high schools as the condi- 
tions confronting present-day older youth require. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. If a youth leaves high school before graduating, why should the hig 
school feel any special responsibility toward him? | 

2. Make a list of the organizations in a community you know which profess 
a special interest in the youth of that community. Do these groups have у 
arrangements for coordinating their programs? What useful purposes; о 
would be served if the community had a youth council that brought 
organization leaders together for discussion and planning? 
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3. What job placement services are carried on by any high school with 
which you are familiar? How is this done? What records has the school which 
will help it render a good service to youth who want jobs, and to employers? 
What other records should it have, if any? 

4. If an effective employment service for young people exists in a com- 
munity, what should be the relation of the high school to it? 

5. Are the employers of a community justified in expecting the high school 
to be able to supply pertinent information and other assistance that will help 
them find good young workers? 

6. Suppose a high school adopts the attitude that it will do nothing about 
helping its former students find jobs because it would then be compelled to 
make choices among them and thus lay itself open to charges of favoritism. 
What could you say to counter such a position? 

7. What does a high school with which you are familiar do to help its 
graduates get accepted by colleges? 

8. Some high schools charge a fee for copies of the transcripts of the high 
school record of graduates if more than two or three are requested by one 
person. Why do they do so? Can you think of a better way of meeting this 
situation? 

9. What does any college whose practices you know do to supply prospec- 
tive students with information that will help them make a wise choice of 
colleges? Is this effort adequate? 

10. Compare the entrance requirements of several representative liberal arts 
colleges, Is there anything to show that the colleges with the most rigid entrance 
requirements graduate young men and women better qualified to succeed in 
life than those graduated from other colleges? 

11. A home for the aged accepts for residence only old men and women 
who are in the most robust health. In its advertising it points to the fact that its 
old people during their residence enjoy good health and generally live to an 
exceptionally advanced age. How much credit should it be given for this 
situation? What connection is there between t 
what some colleges are doing? 


he practices of this home and 
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PART FIVE deals with an auxiliary but very important aspect 
of the high school principal's responsibility. It may be possible 
to have a fairly good educational program in a poor and badly 
operated school plant, but certainly it is not easy to do so. 
Good plant operation and management can improve the climate 
in which staff and students work. Helping to create the best 
possible physical setting for this work is a responsibility that 
no really competent high school principal neglects. 


CHAPTER 23 


THE PRINCIPAL AND SCHOOL PLANT MANAGEMENT 


The principal has a responsibility for leading teachers, students, 
school custodians, and even patrons to accept and to maintain high 
standards of housekeeping in the school. If each person understands the 
responsibility that belongs to himself and to others, and if all work 
cooperatively toward common goals of cleanliness, safety, efficient utiliza- 
tion, and preservation of property, there is a good prospect of achieving 
these goals. Sharing responsibilities for the use and care of the school 
plant helps to build better standards of practice and better appreciations 
in the school and in the community. 


Housekeeping Responsibilities Widely Shared with 

Others 

Every teacher should feel a responsibility for the general super- 
vision of the entire school building and grounds. The principal and 
teachers should systematically inspect different parts of the building 
early in the morning before students have entered the building. If cor- 
ridors, stairs, classrooms, toilets, and other rooms are unclean before 
students arrive, it can be concluded that custodians either have been 
careless in their work or in some way have been prevented from doing 
it. Significant details to be noticed are the condition of blackboards and 
chalk troughs; the care with which desks and chairs have been dusted; 
the condition of the floor about the base of desks; the condition of soap 
dispensers, towel containers, and other fixtures; and the condition of 
safety devices, such as fire alarm systems, fire hose, and panic bolts 
on doors, 


The principal should conduct periodic inspections after teachers and 


students have left the building and before custodians have swept it. Each 
teacher should keep in reasonable order his books, papers, models, pro- 
jection equipment, and similar teaching materials. Custodians should 
not be expected to be responsible for the condition of books left strewn 
over desks and tables or of expensive equipment left where extra care 
must be exercised in cleaning around it. When chairs have been 
rearranged for some special purpose they should be replaced by students. 
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Teachers have a responsibility for knowing and, as far as it is possible, 
respecting the custodian’s working schedule. For example, while classes 
are going on he has much more time for extra tasks than he has after 
school hours when he is cleaning the classrooms. The ordinary care of a 
building and grounds—cleaning, heating, ventilating, caring for minor 
repairs, and the many additional duties that make up the work of the 
custodian—will occupy all the custodian’s time even if the school com- 
munity gives him the best of cooperation. When this cooperation is lack- 
ing, undue burdens are thrust upon him, and he may develop a resentful 
attitude because he cannot maintain his regular work schedule. 


Students 


Most boys have some experience in marking on desks, defac- 
ing doors and statues, or breaking windows, activities that are carried 
on where children are experiencing frustration for one reason ог another. 
Since the school is not responsible for all the frustrations that children 
experience, it cannot eliminate all offenses against property. Yet most 
students can be taught that the destruction of property is an offense 
against the group, a mark of immaturity and bad taste, or an evidence 
of poor sportsmanship. Such practices are matters of school or community 
custom or tradition. There are some high schools in which such actions 
seldom occur, and there are some colleges in which they are frequent. 
They occur least in schools where the students have had real responsi- 
bilities in the activities of the school and have come to identify those 
activities with their real interests. 

In schools where students have been actively involved in cleaning and 
painting up corridor or toilet walls, in making over a classroom into @ 
more satisfactory setting for classwork, and in making the school grounds 
more beautiful, it is the common experience that the students take @ 
greater interest in keeping up the appearance of the school than before: 
Under these conditions, damage to the property of the school becomes 
an obstacle to their own interests and activities. 

Teachers should be alert to opportunities for encouraging 
learn by doing—through serving in groups that аге responsi 7 
systematic inspection of all conditions affecting safety and through taking 
part in campaigns to improve cleanliness. Biology students can o 
more about shrubs and flowers while carrying on projects that beauty 
the school grounds than they can out of a textbook. Each student is then 
more likely to realize that he has a responsibility for preventing damag? 
to shrubs, flowers, and grass than otherwise would be the case. 
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In establishing standards of practice that will protect property, nothing 
succeeds like success. If custodians keep the building clean and quickly 
erase markings and other evidences of depreciation, the students are 
likely to respect school property. If they can be encouraged to plan and 
carry out inspections and clean-up campaigns, and if they actually feel 
that the success of these campaigns reflects credit upon them, they are 
likely to take pride in the appearance of their school, And if marked or 
carved walls mean extra work for those who have done the damage and 
not for the custodians, the tendency to deface or destroy will be curbed. 
It cannot be expected that the varied activities carried on in a school 
will leave the building spotlessly clean and in perfect order, but if all 
who create disorder and debris during their legitimate work will clean 
up reasonably well at its conclusion, the premises will be kept much 
cleaner and in better order than if everyone depends upon the custo- 
dian for all of this work. Students who get the idea that helping to 
keep their school building clean is a low grade of work to which they 
cannot stoop need a few lessons on just what it is that makes work 
honorable. 

In many school cafeterias, students work for their lunches. Students 
are also employed in some schools as part-time custodians. In a school 
where many students carelessly litter the floor and expect paid workers 
to clean it up, the practice of using part-time student custodians is less 
defensible than it is in a school where everyone feels a responsibility for 
the cleanliness of the building. During NYA days, principals were careful 
to see that no student worker displaced a regular employee. During the 
war, with its attendant labor shortage, this problem was nonexistent. The 
possibilities for students to get work experience through cleaning the 
building will vary with time and place, but most schools are in a рак 
to give regular employment to students who need part-time work, In 5 
schools there are opportunities for groups to launch specific ш» 
such as cleaning up the study hall, cleaning out lockers, ridding ee 
campus of dandelions, or cleaning the shelves and tables in the library, 


where many volunteer hands make light work. 


School Custodians 

The last twenty years have seen an increasing TEcoguitON of 
the importance of the work of the custodian or custodian лыве Efforts 
have been made to dignify the position. There is a National а 
of Engineers and Custodians. Many school systems have provide 


uniforms for their custodians; many have provided systematic instruction 
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for them; some have helped them to draw up and adopt a code of ethics. 
In some systems such positions come under civil service, a practice that 
ought to be nation-wide. These endeavors have been made because of 
a clearer realization of the responsibilities of the custodian, In addition 
to cleaning, preserving, and protecting the school building, he is respon- 
sible for safety and health, and must maintain harmonious relationships 
with teachers, students, and the general public. | 

The alert custodian can prevent many hazards to safety. He can elimi- 
nate others, and he should report to his superiors those he cannot 
eliminate. His activities in the interest of safety are many and varied, 
He must clear winter sidewalks of ice and snow and see that sand or 
cinders are scattered over icy spots on steps or walks when they are 
needed. In extremely cold weather, he will find it necessary to maintain 
fires over week ends or during holidays. Obstructions in hallways or stairs 
must be removed, and worn stair treads or boards, protruding nails, 
broken or splintered handrails must be repaired or replaced, Electric 
circuits must be in safe condition at all times. All other precautions against 
fire, such as the removal of trash and the proper disposal of oily rags, 
must be taken. Fire fighting equipment must be checked periodically 
and overhauled. When a fire does occur, the custodian is expected to help 
sound the alarm, get students out safely, and protect property by cutting 
off the gas and electricity. Boilers and gauges must be examined peri- 
odically and kept in excellent repair to prevent explosions. The list of 
duties is of sufficient length and significance to require the services of 
workmen of character, energy, and ability. 

The custodian should be able to secure the cooperation of teachers and 
students in keeping the building clean and free from marks, He will be 
expected to perform many little tasks that will improve classrooms for 
teachers. If such requests become too numerous he can request teachers 
to secure the approval of the principal before he varies his schedule t0 
perform nonroutine tasks. The custodian usually has no disciplinary 
responsibilities, but students should understand that he is responsible 
for certain supplies and for certain parts of the school property. In DA 
schools he exercises some police functions. Іа his relationships with 
students and teachers he should be friendly, truthful, dependable, а? 
wholesome. 

In his relationships with the public, the custodian should po 
understanding of the school system and good will toward it. He shoul 
refrain from casting any reflection upon the management ог the wer 
of teachers. He should understand that his vocational responsibilities are 
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to his immediate superior and to his school principal rather than to 
members of the school board or to influential citizens. 


The Community 


Since students tend to imitate their elders, the conduct of 
adults when present at school for a meeting, dinner, play, athletic contest, 
or other gathering serves as a model to the younger generation. For this 
reason, public gatherings at the school should be properly supervised 
and athletic contests there should not be conducted in an atmosphere 
suggestive of public wrestling matches and prize fights. It is difficult to 
keep neat, orderly school grounds in a neighborhood where nothing else 
is orderly, but this condition has often been remedied by neighborhood 
beautification campaigns carried on by the school. If the school grounds 
are well kept and handsome, any community will take pride in their 
appearance. Patrons and friends of the school should be encouraged to 
contribute to its improvement. Criticisms and suggestions offered by 
neighbors of the school should not be ignored, even though the neighbors 
may be more discriminating in their judgments about the school property 


than about their own. 


Organization and Direction of Custodial Service 

One often hears of a school custodian of sterling character who 
has lent great dignity to his position by the quality of service he has 
rendered through the years. Occasionally there is one whom students 
and teachers alike have sought out for counsel and advice. It is difficult 
to attract such men to custodial work, but if they would make the effort, 
most boards of education could improve their programs for recruiting and 


retaining custodial workers. 


Wage Scale and Working Conditions 

Custodians should be paid on a scale commensurate with the 
prevailing level of wages offered by local establishments for the same 
responsibility, type of work, and ability. If the prevailing wage scale can 
be exceeded, it will provide a wider choice of candidates from which to 
Provision should be made for annual increases in pay, 
arting after a year's employment, and 
Sick leave privileges similar to those granted teachers. The best practice 
requires that all school employees who are not certificated by the state 


be listed as “classified” employees and put under civil service rules, Cus- 
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todians should be employed on a twelve-month basis, both to reduce the 
turnover in the staff and to make possible the annual repairing and refur- 
bishing of buildings, grounds, and equipment. To the extent that custo- 
dians are employed on a nine- or ten-month basis, necessary repairs and 
improvements must be accomplished during the school year, and a larger 
staff is essential during that time. However, under this arrangement 
there is little or no saving in the total cost of school housekeeping and less 
satisfaction for everyone concerned. 

The length of the workday and the workweek for custodians should 
be the normal one. Where more than one man is employed in a building, 
the hours when the men are expected to be on duty may be alternated. 
In some school systems a special squad of workmen takes over night 
duties in all small buildings in the city. Custodians assisting with meet- 
ings, plays, athletic events, or other affairs outside school hours should 
either be paid for their time or be given an equal amount of time off 
during the school day. Arrangements to this effect should be city-wide 
and so well established that assignments to these outside duties will cause 
no resentment. The schools should pay custodians according to the 
prevailing wage scale. If School A pays more an hour for outside duties 
than School B in the same system does, or if School A pays for the extra 
time and School B staggers the work assignments to compensate for 
extra assignments, resentments will arise. A community activity should 
pay for this extra help, as should a school activity that is self-supporting; 
otherwise the school system should assume the cost and budget for it 
accordingly. When an emergency such as a broken pipe occurs, a co 
scientious custodian will be willing to work overtime whether he is paid 
or not, but if any considerable amount of overtime is required, he shoul 
be paid for it. He certainly should receive pay for any work after hours 
that is scheduled in advance. 


Planning the Work 


The principal should aid and encourage the custodian Ш 


analyzing his job and in developing a schedule of work, Some tasks me 
be done when routine activities are demanding a minimum of до 
Yards, sidewalks, drinking fountains, stairs, basements, and toilet ee 
may be cleaned during school hours. Closets, urinals, and toilet ee 
should be cleaned daily. Classrooms and cloakrooms should Бе 
daily after school is dismissed. Some activities should be carried A 
weekly, such as the scrubbing of toilets or the sweeping of engine шо 


Бе 
At less frequent intervals during the school year, windows should 
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cleaned and many classrooms scrubbed. Most painting and repairing will 
be done during the summer vacations but some of it can be done during 
other brief vacations. The custodian will always need to save some of 
his time for emergencies and to make repairs and replacements as need 
for them arises. However, a systematic schedule will enable him to work 
more efficiently if it reduces his peak loads of work during certain hours 
and assigns more tasks to his slack periods. 

In aiding a custodian to determine his work load and plan his schedule, 
the principal will use such standards as the number of classrooms, floor 
area, and the number of pupils enrolled. Such standards are helpful but, 
unless many other factors are recognized, they do not constitute an 
adequate basis for making comparisons between the tasks assigned 
different custodians. N. E. Viles suggests twenty factors that adminis- 
trators should take into account in studying the work load of each 


custodian. 


1) Where only one man is employed, hours of service are not easily 
alternated. 

2) If special men are employed for repair work, night service, or early 
morning firing, the work of the regular janitor is made easier. 

8) Buildings in smoky areas are harder to maintain in a satisfactory manner. 

4) Old buildings usually present problems not found in modern plants. 


5) The lack of scrubbing machines, brushes, mops, etc., and of the proper 


d for cleaning. 


cleaning materials, increases the time require 
Jeaning time than do 


6) Old wood or pitted conerete floors require more с 
smooth surfaces. 

7) Small glass panes, although h 
time for cleaning than do large panes. 

8) More time is spent in temperature control in an 
ture is below freezing for many days during the year. 

9) There is usually more night work in junior and senior high school than 
in elementary school buildings. 

10) Ash hoists, automatic temperature 
the tasks once done by janitors. 

11) Gas and oil fuels require less labor 
coal, 

12) Old enamelware plumbing fixtures check 
than does the smooth surface of porcelain. 

13) The large areas now recommended for playgrounds with their orna- 


mental planting require care and attention. М ) 
14) Muddy grounds or surfaces covered with gravel or cinders permit the 
tracking in of material injurious to schoolroom floors. 


aving other advantages, require more 


area where the tempera- 


control, and stokers now do many of 


and cause less dirt than does soft 


and require more attention 
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15) The use of the building at night, particularly by non-school organiza- 
tions, calls for extra care and attention on the part of the custodian. 

16) Work shops, science rooms, and rooms where cooking is done are 
usually difficult to maintain. 

17) Small fixed seats with multiple legs are factors in the time required for 
daily cleaning. 

18) Smooth glazed wainscots absorb little dirt and require less cleaning 
time than do rough surfaces. 

19) In some areas the water is impregnated with minerals that accumulate 
on plumbing fixtures and in heating systems, thus involving more work on the 
part of the janitor. 

20) It is necessary to know the amount of assistance that the janitor will 
give in toilet room supervision or in other non-cleaning jobs.* 


The Principal and the Custodian 


In most of the larger communities, the rules and regulations 
of the board of education give some attention to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the school custodian. The tone of these statements generally 
reflects the point of view of the administrator, with little consideration 
for the point of view of the custodian as an employee. A recent com- 
mendable tendency, in keeping with the modern trend toward greater 
participation by all employees in school planning, is the practice of invit- 
ing school custodians to aid in setting up a statement of approved prac- 
tices for them. Why should not the head custodian, for example, attend 
meetings of faculty members or of students where building problems and 
housekeeping practices are being discussed. 

The principal is responsible for upgrading the efficiency of the cus” 
todian, but that responsibility cannot be discharged solely by rigid 
inspections. The custodian enjoys working with the principal as wel 
as for him and appreciates commendation for a task well done: The 
authors of The School Custodian’s Housekeeping Handbook, а book 
addressed to the school custodian, suggest what the relationship of ш 
principal to custodian should be: 

The principal 
ee. He usually 
the fact 


In a sense, the custodian is the principal’s right-hand man. 
needs his assistance, and he counts on him to a very great degr 
realizes the importance of the custodian’s position and appreciates | 
that a clean, well-kept, properly heated and ventilated building favorably 
affects the teachers in their teaching and the children in their Jearning. He 
knows that the employee can gain good will for the school through his #09 


1N. E. Viles, The Custodian at Work (Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publishing 
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work and his friendly attitude toward pupils, teachers, and visitors. He appre- 
ciates the employee who is courteous, dependable, and cheerful, who can be 
counted on to do his work without constant supervision and direction, and who 
is always willing to do the countless small tasks that must be done.’ 


Repairs and Replacements 
Many school districts practice false economy by neglecting to 
repair and maintain school buildings and equipment. During the depres- 
sion of the nineteen thirties maintenance budgets were kept at a mini- 
mum and needed repairs allowed to accumulate; consequently, when 
the repairs eventually had to be made at inflated prices, their costs were 
abnormally high. Neglected repairs are always expensive because they 
reduce the number of years during which buildings and equipment can 
be used, and because shabby buildings contribute little to the spirit of 
the school and the community. The principal should use his influence to 
assure the budgeting of ample funds so that the building can be kept in 
good repair. 
Most large school districts maintain in a central shop a regular force 
ded work in the district. In the smaller 


of repair men who do all the nee | 
it is all the more im- 


districts, where this arrangement is not feasible, 
portant that each custodian be a skilled workman. However, in all but 
the smallest districts it is possible to have at least one or two skilled men 
with all-round mechanical skills who can go from one building to another 
assisting with the more critical problems of maintenance and repair. | 
Each custodian should be able to make immediately the minor repairs 
and replacements needed in the school, such as a leak, a broken spars 
cord, windowpane, or piece of furniture. In a few large school systems, 
division of labor is carried to such an extreme that a special workman 
has to be called for each separate type of repair or ee 
arrangement may be necessary when only the lowest ame ney 
labor is employed for the work of the custodian, but it can e aa ed 
better workmen are hired and given any necessary on-the-job training 
so that they can be entrusted with much maintenance pepe ү 
Students are responsive to the housekeeping done in the ч Hit ea 
efforts to keep the building in the best possible repair а pe б 
unremitting that students cannot fail to be impressed by > 8 r эй 
attention given to all school property. Under the guidance of the teache 


and K. P. Grabarkiewicz, The School Custodian’s 


i ie C. Hel P CARE F 
Boiken О с "York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949), р. 8. 
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of physics, chemistry, arts and crafts, or practical arts, students may 
assist in the making of minor or emergency repairs that do not involve 
any hazards. More extensive repairs, such as painting and decorating 
schoolrooms and furniture, replacement of flooring or repairs to shower 
rooms and toilet systems, should be made during vacations or on Satur- 
days, depending on the extent of the repair and the emergency. Whether 
the custodian does the work or not, it is his responsibility to know when 
it is necessary, and to inform the proper authorities. 

Appropriate repairs and replacements often make great improvements 
in heating, lighting, and ventilation. For example, merely painting a drab 
ceiling with flat white may increase the illumination in certain parts of a 
classroom by as much as 100 per cent. Comparable improvements in 
lighting may be effected by the proper finishing of floors, desks, and 
equipment. A light-colored chalk board is now available which, in many 
classrooms, interferes with good lighting less than does the conventional 
blackboard. Sliding panels can be installed to cover conventional black- 
boards with lighter colored surfaces during the periods when they are 
not actually in use. These examples indicate the importance of consulting 
experts in many different fields to make sure that repairs are properly 
made with correct materials. Repairs of a complicated nature should not 
be undertaken by regular school custodians. Included in this category 
may be those involving heating, ventilating, masonry, roofing, brickwork, 
concreting, and plumbing. These should be made by special maintenance 
workers employed by the board of education or should be let out by 
contract to private firms. 

The primary requisite for a successful maintenance program is planning: 
Instructors or department heads should periodically report repair an 
maintenance needs to the principal. The custodian should make up & 
yearly calendar in the form of a check list of inspections and should 
schedule a definite amount of time for inspection each month, week, and 
day. Frequently inspection will disclose the development of weaknesses 
that can be repaired before they actually become serious and costly: 
The repair of a weak spot on a composition roof may save а leak that 
would ruin the decoration and equipment of several rooms. The тера 


of a crack occurring from settling may add years to the life of the 


building. 

The principal should organize the faculty members as well as m 
custodians in annual, thorough inspections and occasional informal 957 
to determine what is necessary to maintain and repair the building an 
equipment. 
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Building Utilization 
During School Hours 


To high school teachers and administrators it seems that the 
buildings in which they work never offer sufficient space. Most high 
school buildings are crowded at some period during the day. When a 
room becomes available, almost every member of the staff has a different 
suggestion for using it. This situation suggests to administrators the im- 
portance of knowing the extent to which buildings are utilized and the 
methods by which utilization can be increased. Fortified with facts, they 
can make decisions based on educational needs rather than on the per- 
suasive powers of individual teachers. 

When systematic studies are made, principals are often surprised at 
the amount of unused classroom space there is in the buildings they 
supervise. In 1926, Могрһе found the average percentage of room 
utilization to be only 75.4 for 58 high schools, and in 1936 Scott" found 
the percentage to be only 79.2 for 28 high schools. 

Such evidence shows that the school administrator should exhaust 
every means of providing more effective building utilization before seek- 
ing additional school facilities. His basic data will consist of (1) the 
number of student stations (seats; space at tables, apparatus, or machines; 
and areas of floor space to which students may be assigned for stated 
periods) provided in the space available; and (2) the extent to which 
these stations are utilized in the periods provided in the school schedule. 
His means of improving building utilization are (1) increasing the 
number of student stations without violating standards of good health 


and hygiene; (2) keeping class sizes up to the standard accepted by the 


school; and (3) increasing the number of periods in the school day so 
d more often, 


that the available student stations can be use 


After School Hours and During Vacations 
Under pioneer conditions the school was inevitably a com- 


munity center. As the country developed, the school lost this role, but it 
seems to be regaining a part of its former position of serving the сн 
community. This recent tendency has grown for many тить рз жы 
the very apparent waste that exists when school buildings stand 106 M e 

К station of School Building 
palig 1. Mohet “The Мела, чо Едиот No. 26 (New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, oe о tn Secondary О 


4Ralph S. Scott, “The Utilization of Bui 


(Master’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1986). Е 
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civic or community agencies are hard pressed to house worth-while com- 
munity activities. Moreover, schoolmen have realized that since other 
agencies as well as the school have educational functions, it is reasonable 
for these agencies to use the facilities of the school. They have also 
realized that it is good public relations to encourage wide use of school 
facilities and to cultivate the habit of regarding the school as a community 
center. In a school which is being used as a community center, many non- 
student groups will be making use of the auditorium, gymnasium, shops, 
arts and crafts rooms, cafeteria, library, clubrooms, science laboratories, 
commercial rooms, little theater, playgrounds, social rooms (and their 
facilities for serving ), rifle range, music rooms, health unit, and field house 
facilities. Communities that are getting the maximum use out of their 
school buildings keep school facilities at work during the summer vaca- 
tion periods to serve both youth and adults. In many instances, boards 
of education finance and control such extensions of school services as 
classes and activities for adults, afterschool activities for children and 
out-of-school youth, and summer recreational programs. Teachers are 
often employed for evening or summer work and are paid extra for such 
extra duties. 


Uses of the Building by Agencies Other than the School 


Often an arrangement is made whereby responsible agencies 
use school facilities over a long period of time; examples are а park board 
using a school playground in its summer recreation program or а business 
or industrial organization using school classrooms to house an instruc- 
tional program carried on in evening classes. Most high school buildings 
are rented to community groups for occasional or regular meetings of 
patriotic, religious, business, racial, political, civic, vocational, or profes: 
sional, health, and parental groups. In some states, boards of education 
are required to open buildings free to civic and educational groups i 
meetings where an admission fee is not charged. д 

Practices in renting school facilities are not uniform. In some districts 
the responsibility for the supervision of the building is placed entirely 
upon the renting organization and its officers; in others it is retaine 
entirely by the school board. Fees charged usually vary from a very 5008 
one for groups of school age to a very large fee for a profit-making a 
ture. Following is the practice followed by the board of education $ 
Norristown, Pennsylvania: 


ol 
1) The use of the school auditorium by others than the school or a 
organizations, for all purposes after 6 р.м. on school days, or for all ршро 
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on days when school is not in session, is under the direct control of the Board 
of School Directors. 

2) All requests for its use during these times should be made at least three 
weeks ahead of the date requested on the blank application form prescribed 
for that purpose. The application must state in detail the purpose for which 
the auditorium is to be used; it must state whether it is sectarian, religious, 
political, or closed to all except members of the organization; it must state 
what admission is to be charged or collection taken, if any, and to what the 
proceeds will be devoted. It must state whether a promotor on commission or 
salary is to be employed; it must state in detail the nature of the concert or 
entertainment and its personnel. It must be signed by at least two responsible 
persons. The application must also state what properties and help will be 
needed. The Board of School Directors is to have supervision of the meeting 
and see that the rules and regulations are enforced. The Board or its repre- 
sentative shall have power to close the meeting in case of violation of the rules 
and regulations, and he shall be the sole judge of such violation after 6 P.M. 
of the day on which the auditorium is used. 

3) Permits may be granted for use of the auditorium for the following 
purposes and for no other except as provided: 

a) For strictly educational, patriotic, social, civic or municipal, recreational, 

or charitable meetings and entertainment. 

b) For concerts and entertainments not given for personal profit when no 

promotor on commission or salary is employed. 

c) For all proper civic purposes, and for any uses pertaining to the welfare 

of the schools. 

4) Permits shall not be granted for any entertainments, concerts, etc., which 
are not artistic and cultural, and deserving of presentation on a concert stage. 

5) All permits shall be made in triplicate form—one for the party renting 
auditorium, one for the principal of the building, and one for the files of the 
Board of Directors. 

Fees for rental for functions which are not strictly promoted by the school 


vary from twenty-five dollars to sixty-five dollars per performance. Where the 
fit-making venture, tickets being sold or a 


five dollars for one performance or one 
When admission is free and no collection 
ars per night is made.’ 


concert or entertainment is a pro: 
collection taken, the fee is sixty- 
hundred dollars for two performances. 
is taken, a flat charge of twenty-five doll 


oard of education to be sure that 


are put by nonschool groups are 
public education. However, they 


These rules illustrate an effort by a b 
the uses to which high school facilities 
in harmony with the broad purposes of 


i ive Practices in Large 
5N. W. N ‚К.Е. Langfitt, and Others, Administrative 
High Schools New York: American Book Company, 1940), рр. 204-205. Reprinted 
y permission of the publishers. 
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also illustrate a tendency on the part of some boards of education to 
charge a minimum fee that is too high for many community groups to 
pay. Some boards open high school buildings free or for a very nominal 
fee to responsible community groups who will use them for open meet- 
ings or affairs that contribute to the enrichment of the community’s cul- 
tural, civic, religious, or educational life. 

Recent studies have shown that school buildings are kept open for use 
by the pupils and community for an average of sixty-nine hours a week. 
Many administrators are prepared to assume key positions in developing 
the concept of the wider use of the school by the community. Indeed, in 
most large cities, school workers have felt the need for a greater com- 
munity of interests among the patrons of large high schools. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, there is an attempt to meet this need by establishing enough 
junior-senior high schools so that each will serve a comparatively small 
geographical area, the residents of which have some community of 
interests. In such a situation it is easier to identify and encourage the 
common interests of students, parents, and members of the community, 
and to increase the community use of a city high school to the point 
where it approaches what is to be found in many small urban and rural 
communities. 


Provisions for Safety 

In many schools, provisions for safety are worked out oF 
supervised by safety councils composed of students and teachers. Some- 
times custodians serve on such councils. The activities of such а coun? 
should supplement those of responsible school officials, but they are often 
effective not only in educating students and teachers to safety needs, but 
also in improving physical conditions affecting safety. Safety promotion 
is a natural field in which students may assume a large measure of respo™- 
sibility. They can survey existing conditions, make recommendations for 
their improvement, and then see that their recommendations, if approved. 
are carried out. 


Fire Prevention 


Some mention has already been made of the custodian’s mat 
sibility for good safety practices. It is impossible to divorce this ee, 
from comment about boilers, furnace room hazards, and fire hazai n 
from faulty wiring. Unless there are city-wide programs of ш ОҢ 
in these matters for custodians, it is the principal's responsibility to ү 4 
that custodians are fire-conscious and that their practices аге calcula 
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to prevent fires. Great care should be exercised in the use and storage of 
inflammable materials or those that might cause spontaneous combustion. 
As few oily rags as possible should be kept on hand, and these should be 
stored in metal boxes that are not close to wooden walls. Paints and 
varnishes should be kept in fireproof lockers or in an outside building 
separated from the school. No piles of sawdust or other debris should be 
allowed to accumulate except in fireproof bins. Few schools have found 
the baling and sale of waste paper to be economically worth while, but 
if paper is collected, it should be stored in a fireproof room. All fire-fighting 
apparatus should be regularly inspected and tested. Unannounced fire 
drills are as valuable for the custodial staff as for the students. 


Safety in Case of Fire 

The principal should make sure that in case of fire there is a 
definite plan for the passage of students from each room to the outside 
of the building. In many states he is legally responsible for such a plan 
and for emergency exit drills. Ап explanation of this plan and brief direc- 
tions for leaving should be posted in a convenient and conspicuous place 
in each room in the building, preferably where they can be read easily as 
students are leaving the room. 


In arranging for periodic fire drills, the principal should go far beyond 
Drills should be carried out at all 


in the building including the audi- 
mmittees should supervise traffic 
emergency exit drills, and 


a perfunctory observance of the law. 
times of the day and from every room 
torium and the lunchroom. Student co 
in each section of the building during these 
the flow of traffic should be directed to assure orderly passing and to 
save time. Stairways and exits should not be used beyond their capacities 

Each floor of the building should be equipped with an inside Ӯ on 
or with fire extinguishers, and a number of teachers and students shoulc 


be trained to use this equipment. It is recommended that no one should 


have to travel more than 100 feet from any place in the building to reach 
be checked for efficiency and the 


an extingui . Fire hose should 2 a 
ий ee be recharged at regular intervals. The ровара 
should know what the state laws covering fire eenhon гае ae 
respect to school buildings and what the local оке аге; he shoulc 
report any noncompliance until the condition is remedied. 


Accident Prevention | 
minate accidents entirely in 


inate unnecessary hazards 
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and keep the accident rate at a minimum. The following are some precau- 
tions listed by Viles, which custodians can take to eliminate needless 
accidents in special rooms: 


1) Watch all gas heaters for fumes. Flexible hose contacts should be 
permitted only between the shutoff cock and the burners. Even then, a rigid 
connection is preferable. 

2) Watch gas for possible leakage. Gas purchased from service companies 
usually has in it a malodorant that a leak may be detected easily. All canned 
gas purchased in pressure tanks should also have in it a malodorant. 

3) Have fixed racks for acid carboys. 

4) In chemical laboratories keep a woolen blanket to use in smothering 
possible fires in clothing or elsewhere. 

5) Treat tops of chemical laboratory tables to make them acid resisting. 

6) Have all machine guards in shops fastened securely. 

7) Remove rubbish from around power machines. Eliminate slick floor 
conditions from around power machines. 

8) Keep boiler room clean. Have fire doors free acting. Do not block fire 
door openings. 

9) Watch boiler steam pressure, also water level in boiler. Even “popping 
off” of the boiler has been known to give alarm to pupils in the building. 

10) Pick up soap in shower rooms. 

11) Remove all obstacles that might cause tripping around swimming pools. 

12) Regulate hot water flow in showers and laboratories. 

13) Place hand rails on ramps for swimming pool.® 


Accidents occasionally occur in physical education classes. То assure 
the safety of students and to reduce accident rates, Mabel Lee suggests 
consideration of the following points: 


1) Proper supervision of facilities and equipment. 
2) Direct safety instructions to pupils and student leaders. 
8) Full-time teachers of physical education. 
4) The use of students as squad leaders. 
5) Classification of students by age and ability. 
6) Proper inspection of equipment and apparatus at regular intervals. 
7) Athletic fields smooth and free from obstacles where injury might 
occur. 
8) All indoor surfaces provided with nonslip surfaces. 
9) Enforcement of safety rules in the natatorium р 
10) Satisfactory officiating for games in which rough play might ш 
injury to pupils. 


i i repeat ish- 
3 6 Viles, op. cit., pp. 148-149. Reprinted by permission of The University Publis! 
ing Co., publishers. 
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11) Sufficient lighting for dressing rooms, halls, and gymnasiums. 

12) Passageways and gymnasiums free of equipment, apparatus, and pro- 
jections of any type. 

13) Require eyeglass protectors for students who must wear glasses during 
activity. 

14) A physical examination for all pupils in order to avoid pupil participa- 
tion in activities beyond their physical capacity.’ 


The school should be so organized that first aid can be administered 
immediately and professional service provided in the shortest possible 
time after accidents do occur. A complete report should be made and 
kept of each accident. 


Supervising Student Т raffic within the Building 


The prevention of accidents is one of the reasons for building 
good standards of orderly passing in corridors. No one would expect 
the principal to insist upon formal marching or to prevent students from 
laughing or chatting as they pass in the halls from one classroom to 
another, but it is essential to prevent running or hurried passing that 
might cause injury to others. It is essential to avoid unnecessary noise and 
confusion from banging lockers or from loud talking that frays the nerves 
of teachers and students alike. It is important to establish attitudes of 
poise and consideration for others and to avoid a noisy, boisterous atmos- 
phere in which acts are likely to be impulsive and ill considered. When 
all students are encouraged to take pride in their maturity and self-control, 
student bodies learn to set good conduct patterns that contribute to the 
pleasure and happiness of all. > , AS 

In many schools, teachers are assigned to hall stations for supervision 
of student traffic, and, in most schools, there are brief periods when this 
practice seems useful. However, if students come to feel that the matter 
of safety is involved, they will, through the proper student organizations, 
set up good standards and their own ways of enforcing them. ' 

Teachers and students have many opportunities to study the flow о 
traffic between classes and to plan to improve traffic conditions. A little 


study should make it apparent to all that traffic rules are needed 5 а 
crowded school just as they are in crowded downtown streets. It o ten 
icular stairways in gomg to 


saves time and distance if students use part 


cal Education: Its Organiza- 


7 Arranged from Mabel Lee, The Conduct of Physi case ames & Company, 


tion and Administration for Girls and Women (New York: 
1987), pp. 251-252. 
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certain sections of the building. The clanging of locker doors is of no 
importance in a section of the building where classes are not meeting, 
but it may be a source of great annoyance in other sections. Often the 
reassigning of classes to different rooms will reduce considerably the 
traffic congestion in parts of the building. 

Student bicycles and automobiles present safety problems, many of 
which students can solve in their own intelligent self-interest. There are 
walks and paths near the school where bicycle riders constitute a menace. 
There are busy intersections where careless pedestrians endanger them- 
selves and others. Confusion and thefts result from irregular or unsuper- 
vised parking places. Such problems should be presented to student com- 
mittees or student-teacher safety committees, with an assurance that the 
committees will be given any authority necessary to discharge their 
responsibility. 

In schools where students are not ready for such responsibilities, 
teachers and principals devise plans and regulations to minimize the 
problems arising from the bicycles, motorcycles, and cars that bring 
students to school. If it can possibly be done, regular parking places 
should be established for bicycles and automobiles. In some schools a 
parking place is marked, numbered, and assigned to each car necessarily 
driven to school. A permit from the principal allows a student to use his 
assigned parking place so long as he observes the regulations that have 
been established for student drivers. In addition to the usual traffic reg" 
lations, other rules apply to loafing in cars while school is in session, 
taking a car from its parking place before school is out, overloading cat, 
riding on running boards, and lending or borrowing cars. When students 
apply to the principal for permits to assigned parking places, they file 
complete information about their cars so that the information will be 
available in case of theft. 

Such detailed plans involve much clerical work and painstak 
but they are usually effective in reducing carelessness, trespass, theft, a 
reckless driving. They reduce the student’s feeling of being unknow? 
and therefore not accountable for what he does; they build a sense 0 
responsibility and accountability. 


ing effort, 


Plant Management and Special Services 

s its ОУП тай" 
building Ша! 
nt from those 
think that the 


Every special service operated by the school ha: 
tenance and operation problems. Its equipment, supplies, 
agement, and hours of operation will probably be differe 
required by the classroom program; yet custodians usually 
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building belongs to teachers and pupils from first bell to last bell and 
after that, to them. The library, health center, and cafeteria, on the other 
hand, often operate on different schedules, and require different types 
of maintenance work, which must permit the full and free operation of 
these special services and be satisfactory to those in charge of them. Even 
pupil transportation, especially when school-owned and operated buses 
are used, requires special building and service arrangements. As these 
services multiply, the need for a competent head custodian increases, as 
does the need for the development of a high level of coordination between 
the head custodian and principal if the instructional staff and the building 
maintenance staff are both to be able to do well the duties expected of 


them. 


Summary 

The principal must see that everyone connected with 
school assumes appropriate responsibility in the management of the 
school plant; and must define clearly the responsibility that each indi- 
vidual has. Teachers, students, and community members, as well as 
custodians and principals, should contribute to school housekeeping and 
management. Periodically, experts should aid in inspections of the plant 
to make sure that the research findings of specialists are being utilized. 
Everyone connected with school has a stake in good school housekeeping 
because the objectives of comfort, beauty, efficiency, health, and safety 


are of concern and benefit to all. 


the 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. What are some of the important policies that boards of education should 
have with reference to employees responsible for the maintenance and operation 
of school buildings? 

2. When, if ever, should a school custodian 
students? 

3. What are the needs for, and the advantages ап 
any or all custodians deputized as police officers? ү. К 

4, What policies and practices сап a high school principal institute t a ү 
to increase the pride and self-respect of maintenance and operation emp ду на 

5. What attitudes toward Ше unionization of these workers should schoo 


executives take? 


exercise disciplinary control over 


d disadvantages of, having 
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CHAPTER 24 


BUSINESS ACCOUNTING AND HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Like husbands, school executives must be good providers. 
They must secure funds for the operation of schools and then spend 
these funds wisely, always making sure that expenditures do not exceed 
incomes. For many reasons, these are important functions of secondary 
school administrators. Our society places a high valuation upon financial 
competence and responsibility. 

When a high school principal and his faculty have agreed on some 
modification in program that they can fully justify and about which they 
are yery enthusiastic, it is a bit disheartening to be faced with the un- 
romantic question of “How much will it cost?” Yet that is exactly what 
happens, and since most ideas, plans, proposals, or improvements are 
likely to call for some expenditure of money, the final decision as to 
whether a particular project can be carried out or not rests on its value 
and its cost in relation to the value and cost of some other proposal. In 
this sense the educational program is determined by financial considera- 
tions, and the principal needs to be prepared to show that anything he 
recommends is well worth the money it will cost. 

Administrators must know and understand the sources of school 
revenues at local, state, and federal levels. They must also help teachers 
and patrons to understand what these sources are. Not only do high 


school administrators need to administer honestly and efficiently the 
xtraclass activities, but they also must 


internal funds in connection with e 
ministration of such funds has 


be able, at all times, to prove that their ad 
been honest and efficient. Although these basic principles have been em- 
phasized in school administration courses for a generation, financial 
problems have grown more complex, and the need for their emphasis is 
greater now than ever. Many high school principals who have been 
honest in their handling of student funds have found themselves in 
difficulty because they were unable to prove their honesty. And they have 
learned by bitter experience that they can be taken advantage of if their 
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financial records are not well kept, and that society places the highest 
value upon honesty, especially as it is concerned with money. 


Board of Education Finances 

High school principals have important parts in the preparation 
and administration of school budgets. In Illinois, for example, where some 
high schools are operated as distinct units under separate boards of educa- 
tion, the principal is the administrative officer of the board of education 
and assumes full charge of all financial procedures. Where the high school 
principal is responsible to the superintendent, as he usually is, he works 
directly with the superintendent rather than with the board of education. 
The larger the school and the more professional the outlook of the 
superintendent, the more likely is the principal to have distinct responsi- 
bilities in connection with the budget. Even in the smallest school he 
should have certain responsibilities in making estimates of expenditures 
and in rendering accounting records for expenditures made. 


Importance of the Budget 


The budget is a financial statement of the estimated revenues 
and expenditures of a particular school situation for a given year. Its 
preparation involves (1) an agreement upon the program that should be 
undertaken in the school situation, (2) a determination of the funds 
available and what restrictions if any must be placed upon their expendi- 
ture, and (3) the relation of the proposed program to the funds available. 
After the budget has been prepared and adopted it provides a guide for 
administrative action. Decisions can be made quickly upon the basis of 
budgetary plans and with the knowledge that they are based upon mature 
group judgments rather than on off-the-cuff impulses. If the budget | 
organized in approximately the same form from year to year, data wil 
be comparable, and each year the budget planning should þe an im- 

_ Provement over that of the preceding year. 


Criteria for the Budget 


A number of years ago Raymond G. Campbell analyzed é ; 
literature on budgetary procedure and concluded that there are six chie 
criteria of excellence. These criteria are for the total budget and hes 
were designed to cover items beyond the responsibility of the prince 
Nevertheless, they have value for anyone who is interested in budgetary 
procedures, whether they are related to over-all plans or to such limite 
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areas as expenditures for a department or for the activity program in a 
large school. 


1) Inclusiveness. The budget presents a complete picture of the financial 
plan for operating the schools. . . . 

2) Balance (articulation of ends with means). The budget considers the 
needs of all legitimate activities in the school system in relation to each other 
and to the organization as a whole; it contemplates the total expenditures for 
all purposes from the standpoint of the anticipated income. . . . 

8) Responsibility. The budgetary procedure definitely places the responsi- 
bility for directing the preparation, the presentation and defense, and the 
execution of the budget on the executive head of the school system and the 
responsibility for its review and adoption on the board of education. . . . 

4) Fiscal Control. The budget serves as an instrument in controlling income 


and disbursements. . . . 
5) Flexibility. In providing for financial control, the budgetary procedure 


recognizes the possibility of emergencies which necessitate such change from 
the original financial plan as is compatible with its safeguarding as a whole. . . . 

6) Publicity. The budgetary procedure includes adequate provisions for 
informing the public of the proposals contained in the plan for carrying on the 
school operations; it offers the opportunity of criticism and suggestions to 
parties interested in the conduct of the schools." 


Budget Forms 

The provisions of the budget should conform to these ea 
There are advantages in using forms similar to those used by other о 
so that data can be compared readily. In fact, in most states те iy 
statutes regulating these matters. The most commonly used ee p 
divisions of the budget are as follows: (1) general control (sa sles 
superintendent and his office assistants: their clerks and pee. ) 
instructional service (salaries and teachers’ supplies); (3) ae ч 
agencies (library, health service, and so on); (4) operation о р a 
(custodians’ salaries, fuel, and so оп); (5) maintenance of plant (pain 
ing and repairs); (6) fixed charges (telephones and Semen a 
Service (bond maturities and interest are and (8) capital outlay 
land, buildi ipment, and so on). 
Sone ae 8 commonly (1) local taxes; (2) sale of lands; 


(3) state aid (from state taxes and from state-administered federal 


‚ ә Dro- 
1 Raymond Guy Campbell, State Supervision and Regulation of RRN КУГ 
cedure in Public School Systems (New York: Bureau of Publications, ane ue 
lege, Columbia University, 1935), рр. 14-18. Reprinted by permission 

ishers, 
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funds); (4) tuitions (for students living outside the district); and (5) 
fees and rents (laboratories, books, lockers, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
so on). These sources vary from time to time, and the proportion of the 
total derived from each varies from place to place. For example, during 
depression years tax collections are slow, and increased pressures bring 
about changes in both local and state tax structures. It is important for 
all school administrators and teachers to keep continuously informed 
about these sources of school revenues. All citizens know when their taxes 
increase, but they know little about where their taxes go, and they are 
not likely to know unless those within the system assume the responsi- 
bility of serving as a news source for these matters. 


Preparing the Budget 


During the course of the entire school year, as desirable 
changes are indicated by emergencies and as requests are made by staff 
members, the principal should make notes and records that will be useful 
in the actual preparation of the budget. However, each year his intensive 
work should be done on a regular time schedule. If the principal’ 
reports have been properly prepared and include recommendations for 
the educational program in the forthcoming year, they will be helpful in 
indicating what the expenditures ought to be. A review of the old budget 
in terms of the proposals that are under consideration will indicate which 


ones can be included in the report submitted to the superintendent of 
schools. 


Wide Participation 


In doing the work assigned to him on the budget, the prin: 
cipal should confer with representatives of all departments in the schoo 
and if possible with every member of the staff, each of whom will have 
a point of view worthy of consideration. Many school administrators К 
found it advisable for every staff member to participate in the pr eparation 
of the budget. One way of achieving this is to place a budget bo a 
school where every staff member can turn in his written suggestions 
concerning his own needs and those of the school. Department be 
should consult teachers within their departments before submitting еї 
departmental estimates. When the budget for the high school is finally 
approved, it should provide for а free sum of money to be spe? о 
schoolbooks, equipment, ог supplies and subject to the requis a 
any staff member within the limits set by the board of education. Апо! n 
way of securing participation is for the board to determine the amou” 
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available for a certain purpose, e.g., audio-visual equipment and supplies, 
and then request the teachers to recommend a formula for utilizing this 
special fund. Such wide participation in the making of the budget deepens 
the interest of staff members in the whole school enterprise and usually 
improves the budget. Informed about these school problems, they can 
enlighten their friends and the public generally. Participation in the 
making of the budget improves the relationship between the business 
office and the individual school because it helps staff members to realize 
that sufficient funds are seldom available for all desirable proposals. Thus 
when choices are made, staff members are likely to understand—whether 
or not they approve—the reasons for the decision. 

Before the budget is finally adopted by the board of education, the 
principal is usually informed by the superintendent of the maximum 
appropriation his school сап hope to receive and may be asked to elimi- 
nate some items from his requests. Hence, before presenting his requests 
for the consideration of the superintendent and the board, the principal 
should study the various items and be ready to rate them in their order 
of importance. When eliminations must be made, staff members should 
have the same voice in the decisions that they had in developing the 


tentative budget. 


Values of Cost Studies 
e when budgetary decisions are 


Cost studies are of great valu 
eral studies 


tors affecting cost vary 50 widely that gen 
rder to provide evidence of need and to 
suggest economies, the principal should make comparative кйш e 
carefully defined per pupil costs in a few similar schools, Such a ies, у 
accurate, may be very informative. For example, the item А ре, 
costs now typically constitutes over 80 per cent of the tota Be san 
most administrators strive to keep the percentage as high as possible. 
Other general items vary from 1 to 9 per cent each, but if they xa ebay 
out of line with practice in similar schools, they should be aaa 
carefully. However, common practice is not always best cee and a 
deviation from the mean is as likely to be desirable as undesirah А Ай, 
Within a school system or even within a single school, а cost #5 oe 
provide a good basis for the development of the budget. 3 hey geet 
show a high cost for such desirable features of the mo em sepon o 
school as shop and laboratory courses, increased health services, th 


Тһе J school 
single salary schedule, and decreased student loads. The longer 


day and year and the increased use of the school plant lower unit costs 
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if the total costs of the school plant are taken into account. Whatever 
the studies show, they should be made because they lead to more intelli- 
gent budget decisions. To be of most service, unit costs for the preceding 
year should be available by the following fall. 

Data that should be available for making budgetary estimates upon 
the basis of cost studies include total and school population, anticipated 
enrollments, pupil-teacher ratios to be maintained, anticipated pupil 
loads, extensions or contractions in program, equipment and supply 
quotas, salary schedules, facts about economic trends, and receipts and 
expenditures for preceding years. 

The library budget should be a special concern of the principal 
because it represents an important part of the school that will be neglected 
unless it has a vigorous advocate. An allowance for fuel will be in the 
budget whether the principal recommends it or not, but books for the 
library may be overlooked unless the principal remembers them. A 
regional accrediting association, before postwar costs hit their peak, 
recommended a library-book expenditure of 75 cents a student a year 
in schools of at least medium size, with a larger allowance for small 
schools. The total library budget should be broken down into separate 
budgets for each department or division, with some funds reserved for 
general purposes. 

Before the budget is finally approved by the board, it is customary to 
make the proposed budget available to all who are interested. Printed or 
duplicated copies are distributed as widely as necessary, and its salient 
facts are usually discussed in the local newspaper. The principal should 
lead in helping teachers and patrons to understand the budget. Those 
who support the school have a right to know the nature of its expendi- 
tures; if they understand its budget, they are much more likely to be 
favorably disposed toward it. 


Operation of the Budget 


› The accounting system must be closely related to the budget 
if the latter is to be well administered. Requisition forms should contam 
the information needed for proper endorsement and intelligent purchas- 
ing. One copy of each form used should be kept available for reference 
and for the building of permanent records. 

The procedures should be standardized and the channels for forms 
and procedures well established so that transactions are routine in char- 
acter. The complexity of both forms and procedures usually yee 
directly with the size of the school. For example, in a small school requist- 
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tions on the budget are not numerous enough to be burdensome to the 
principal, and he probably should receive them from teachers, depart- 
ment heads, or custodians whenever needs arise. In a larger school, 
requisitions may be so numerous that the principal is justified in request- 
ing teachers and others to anticipate their needs and submit all requests 
to him on a particular day of the week or month. Accounting procedures 
should require as little attention from the administrator as possible. 
However, an accurate record for a comprehensive audit and a depend- 
able basis for investigating comparable costs must be provided. 

The principal, or the one to whom he has delegated the responsibility 
of making requisitions, should keep memorandum accounts that will 
enable him to determine quickly whether or not requisitioned items can 
be secured within the limits of unspent budget balances. In some systems 
such budget information is provided at intervals from the superin- 
tendent’s office. However, two routine checks of budget items are by no 
means a waste of time, and the principal will gain in effectiveness if he 
is self-reliant in discharging his budgetary responsibilities. Clerks in other 
administrative offices are more conscientious in their duties if they know 
they are dealing with someone who is accurately informed about items 
within his control. А) 

In many schools it has been found necessary for the principal to ad- 
minister a petty cash fund provided for in the budget. This account should 
be as small as possible, and each month the principal should render a 
completely itemized statement for it. It should cover expenses that are 
small and unexpected but easily justified; it should not be a catchall for 
large expenses or for those that can be anticipated. 


Inventories 


Many schools find it advisable to maintain perpetual суви 
forms for all supply items. The forms include spaces for the name anc 
description of each item, its specifications, the name of the de | 
using it, and its unit cost. Spaces аге also available for recording pur- 
chases, the distribution to teachers, and the quantity remaining on hand. 
Such a record should be checked occasionally by an actual physical 
inventory. If the record is accurate, it will show at once the quantity a 
any item available for the remainder of the year. Such information « 
helpful in anticipating shortages and in estimating annual purchases. 
Periodic inventories of equipment should also be made for insurance 


partments 


Purposes. Ке» - 7 
The principal should be friendly and cooperative in his relationships 
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with business representatives of the superintendent's office. Occasionally 
in larger systems antagonisms arise between business officials and repre- 
sentatives of instructional staffs because of the difference in their par- 
ticular functions. Business officials should constantly remind themselves 
that their function is to spend money efficiently, according to the provi- 
sions of the budget as it was approved by the board of education. It is 
not their function to restrict expenditures in order to build up big budget 
balances at the year’s end. High school principals, on the other hand, 
should remember that through the years conservative business admin- 
istrators have served an important function in building confidence in 
public schools and boards of education. Employees in the business offices 
of school boards are expected by the board and the public to scrutinize 
expenditures to see that prices charged are right, that the item is in the 
budget, and that a sufficient balance is on hand to cover each expenditure. 
The whole process of the final budget formulation and expenditure should 
be recognized by all as a proper function of the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Financing Extraclass Activities 
Because extraclass activities have grown rapidly and because 
individuality and variation are inherent in their very nature, the financ- 
ing of these activities in high schools is a perplexing problem. The 
responsibility of the principal for the proper management of funds was 
pointed out in Chapter 14, It is also an important problem because it is 
possible to manage the financing of activities in such a way that students 
See, at first hand, examples of effectiveness and efficiency in financial 
matters and, at the same time, secure real experience in the management 
of public funds. Although many schools of their own initiative have 
developed effective procedures and administrative controls, a number 
of states have considered it necessary to enact legislation designed to 
safeguard student funds and to provide for the supervision of their 
expenditure. Such legislation helps many high school principals in their 
efforts to develop businesslike practices in the management of these funds. 
In states where activity funds are not controlled by statutes, the prm- 
cipal’s personal responsibility for them is generally much greater than 
his responsibility for the regular funds of the board of education, for 
usually the board of education accepts much less responsibility for the 
internal funds than it does for the regular funds. The board should accept 
equal responsibility for raising and spending both types of funds. Even 
if the board is unwilling to contribute to activity funds, it should pay “ 
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an annual audit. Too often activity funds are ignored entirely by everyone 
in authority except the high school principal. He is and should be respon- 
sible for them, but they are so important and complex that policies for 
their management merit the consideration of the board of education 
whether or not the law holds the board responsible for them. 


The Central Treasurer 


Specialists in extraclass activities and successful principals 
recommend that all activity funds be deposited with a central treasurer 
for the high school as a whole, who maintains separate accounts for all 
organizations and for special events. Each organization makes its deposits 
in the central fund as it would in a bank; upon being properly directed, 
the treasurer disburses the funds of any organization. Under such an 
arrangement it is possible and desirable to follow the best budgetary and 
accounting procedures. К 

Following are seven standards for the accounting of activity funds, 
recommended by a committee of high school principals in Kansas and 
adopted by the state board of education in that state: 


Standard I—Each person responsible for the final receipt of money and for 
issuing and signing general receipts and checks should be bonded with a surety 
bond in an amount equal to the largest anticipated amount of money on hand 
at any time during the year. 

Standard П——АП receipts should be issued from duplicate or triplicate receipt 
books with both original and carbon-copy receipts serially numbered and 
accounted for. 

Standard ШАП disbursements should be by bank check with supporting 
voucher, In the signing of voucher and check at least two signatures, those of 
the high-school principal or superintendent and the sponsor of the individual 
activity account, should be required. 

Standard IV—A simple columnar bound or loose-leaf book is recommended 
for keeping the accounts. In this the general summary of the fund, in the 
distribution of assets in banks and other places, and the individual activity 
accounts may be shown in adjoining columns in such manner as to present easily 
page-by-page balances. 

Standard V—lIt is recommended that summary statements of all accounts be 


prepared as of the close of each calendar month, or other similar period, 


including bank reconciliation, and that copies of such statements be placed on 


Ше in the high-school principal's or superintendent's office and the board of 


education or school-district office. , Каза 
Standard У1—АП activity accounts should be audited at regular periods о 


ably by a licensed municipal accountant under the 
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direction of the board of education or school-district board. It is preferable that 
this audit be annual. One copy of the auditor’s report should be placed on 
file, with the account book, in the high-school principal’s or superintendent's 
office, and one filed with the clerk of the board of education or secretary of the 
school board. Upon any change in the managing personnel the responsibility of 
the assuming official or sponsor should be determined by an audit of the books 
or by an agreed statement of assets and liabilities of the fund or account. 

Standard VII—It is further suggested that the best accounting procedure 
and educative practice implies operation of each separate account under a 
planned budget, as largely as possible with the cooperation of the students of 
the school.” 


The budgeting of student funds by the students themselves (as sug- 
gested in Standard VII) provides excellent experience in the assuming 
of real responsibility. Any other procedure is shortsighted as well as 
undemocratic, because it denies to those whose money is being spent а 
voice in how it should be spent or an appeal from any decisions that may 
have been made. Those who earn money should participate in deciding 
how it shall be spent; unless they do they are likely to lose interest in 
earning it. In recent years there has been an increased emphasis on the 
budgeting of student activity funds, an emphasis that seems likely to 
continue. 


Raising Funds 


The raising of funds for the support of extraclass activities 
presents a problem if so much money is required that there is a continual 
demand made on students and their parents for it. The time and energy 
of students and teachers are often spent in campaigns, drives, and ticket- 
selling contests, whose sole purpose is to raise money for some activity 
of real educational significance. No one would expect students to sell 
tickets so that history could be taught, but in many schools it is the 
usual practice for students to raise money so that other educational activ- 
ities of great importance may be included in the offering of the school. 
It is often recommended that such activities be financed by boards 0 
education, and support from this source is actually considerable if account 
is taken of the fact that facilities and faculty sponsors are provide ‘ 
Boards of education often pay staff members extra for sponsoring after- 
school activities, and the amount of support for extraclass activities sup- 
nt Activity 


2 George L. Cleland, “A Centralized S ing for Stude i 
s > ystem of Accounting for a 
Funds,” NASSP Bulletin No. 119, January, 1944, рр. 20-46. Reprinted by permission 


of the National Education Association. 
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plied indirectly and directly by boards of education is on the increase. 
Nevertheless, few school boards support these activities entirely, and 
many support them not at all. Most funds come from ticket sales, special 
sales, membership dues, advertising or contributions, bookstore profits, 
and the like. Sometimes profits from the cafeteria are used to finance 
worthy enterprises, but this is a very dubious procedure. Many schools 
have some form of activity budget under which one fee paid by a student 
covers the cost of most of the activities for a year. Few have been able to 
use a single fee for all student activities, and perhaps it is not necessary 
that they should, since no person is likely to be interested in every activity. 

Regardless of how funds are collected and by whom, they should be 
strictly accounted for, preferably under some centralized control, Many 
schools have found it advisable to make one faculty member responsible 
for the supervision of the entire activity program, including all activity 
finance and ticket sales. After the principal or his representative has 
approved a proposed ticket sale, representatives of the group concerned 
submit an order for tickets to the faculty sponsor. The tickets should be 
numbered serially so that a check can be made on all tickets and on the 
persons who handle them. The sponsor is guided in his supervision of the 
sale by the information provided on the ticket order. Most of the activi- 
ties are carried on by students under the supervision of the faculty 
sponsor, who knows at all times the accountability of each student and 
holds him responsible for accuracy in his accounts. Through the years 
those who manage ticket sales secure insights into the particular prob- 
lems of different organizations and are able to make recommendations 
that increase efficiency and add to the educational values of the шше, 
The school has no right to conduct the sale of tickets in such a way that 
students learn that it is easy to be dishonest about the money ae Же 
The school generally finds it advisable to give the greatest aay pu к 
licity to the accounting of student funds. oe ү, ia 3 ЕТ 
responsibility to students under its supervision a procedure that builds 
respect for businesslike accounting for public funds. 


Miscellaneous Business Responsibilities 
onal responsibilities for business manage- 


he activity funds and the regular funds 
of the board of education. Each of these funds should be {ише 
Separately according to accepted business practices, ч по “т а 
between board funds and board property and student funds and stude 


property results. 


Principals have additi 
ment that are related to both t 
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Even in the smallest school systems there are advantages in centralizing 
all purchasing in one person, as is almost invariably done for the expendi- 
ture of the regular funds of the school board. Occasionally, however, 
even in large high schools, teacher-sponsors or student representatives 
of organizations make purchases for student activities as the needs arise. 
This lack of organization often leads to waste and inefficiency. In some 
schools, a single, trained person is given the specific responsibility for 
all purchasing. As he gains experience and sees, in their proper perspec- 
tive, all the purchases that are made throughout the school, he will 
eliminate much duplication and establish economical practices. In other 
schools, purchase orders are issued by one person, but the actual pur- 
chases are made by a sponsor or a student. When a considerable amount 
of money is involved, it is often wise to purchase on the basis of com- 
petitive bids. 


Receiving and Storing Supplies and Equipment 


There should be a systematic procedure for receiving and 
checking supplies and purchases charged to board or student funds. 
Checking can best be done in a room where all supplies are received 
and by the purchasing agent or someone working under his supervision. 
Often a storage room can serve both the board of education and student 
activity organizations. Whoever receives all purchases should be a respon- 
sible and careful worker. Without careful checking, even in a small 
school, enormous waste occurs through shortages in shipping, the receipt 
of goods in bad condition, and theft or damage of packages not promptly 
checked. 

In another chapter in this book the importance of adequate storage 
places for unused supplies and equipment has been emphasized. In many 
school systems, supplies are stored in a centrally located building and 
distributed several times a year to individual schools, Even with such ап 
arrangement, the principal should install a simple system for safeguard- 
ing supplies and accounting for them, but if large quantities of supplies 
are stored at the school, the problem is more complex. Supplies and 
equipment should always be kept in locked rooms, cases, Or cabinets, 
keys being available only to those who are responsible for their safe- 
keeping, distribution, or use. In order to prevent deterioration and waste, 
supplies left over from a previous year should always be used before 
those more recently received. It is better to keep the amount of supp! 
in each classroom reduced to what is essential for immediate needs. 


ies 
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this is not done, a surprisingly large quantity of materials will accumulate 
without anyone being able to say what is in short supply and what is not. 


Money Collected by Teachers 


Many boards of education have regulations preventing or 
regulating the collection of money from students in connection with 
regular classroom work. It is also desirable that controls be established 
over collections for outside agencies, Even when a request for such a 
collection seems entirely reasonable to the principal in a particular school, 
it should often be submitted to a committee of teachers and students for 
consideration. Teachers should not collect money from students unless 
it is for a cause that has been thoroughly scrutinized and approved. Some- 
times collections are approved for the purchase of instructional materials, 
though the board of education ought to meet all such expenses from the 
budget. Sometimes students organize their own community chest drive 
and participate as a unit in the larger city-wide enterprise, Various other 
occasions warrant the participation of the school in fund-raising activities. 
When such collections are made, however, records should be kept that 


cerned from the consequences of carelessness, 


will protect everyone con 
ere is no 


and from rumors of negligence, waste, or misappropriation. Th 
way of having this protection without keeping a record of the payments 


made by each student. However, much time can be saved if teachers 


issue to students receipts made in duplicate and pay all moneys received 
eipts to the instructors and keep 


to a chief clerk. The clerk can issue тес 
a ledger of receipts and disbursements adequate for ready reference to 


payments made by any student or group of students. If it is not possible 
to organize itself well enough to provide a good check on all the money 
it handles, then the school should not undertake the activity at all. 


Bookstore and Cafeteria 

cafeterias, and other enterprises are operated 
managed for the convenience, economy, 
education, and health of pupils and not for profit. They should be started 
by schools when a real need exists for them, and they should be operated 
in such a way as to provide educational experiences for some pupils while 
serving the needs of all. All such activities offer advantages to students 
because of a pooling of purchasing power, but the cafeteria manager has 
unusual opportunities in this respect. For each of these projects, business 
procedures should be centralized and built into a routine in order to save 


When bookstores, 
in high schools, they should be 
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time for wise purchasing and to make the experiences of student workers 
of maximum educational value. The students and the public are entitled 
to all the facts about business transactions in these activities, and annual 
audits are essential. Student advisory boards often help in keeping the 
public informed and in giving the students experience in management. 
Such projects offer opportunities for students to learn through work 
experience, but in the cafeteria, especially, there is a need to guard 
against employing students in a routine, noneducative manner. The 
principal needs to give all such enterprises careful supervision, and his 
office should be a clearinghouse through which businessmen and parents 
can come to understand the need for them in the school and to approve 
the policies and practices under which they operate. 


Securing Real Business Experience 

The possibility of relating the operation of a school cafeteria 
to the educational experience of students is illustrated by the practice 
of Randall Junior High School of Washington, D.C., which, during each 
of the school years 1947-1948 and 1948-1949, provided opportunities 
for a small group of boys in a 9-A business class to secure real business 
experience and at the same time perform a remarkable service to the 
school. The business responsibility for the cafeteria was given to the 
teacher of the class, and the schedule was arranged so that the boys could 
analyze the cafeteria system and set up appropriate accounts. During the 
first year the new management paid off a large deficit. During the second 
year the service was improved while the books were kept in balance. 
Much of the increased efficiency came from an accurate checking of all 
deliveries. 


Each member of this special class is responsible for all records and corre- 
spondence pertaining to a particular creditor, The responsibilities include check- 
ing supplies with delivery receipts, verifying extensions and totals on bills, 
keeping daily records of all items purchased from that firm, making entries ОП 
weekly food cost reports, and keeping paid and unpaid voucher files on E 
company up to date and in order. Group activities include: tabulating all и 
sold in the cafeteria, checking accuracy and records of all cashiers, taking 
inventory and preparing records from storeroom requisitions by actual on 

Business arithmetic becomes practical as it is connected in the class v 
the operation of the cash register, change counting, and calculating шай 
Correct speech and courtesy аге emphasized since pupils telephone for supe |, 
and for quotation of prices. English is a factor in their preparation as 1$ R 
the sending of letters requesting information, adjustments, and like matters: 
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The boys show real enthusiasm and cooperation. There has been noted 
growth in personal attitudes and social responsibility. The project has charged 
their interest to such a degree that the entire class is present daily, with 
exceptions only as emergencies make them necessary.* 


The Principal's Annual Report 


Each year the principal should make a brief report to the 
superintendent of schools to report the activities and achievements of the 
school and to make recommendations for the coming year. To the extent 
that it deals with the management activities of the principal, the report 
is an index to the business administration of the school. It should survey 
activities and define objectives. Ordinarily it should include data con- 
cerning enrollments, funds handled, learning activities organized in each 
department, extraclass activities, the parent-teacher association, the plant 
and equipment, the library, and the cafeteria. It should not be encyclo- 
pedic in nature but broad enough to provide a direction for future activi- 
ties. If it seems to be a basis for growth and movement, it will be read. 
It need not treat all aspects of the school with equal thoroughness each 
year; rather, it should take them in rotation. If it is also a careful summary 
of the immediate objectives of the school, it may well serve as the first 


preliminary step in budget making. 


Summary 

Аз head of a high school, the principal is also a business mana- 
hools spend public money, the high school principal, 
esponsibility for seeing that the 
o say that he is responsible for 


ger. Since public sc 
as one of its administrators, shares the г 
public gets its money's worth. This is not t 
running the school cheaply—for saving money. Rather, he is responsible 
for spending wisely. He must always be able to prove that he has done 
this well, He should follow approved business and accounting policies 
and practices in the management of school finance, and should carry on 
the business of the school from a glass pocketbook. The preparation and 
the operation of budgets constitute good tests of teacher and student 
participation because the activities are of a fundamental nature. If 
teachers and students can take part in these activities, administrators can 
feel reasonably sure of their interest and of their ability to participate 
successfully in other activities. They can also be sure that the budget is 


Irene C. Hypps, Head of the Department of 


з i tb 
* From an unpublished statement БУ Principal, Randall Junior High School, 


Business Education, and Mrs. G. т. Peterson, 


Washington, D.C. 
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probably a better one than would be prepared by the principal working 
it out alone. Underlying the preparation and operation of budgets for 
student activities are the same principles that underlie the preparation 
and operation of any budget. The high school principal should be given 
responsibility by the superintendent for the operation of the high school 
budget and for the supervision of all the financial accounts of student 
activities. When given this responsibility he has the concurrent duty of 
providing close supervision of all school funds. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. “Our practices in student activity finances grow out of our policy of 
utilizing every possible opportunity to develop the ability of individual students 
and of the student body as a whole to participate widely and responsibly in the 
management of their affairs.” Draw up a set of practices to be followed in 
relation to student activity finances consistent with this high school’s policy. 

2. “It is our practice to assign teachers to duty wherever money is to be 
handled in order to prevent students from being presented with temptation 
which they might be unable to resist.” Draw up a statement of policy consistent 
with this high school’s practice. 

8. Do you think it would be a good plan to admit all high school students 
free to athletic games and other all-school activities with an admission fee only 
for “outsiders”? What alternative plans are there and what are their relative 
merits? 

4, To what extent, if at all, should the school budget as approved by the 
board of education cover student activities? What arguments support your 
position? Draw up a statement of policy for whatever practices you approve 
у 5. То what extent should student organizations be encouraged to try (0 

make money”? What are the arguments for and against it? 
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CHAPTER 25 


BUILDINGS FOR THE FUTURE 


Any school building reflects an educational philosophy of 
some kind or the lack of one, and that influence usually lasts for fifty or 
seventy-five years after the building is erected. School buildings should 
be designed by architects who have made a study of the problems of 
this special field, and each building should meet the educational specifi- 
cations drawn up by members of the school staff who have carefully 
scrutinized every aspect of the present and probably future educational 
program of the community in which the proposed building is to be 
located. 

Administrators readily accept these principles, but in most high schools 
the educational program is actually cramped by existing building limita- 
tions of some kind. Many such limitations exist because of subsequent 
changes in educational programs, some of which could have been fore- 
seen. Many exist because educational specifications were not developed, 
were developed too hurriedly, or, if developed, were not followed. 


Other limitations are due to the fact that the educational planners were 


unaware of the purposes, methods, and long-time trends of modern 


education. 

Although this chapter is to be primarily devoted to new high school 
buildings, it may be useful to stress the point that much can be done to 
make an old high school building much more useful and pleasant a 
many are. Just because a school cannot have a new modern building is 
no excuse for enduring the inconveniences of an old building if they can 
be removed without too great expense. In many communities where a 
new high school building is out of the question for a long time to come 
the question is whether to make the best of the present building or to 
continue to endure it in its present antiquated state. 

Probably not much can be done at reasonable cost to the caine 
appearance of an old building. Really bringing it up-to-date in appear- 
ance may be almost as expensive as þuilding a new structure. But we 
are a number of ways of treating the interior of an old building that wi 


make it a much more satisfactory setting for a good school than many old 
uch a reasonable cost compared to a new 


buildings now are and at s 
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building as to make it a bargain. Lighting is often bad in an old build- 
ing. The windows are always too small in proportion to floor area. Modern 
artificial lighting can be installed that will at least materially reduce this 
shortcoming. Floors in classrooms and corridors get old, dingy, and dirty- 
looking. New floors can be laid or the old ones covered at a gain not 
only in appearance but also in the reduction of noise. Plumbing and 
heating systems can be worked over. Some antiquated school plumbing 
ought to be condemned for health reasons and new fixtures installed. 
Yet some communities will allow this old equipment to remain long after 
it has been replaced in every house in town. Old heating systems are 
often noisy, inefficient, and costly to operate. The new type of heating 
and ventilating systems will be more healthful as well as more economical. 

A careful study of space allotment in an old building will often show 
how the removal or shifting of nonbearing walls will create a much more 
efficient working space. As a rule, old buildings were not well planned 
internally for even an old-fashioned program of education; hence some 
remodeling to meet the needs of a modern program can be easily justified. 
A remarkable improvement in classrooms can be made if good judgment 
is used in repainting walls and woodwork. Cheerful color, for example, 
can do much for classrooms. Add to this better lighting, some modern 
school furniture, and arrangements for darkening the room for the use of 
visual aids, and the old classrooms will hardly be recognizable. 

This may sound like an expensive program, but if by undertaking it 
a community is providing itself with a reasonably good school plant, it 
does so for much less than the cost of a new building. There is no reason 
why a high school principal should not expect a community to do what 
it can to keep its high school plant as nearly up-to-date as possible. He 
cannot, however, expect the community to assume this obligation unless 
he makes some well-planned recommendations as to what the needs ate 
and what he thinks can be done about them. 


Over-All Planning 

Planning a modern high school building is an extended, time- 
consuming, and complicated process. It is much more than requesting 
an architect to design a building with a number of standard classrooms, 
having attached an auditorium and gymnasium; it is rather the task of 
planning a physical expression of the educational philosophy of the school- 
There are many obvious examples. Even the seats used in the schoo 
reflect the thinking of the faculty; moreover, the decision as to the typ®s 
of seating to be used in various parts of the building is not so simple that 
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it can be left to architects and builders alone. The type of seat needed in 
the English class is different from the one required in science laboratories. 
In English classes one type of seat is needed if students learn by listening 
to lectures from teachers, whereas a different type of seat is needed if 
students learn by using the classroom as a laboratory. In science classes 
one type of seat is needed if all students learn by conducting experiments, 
but a different type is required if students conduct only occasional experi- 
ments, most experiments being demonstrated by the instructor. 

In classrooms where students use many books instead of single text- 
books, additional space is needed for the storage of supplementary 
materials. In classrooms where core or common learnings are taught, 
greater and more varied storage space is needed than in classrooms in 
which are taught only the specialized subjects of English or history or 
science. To the extent that the school has long class periods in the daily 
schedule, the building should have more classrooms and less space in 
libraries and study halls. Thus the methods of learning to be used, as 
well as the breadth of the offering, affect the design of the building. 


Wide Participation in Planning 


All those who are going to operate and use the new facilities 
should have a part in planning them. Teachers and staff members are 
aware of defects and shortcomings that should be avoided in new build- 
ings, and if they share in the planning of new features they can use them 
to maximum advantage because of a complete awareness of their poten- 
tialities. Pupils, parents, and any adults who use the school frequently 
can make significant contributions to planning. It is not expected that 
these groups will make decisions, but all can make suggestions for со 
sideration by an individual or a committee serving as a coordinating 
agency. In a large school it will be advisable to organize participants 
into special committees dealing with particular types of facilities such 
as commercial rooms or recreational facilities, with an over-all committee 
to coordinate the reports of the special committees. 


Providing for Flexibility 


Р the 
Each committee should consider not only the operation ы 


present program but also the needs of the foreseeable future. will a 
school eventually provide junior college facilities for the youth of a 
community? Will adults increasingly use the school for recreation, PU E 
gatherings, and for the improvement of community health? What Р its 
ticular kinds of education for lifework does the school need to adii 
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present offerings? Many of these questions cannot be answered finally 
and for all time, but they can be answered at least in terms of imme- 
diate and probable future needs. Then if its location makes future 
additions and alterations possible, the building can be designed so that 
it is flexible and capable of being adapted to future changes in the 
educational program. 


Selecting Architects 


Since public schools are built with public funds raised by 
taxation, many boards of education are tempted to follow the old practice 
of dividing the work of designing school buildings among all the archi 
tectural firms of the district. Other boards of education, more conscious 
of the specialized nature of schoolhouse construction, have preferred to 
use only architects who have specialized in the designing of school build- 
ings. Some districts are large enough to employ specialists in school 
architecture as permanent members of the staff. Others employ specialists 
directly or work out plans whereby consulting specialists may assist the 
local architect, who has received the commission by virtue of his com- 
petence as a local taxpayer of influence and prominence. Whatever the 
demands of local politics, districts will be better satisfied if they secure 
the services of architects who have some special competence in the 


designing of school buildings. 


Determining Present and Future Needs 


A survey to determine needs should be one step in planning 
for a new building or new building facilities. However, for the principal 
who has been serving in this position for some time, this should never 
be a first step but merely one of many in his continuous evaluation of 
the needs and trends in his school. The enrollment 
years past, the enrollments in grade schools in the district, the recorded 


births in the district, the interests and abilities of the student body, and 
ent bodies provide 


high school popu- 


s of the school for 


the subsequent careers of members of previous stud 
basic data for estimating the needs of the prospective 
lation and hence the size and character of the new building, ; 

In almost all communities in the United States birth rates promise an 
all-time high in secondary school enrollments during the last im of 
the decade beginning in 1950. Estimates of anticipated с in 
Population in various areas of a school district can be obtained one 
Public-utility corporations—telephone, gas, water, and power рш 
which take into account economic factors such as the closing of some 
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shops and industries and the opening of others. The high school principal 
will also need to consider the effect of the establishment of new high 
schools in neighboring districts, changes in tuition laws that may increase 
attendance from neighboring districts, and changes in the nature of the 
population that may affect school attendance. Some allowance should 
be made for increases in the proportion of the population attending high 
school, which will continue to increase although much more slowly in 
the future than it has in the past. By using all available data and taking 
into account all influences that seem to bear upon school enrollments, 
it is possible to forecast reasonably accurate estimates of the future high 
school enrollment for a given district. 


Characteristics of the Building 


The size of the building will be determined by the number 
of students to be served, the extent to which adults will use the building, 
and the types of services to be provided. In small schools a useful esti- 
mate of the classrooms needed can be made by a simple inspection of 
the sections that must be offered in each subject in order to provide for 
the respective enrollments. In a school of five hundred or more, for each 
department and for the entire school, Paul С. Packer’s! room formula 
may be used to estimate the number of rooms required. Adjusted toa 


weekly basis, the formula is as follows: 


No. of students registered in subject x No. of class periods or subjects а week 


Average size of section х No. of periods in school day х 5 
= No. of rooms required 


д Ý $ ало ТШЕ 
Since many classes, such as home economics and woodworking, 1691 


special rooms, it is necessary to calculate the number of rooms require 
by each department. More detailed and specific methods of estimating 
the space needs for schools of different sizes are to be found in па о 
Secondary School Buildings.* It is obvious that possible although hs 
necessarily desirable ways of decreasing the number of rooms ы. 
are to decrease the number of class periods each week in a К. ег 
increase the average size of the sections, and to increase the аш) 
of periods in the school day. These methods are entirely within the co? 
of the principal of the school, but he should be fully aware 9 
effects of using them. 
autor Pub- 


f * Paul С. Packer, Housing of High School Programs (New York: Bure 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924). sng secondary 
2 N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett. Planning 


School Buildings (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1949), Chs. © 
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There is no advantage in tall buildings, and they should not be built 
except in congested areas of large cities where nothing else is possible. 
In fact, these areas can have the advantage of the best we know about 
school sites and school buildings only at prohibitively high costs. The 
authors therefore recognize that many of the suggestions that follow 
cannot be applied to buildings to be erected in the congested areas of 
large cities unless wholesale reconstruction of the neighborhood is con- 
templated. The authors, however, assume that the trend is toward less 
congested urban living and a lessening of the strains of congested insti- 
tutional life. The building and site standards quoted here have been 
developed to help cure some of our urban ills rather than because they 
can be cheaply and easily attained. 

There are advantages in an open rather than a massive design and in 
ample window spaces. The building need not be symmetrical but it 
should have balance, It should be located at least 150 feet from the 
street in order to be free from traffic noise and obstructions to sunlight. 
The plant should be planned so that if necessary it can be adapted to 
future changes in educational requirements. It should be possible to 
make additions to and alterations in the plant without destroying the 
association of related units and the efficiency of traffic flow. The use of 
nonbearing partitions and interchangeable or multipurpose units will 
contribute to this objective and eventually to the economical upkeep and 
operation of the plant. Both the original cost and the operation of the 
plant should be economical in terms of the resources of the district and 
the existing educational needs. No plant should cost so much that it 
causes the curtailment of other educational programs needed in the 
district. я 

In the state of California, where the population has grown rapidly 
in recent years, many school buildings have been required to Keep 296 
with enrollments; consequently a good deal of с n э \ 
design has been possible. In some regions Las ЗР ‘ane Е 
climatic conditions, the rather radical buildings developed ay Сан a 
may be impracticable; nevertheless they suggest eee Т ыз 
adaptations can be made їп any ee Pe ү Ai i erve Е 
that planned simply to house а modern program, апа to 5 


rather than civic pride, has been described as follows: | 
in principles, four of which deal with the 
(1) A one-story plan replaced the 
heavy foundations, and fire- 
both sides of the room. 
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conventional multistory plans, eliminating stairs, 
Proofing, It also opened the way to having windows on 
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In later development, the one-story type was to prove capable of admitting still 
more light through the top of the roof. (2) A long corridor, flanked by classroom 
wings—a “backbone with ribs’—supplanted the quadrangle plans commonly 
in use. At Acalanes, these wings have open side-corridors—merely a canopy 
roof on steel posts—so that each classroom has direct access on both sides to 
the out-of-doors. Cross ventilation as well as two-sided lighting is thus facili- 
tated. Quick escape of all pupils, in less than a minute in case of fire or emer- 
gency, is possible without the hazard of stairs or the cost of fireproofing the 
building. (3) Orientation of all rooms is uniform, so that all alike face in the 
best direction for light and sun—an arrangement not possible with the “closed” 
plan, with its meandering corridors and random orientation of rooms. It also 
permits the addition of new units with a minimum of structural alteration to 
the existing plant. 

(4)Multisource daylight is provided to insure good visibility throughout all 
parts of the room. The corridor canopy is dropped from the roof level to permit 
the classrooms to have dormer windows above it on the south, while larger 
windows facing the opposite direction gain unobstructed north daylight. In the 
old-fashioned school, the pupil at a desk near the corridor receives perhaps 
one-one hundredths as much daylight on his desk as the pupil next the window 
wall. At Acalanes, the light for both is ample, and very nearly equal. (5) Class- 
rooms are standard in size and shape and easily interchangeable in terms of the 
school’s activity programs. To enlarge or decrease the size of the rooms, interior 
partitions of plywood-covered framing can be easily moved and remounted. 
(6) Complete separation of the different systems—structural, partitional, 
storage, heating, and lighting—from each other makes all of them easy (0 get 
at for repair and maintenance, and for quick changes when there is a shift of 
program. Acalanes classrooms have, as a matter of record, been enlarged or 
made smaller by shifting partitions in half an hour, with no upset whatsoever to 
lighting, heating, or wiring. 


Selecting the Site 


Most public-spirited citizens feel they are well qualified А 
select a school site, and many are quite willing to do it. Sometimes or 
viduals and small groups have selfish interests in influencing the Јоса 
of public buildings. For these reasons the selection of school 1 
probably stimulates as much controversy and as many mistaken deen 
as any other aspect of the entire school plant program. Most school “| 
are too small, although those purchased in recent years are much a 
adequate than those acquired before 1900 or even during the m 
quarter of the twentieth century. 


8 “Pioneer School,” Architectural Forum 91:104, October, 1949, No. 4 
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For junior and senior high schools, it is suggested that there be provided a 
minimum site of 10 acres, plus an additional acre for each 100 pupils of 
predicted ultimate maximum enrollment. Thus a high school of 500 pupils 
would have a site of 15 acres. For secondary schools accommodating grades 
18 and 14, it is suggested that there be provided a minimum site of 30 acres 
plus an additional acre for each 100 students of predicted ultimate maximum 
enrollment.* 


This minimum should permit expansion of the building to meet future 
needs and provide adequate playground, athletic, planting, and parking 
facilities, and outdoor space for types of classwork that cannot be carried 
on within the building. If this minimum will not meet these needs, it 
should be exceeded. “If there is one aspect of future secondary school 
programs that can be predicted with reasonable assurance, it is that the 
out-of-doors will increase tremendously in significance in the educational 
pattern.” 

The site should be in a suitable environment where it will be con- 
venient and accessible with the fewest hazards for the students who 
are going to attend the school. Ordinarily comparatively few sites of 
sufficient acreage in any community will meet the criterion of conven- 
ience and accessibility. However, to ensure adequate consideration of 
all the factors concerned, a school site should be decided upon only after 
a careful survey has been made under the guidance of trained and experi- 
enced educators. Once the site has been selected it is as necessary to plan 
recreational areas, and planting as it is to 


andards for evaluating school sites 
s will reveal 


for traffic, parking spaces, 
plan for the building itself. Reliable st 4 
are available and their use in connection with proposed site 


any undesirable characteristics. 


Instructional Space 


Unspecialized Rooms 

rkshops or learning laboratories, 
d have its individual character. 
furnishings and equipment to 
r recitation rooms can be 


All classrooms should be wo. 
and as far as possible each room shoul 
However, much can be done through 
individualize a room, and many academic о 
Constructed so that they are interchangeable. 


ouse Construction, Guide for Planning School Plants 


* National Council on Schoolh tment of Education, 1949), pp. 57-58. 


(теу. ed.; Nashville, Tenn.: State Depari 
5 Engelhardt and Others, op. cits р. б. 
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For certain types of secondary school programs, where academic classrooms 
were equipped with tablet-arm chairs and used only for lecture and recitation, 
the old standard of 18 to 20 square feet per occupant was probably adequate. 
The trend, however, has been to lengthen the class period and to use a portion 
of the period for directed study. This type of classroom procedure requires 
more desk space for texts, reference books, and notebooks. There is also a 
tendency toward more informal small-group activities within the classroom, 
especially in the core subjects. These modern practices require informal seating 
and floor areas of 25 to 30 square feet per pupil. In small high schools, with 
considerable variation in class size, space utilization can be increased by pro- 
viding classrooms of different sizes.° 


The size of each room will depend upon the type of activity planned 
for it. About three fifths of the academic classrooms should accommo- 
date thirty to forty students, but about one-fifth of the rooms should be 
built for larger groups, and about one fifth of them should be planned 
for smaller groups. It is hoped that classes of over thirty pupils will be 
less the rule in the future than now. If so, classrooms designed for these 
enrollments will still not be too large, considering the trend in methods 
of teaching. Small high schools have a large proportion of small rooms, 
whereas large schools are likely to need more large rooms than small ones. 

Many of the rooms should be provided with blackboards on three 
sides. However, requirements for blackboards, bulletin boards, storage 
cabinets, and shelves for teaching supplies will vary with subjects and 
methods, and in providing for them are to be found some of the oppor- 
tunities for individualizing rooms. In large high schools it is desirable 
to plan so that classes in each department may unite for some activities 
and may have at least one conference room and a library of special 
materials. All rooms should contain outlets for audio-visual teaching aids. 


Science Rooms 


Three types of arrangements for science facilities have been 
widely used: (1) separate rooms for recitation and laboratory; (2) " 
large laboratory іп which one portion of the room is equipped for reai 
tation and another for laboratory; and (3) a single laboratory equippe 
with a demonstration desk and science tables that face one way 50 that 
the room may be used either for demonstration and lecture or for student 
experimentation. The third type is now most used and is especially satis- 


-seventh Yearbook, 


A 1 799 rae 
American Association of School Administrators, Twenty n Association, 


“American School Buildings” (Washington, D.C.: National Educatio: 
1949), рр. 93-94, 
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factory for all-purpose science rooms in small schools with only one 
science teacher. 

Science laboratories should be planned with special care. Equipment 
usually includes a demonstration table provided with a sink, running 
water, gas, and electricity. The necessary floor and wall connections for 
equipment and services should be provided at the proper locations 
during the basic construction. The size of the laboratory will be deter- 
mined by the maximum size of classes and the different sciences to be 
taught. A minimum of thirty square feet of floor area is needed for each 
student exclusive of storage and other accessory space. 

For general equipment and supplies and for individual materials the 
storage space should be safe, secure, and adequate, with chemical 
supplies stored separately. 


Shops and Art Studies 


School shops should be located in a separate building or on 
the ground floor in a section of the building which has been acoustically 
treated so that the noise will not disturb students at work in other courses. 

The character and location of the shops should permit changes and 
expansion, especially if the school is located in a rapidly growing com- 
munity. Shops present many problems to the architect; they need spei 
wiring, plumbing, and ventilating systems. Moreover, their storage rooms 
should be convenient to delivery service and to the shops themselves. 
Safety for students and teachers demands good lighting, fire permie, 
and adequate space for each activity. Because of ma individual char- 
acter of the instruction and the nature of the machinery and equipment 
used, a minimum of seventy-five square feet is not too large an area 
for each student. 

The general shop allows student 
with work in wood, metal, electric power, 
the most commonly used shop room in smal we 
Rooms for specialized kinds of shopwork can be planned to meet any 
existing needs. / 

Toilet and washing facilities, 
and storage racks for lumber 
the shops. General storage and supplies for all shop (chat 
centrated so that they can be economically and efficiently ы irs e 

An adjacent classroom, drafting room, or combination class on эй 
ing room should be available to shop students, all rooms being adequately 


lighted for evening classes. 


s to have exploratory experiences 
printing, and ceramics. It is 
1 and large schools alike. 


student lockers, tool and supply cabinets, 
should be provided in connection wit) 
s may well be con- 
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Studios should be planned for the contemplated program in art and 
located near the shops. These rooms need special lighting and decora- 
tion, ample storage space, special tables, sinks with running water, wall 
cabinets and bulletin boards, storage space for unfinished work, and 
equipment for visual aids. A minimum of thirty square feet of floor space 
a student is needed exclusive of storage. 


Home Economics 


In home economics rooms, as with science laboratories, the 
trend in recent years has been toward a general all-purpose room. This 
arrangement is commonly used in the small high school with only one 
homemaking teacher, but it exists in schools that have the two depart- 
ments of clothing and foods. The room is usually equipped with from 
two to five unit kitchens each, designed to accommodate four girls. Thus 
the room is a combination kitchen, laboratory, and classroom. Storage 
space and wall cabinets for supplies are necessary. An all-purpose room 
should contain forty square feet of net floor space for each student and 
have attached a small accessory room. 

In schools large enough to maintain two rooms for home economics, 
the second room may be equipped for teaching all phases of clothing, 
home nursing, home decoration, and child development. Family rela- 
tionships and consumer buying may be taught in either room. In large 
high schools special rooms can be planned for these specific phases | 
the home economics program. 

There should also be a laundry center with equipment for washing, 
drying, and ironing. The exhibit type of housekeeping suite cannot Е 
justified, but there is justification for a bedroom that is used as а clinic 
room for child care and home nursing and for a room that is often used 
as a dining room by students and adults. 


Music Studios and Dramatic Rooms 
essential 


Specific areas planned for the music program are a 
уш 


in the modern secondary school. In the small school this ma 
merely arranging for built-in wall cases and adequate storage room 10 
equipment near the auditorium, which can be used as the music шон 
In large schools at least опе separate room large enough for ү 
orchestra, or chorus is essential. Desirable also аге small rooms” | 
small ensemble work and practice rooms for as few as six or OB 

students in instrumental and vocal classwork. 
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In any case it is desirable to locate music studios near the auditorium 
stage and in such a way that they are easily accessible to each other. 
They should not be located in basement areas. 

Music studios should receive special acoustical treatment so that 
sounds coming from them will not interfere with work either in another 
music room or in a quiet area of the building. If the acoustical treat- 
ment is carried out during the course of the construction of the building, 
it will be comparatively inexpensive. In music studios it will also be 
comparatively easy to reduce the reverberation period without going 
below the point necessary for brilliant musical effects. Soundproof double 
doors are essential for shop and music rooms and in corridors leading 
from these rooms. 

Speech and dramatic activities are building a permanent place in the 
program of the modern secondary school and require facilities in addition 
to those afforded by a single auditorium. A little theater with a well- 
equipped stage and seating space for a small audience is a better train- 
ing ground for students in dramatics than is a large auditorium. Such 
a theater has an additional advantage for students because, being used 
less by the community than a large auditorium, it is nearly always avail- 
able. If it is impossible to build both an auditorium and a little theater, 
it is generally better to provide a little theater that can be expanded 
to seat about five hundred and that has an adequate stage than to build 
only a larger auditorium. 7 

Many large schools have at least опе classroom that is large enough 
to seat one hundred students and that has a small stage or platform at 
one end. It is also possible to place a stage at one end BF a study hall 
or to set up temporarily a portable stage for rehearsals in ше Sed 
or the gymnasium. Or two classrooms separated by folding soundproo 
partitions can be thrown together when occasion demands. 

It is desirable to have a few special rooms that may be used by ТЭР 
groups as the staff of the annual, the newspaper staff, or the pace 
council, but these rooms need not be especially designed. Regular раве 
rooms that have special equipment and are free at a ро PR 
during the day will serve such purposes satisfactorily. иге shou н sa 
at least one conference room for small groups of students, teachers, 


parents, and members of the community. 


General Space 
It is difficult to plan for high 
the library, auditorium, gymnasium, ca 


utilization of large rooms such as 
feteria, and study hall, which are 
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used for general purposes. For this reason these rooms are ordinarily 
expensive to operate, and many schools have attempted to effect econo- 
mies by planning for a multiple or at least a combination use of a single 
unit. Years of experience and trial and error have improved consider- 
ably the effectiveness of these combination efforts. Many architects and 
boards of education consider these combinations unavoidable. How- 
ever, high school principals generally regard these combinations as 
makeshifts and hold that, even though they are expensive, the library, 
auditorium, gymnasium, and cafeteria are essential in the modem high 
school. 


Library 


The library has often been called the heart of the school. 
Though this statement may be less true of high schools as their concept 
of education revolves less and less about the conventional academic 
subjects, still the library will always be one of the important centers in a 
good school, and its physical arrangements and plan of organization 
should be carefully thought out. The principal can secure reliable 
standards and regulations for library design and arrangement from state 
and regional accrediting agencies and from the American Library Associa- 
tion. He can delegate much responsibility to the properly trained school 
librarian. However, if he is to be a professional leader of the staff he 
will need to give particular attention to planning the library facilities 
and its services and to evaluating their effectiveness in relation to all the 
programs that the education of modern youth requires. If the broadened 
concept of library function proposed in Chapter 17 is adopted, a novel 
space provision for the library will need to be made. 

Tn many schools, particularly in small ones, the library is combine 
the study hall. In some schools the central library is small and serves 
merely as a clearinghouse for the classroom libraries, which are empha- 
sized. In most large high schools there is but one library, and books a 
regularly sent from it to classrooms on light trucks or wagons. The high 
school library should be located in an area which is most convenient | 
all the rooms in the building. Auxiliary libraries make books more readily 
accessible to students, but they are costly because of duplication in books; 
supervision, and management. xe 

A combined school and community library demands much more | 
than does a school library in order to meet the needs of adults as wel 4 
students. It should be located on the first floor with an outside entrant 
to the adult reading room. 
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Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett state that 


no high school should be planned with such a small enrollment that it will not 
need a library for at least a capacity of 50, and no library capacity should be 
less than 10 percent of the total enrollment. Percentage figures of this kind are, 
however, deceptive because the library is constantly taking on new functions 
and should not be planned in such a restricted manner as to prevent the ful- 
fillment of all desirable functions. In a school of 1,250 pupils it ought not to 
be unreasonable to have a library that will house 250 students, Study halls 
would be eliminated in the planning and true learning functions would be 
stressed.” 


Only after careful analysis of the scheduling of proposed offerings can 
the need for seating capacity be accurately determined. In most high 
schools without study halls, it is estimated that the library reading room 
should seat about one sixth of the enrollment, Where there are study halls 
or where the lengthened period tends to reduce their importance, the 
needed seating capacity of the library reading room depends largely 
upon whether library work during the school day is to be done in the 
library or whether it is to be done in the classroom. In the former case 
the classes are brought to the library and more seating space, preferably 
divided by glass partitions, is needed. In the latter case room librar- 
ies” are provided—the books going to the pupils and not they to = 
books. The library reading room can then be smaller. The teaching staff 
has to decide how it plans to coordinate library usage and instruction 
before the size of the library reading room can be determined in any 
school. 

Not more than six 
the reading center. The chairs should encoura аги 
tables should be arranged so that readers will not be force Юю сй 
windows or other unshielded sources of light. There should also 9 
some chairs for informal reading without a table. Most of the books 
should be on open shelves around the reading room. A тотоу i 
librarian’s office, and stock rooms for materials not in current use are 
essential. In ШАП schools the librarian’s office and the workroom can be 
combined. Other special rooms, as indicated in the following quotation, 


are desirable: 


students should be accommodated at each table in 


ge proper posture, and the 


ventilated small rooms should be provided 


One or more well ШЕ | ШШШ tees. Each of these rooms should be 


for conference, group study, and commit 


1 Engelhardt and Others, op. cit, р. 125. 533 
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equipped with table, chairs, and shelving. Conference rooms may be separated 
from the main reading room by clear glass partitions.’ 


Study Halls 


If study halls are separate from the library they should be 
convenient to it. Large study halls create disciplinary problems. Some 
principals meet these problems by assigning additional teachers so that 
there are never more than fifty students for each teacher in any study 
room. A few have created a study hall for English and another for history 
with appropriate books and materials in open shelves. The lengthened 
period reduces the need for study halls and is doubtless one reason for 
the trend in its favor. If a section of the cafeteria is insulated from the 
noise and odors of the near-by kitchen it can relieve a crowded study 
hall during the periods it is not being used as a dining room. However, 
without such acoustical construction a cafeteria is ill suited for study, 
and in any event the study hall is usually most crowded just when the 
cafeteria space is being used for lunch. 

There are satisfactory seats that can be used either in an auditorium 
or in a study hall and that make possible the conversion within a 
period of fifteen minutes, of an auditorium into a study hall with half 
the seating capacity. However, even half the seating capacity of an 
auditorium is too much seating capacity for a study hall, and the audi- 
torium is generally far from the reference books and study aids. There is 
no inexpensive solution to the problem of the study hall. The regular 
classroom is large enough for the study groups to which most teachers 
can give effective aid and supervision. The school’s daily schedules and 
the pupils’ daily program should move in the direction of making many 
large study halls in a school unnecessary. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The library may well be the service center for the audio- 
visual aids used in each large classroom. One classroom should be the 
minimum total space for screening, hearing, and storing these materials. 
This room should be longer than it is wide. It should be well ventilated 
and should have lightproof window shades, seats at least six feet from 
the screen, and no seats on the side of the room in the front rows. The 
walls should be acoustically treated. The storage of catalogues, corre- 
spondence, and supplies will require cabinets of some kind. The film 
storage cabinet should be of metal or tin-lined wood and should be 


8 “American School Buildings,” p. 113. 
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placed away from the source of heat. A large school may require addi- 
tional projection rooms, but one central service and storage center will 
be needed. The regular classrooms should also have needed electrical 
outlets for the audio-visual equipment. 

Audio-visual aids include a wide variety of materials, but at present 
schools are increasingly using projected picture materials. The various 
devices and machines used to project picture materials include the 
stereoscope, opaque projector, glass-slide projector, microprojector, film- 
strip projector, motion-picture projector, and sound-picture projector. 
Since pictures will be shown in classrooms as well as in the projection 
room, there should be additional projectors that can be moved around to 
all the classrooms in the building. 


Auditorium 


The smaller schools often have an auditorium that combines 
economically, if not effectively, such functions as school assembly, com- 
munity theater, gymnasium, cafeteria, study hall, social room, and 
classrooms. Folding chairs and equipment of various types are stored 
under the stage at one end of the room. A few schools have reported the 
auditorium-gymnasium as satisfactory, but it has not worked well in 
schools that must change the room frequently to perform one function 
or the other. 

Ideally, an auditorium should have no functions other than as assembly 
room and theater, but the most desirable size for it is difficult to deter- 
mine. An important factor is the extent to which adequate auditorium 
facilities are available in the community. The high cost of building is 
forcing an acceptance of school auditoriums of smaller and smaller seat- 
tng capacity. Large high schools find it increasingly difficult to defend 
the cost of an auditorium that seats all or even a major part of the 
student body. A smaller auditorium can fill most of a school's needs for 
an assembly. The stage of a little theater will serve dramatic students 
better than the stage of a large auditorium. If large crowds must be 
accommodated only on occasions, other community facilities can be used, 
or the gymnasium can be converted temporarily into = auditorium. 
Even in a very large high school, it is difficult to establish the value to 
Students of an auditorium seating more than 1,700. In fact, a large 
Auditorium сап usually be justified only if it is needed for community 
affairs, and in that case it should be clearly understood that the school 
is bearing a cost in building and in operating a large auditorium as a 
Convenience to the community, and that a smaller one would serve the 
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school’s purposes as well. However, unless the community has a suitable 
auditorium it should be encouraged to include one in the high school 
building. 

The auditorium should be on the ground floor with direct exits from 
both the front and the rear. It should be in a separate wing of the main 
building so that it can be isolated for community affairs during the day 
and for all functions at night. It should be conveniently located with 
respect to the parts of the building used for music and speech. 

The stage should be from twenty-eight to thirty feet in depth, and the 
proscenium opening should be from twenty-four to thirty feet wide. 
Many stages are built with insufficient off-stage space. The combined 
area of the two wings should be equal to the width of the proscenium 
opening times the stage depth. There should be wide doors opening from 
the stage for moving large properties. Two large dressing rooms equipped 
with lockers and toilet facilities are desirable, but adjacent classrooms 
and general toilet rooms can be used. Ample space will be required for 
the storage of stage properties. 

Formerly orchestra pits were built in the auditorium, but current 
practice economizes by using an unseated section of the floor next to 
the stage to provide space for the orchestra. Connections should be 
installed for a sound-picture projector with a speaker cable from a place 
near the screen to the projector. The larger the auditorium, the greater 
the need for special acoustical treatment. Since provision must be made 
for the best possible artificial lighting during evening use, natural 
lighting is not necessary. Good ventilation is essential. 

If a large auditorium is built as a social center of the community, and 
if it is also the place where group activities of the school are presented 
before community audiences, the auditorium becomes a very important 
part of the school’s physical plant. It should be planned carefully and 
managed with efficiency after it has been constructed. Its management 
should be a responsibility of the high school principal under the gener al 
policies set by the board of education. If the auditorium is used much 
by the community, in order to make sure that both school and non school 
activities are provided for, a calendar of activities should be prepared 
so that it is possible to schedule events as much as a year in advance. In 
a large school the principal usually delegates the direct management of 
the auditorium to a teacher, who spends part of his time as manager and 
supervisor. Students build stage properties, manage the curtain, shift 
scenes during performances, and serve as ushers and ticket takers. In the 
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auditorium the school is so often on dress parade that both students and 
teachers will be interested in securing and preserving appropriate 
furnishings and properties. 


Gymnasium 


The basic suggestions made concerning the location, design, 
and utilization of the auditorium are applicable to the gymnasium as 
well. It should be on the ground floor, readily accessible to students and 
the public, and in a separate wing of the main building so that it can be 
isolated for community use. Unlike the auditorium, the gymnasium 
requires sunlight and good natural lighting, and should be located so 
that its noise will not interfere with the quiet areas of the school. The 
gymnasium should be planned primarily to provide sufficient space for 
a good physical education program for all students and not to provide 
seating space for a maximum number of spectators for basketball games. 
If the community has use for a great basketball arena, it should be 
justified on that basis rather than on an educational one. 

A school with an enrollment of five hundred or less can be served 
very well by one gymnasium. Its dimensions will be determined by the 
number of classes in physical education and their activities, A room 
seventy-six by ninety-six feet will provide space for a regulation basket- 
and enough folding bleachers to seat five 
hundred people. When the bleachers are down, the space can be utilized 
for class activities. If the school is so large that additional space is needed 
for physical education, a second and smaller gymnasium without 
bleachers provides an economical arrangement. х 

Many schools use gymnasiums with rooms for boys and girls 
Separated by folding doors or steel curtains, and which can be P 
together in one large space for certain occasions. The boys’ and girls 
classes are conducted in the main gymnasium on alternate days to allow 
for Variety in activities. Acoustical treatment, desirable when there is 
only one gymnasium, is strongly recommended when two rooms are 
Separated by a folding door. In all but the sma Rl 
for one or more small physical education rooms of approximately class- 
toom size for remedial and corrective work. How many of these rooms 
will be required will depend upon the size of the school and the ae 
to which the physical education program of each student is based on 
careful medical examination. It is of great importance that the gymna- 
Sium floor be resilient and free from slipperiness. It should be laid so 


ball court, safety zones, 


Iler schools there is a need 
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that there is ventilation under it. The windows should be placed at least 
twelve feet above the floor. 

Because it is impossible to keep basement lockers clean, dry, and 
well ventilated, lockers and showers should not be placed in basements. 
They should be on the floor level of the gymnasium, accessible to it 
and to outdoor play areas. If the playing floor is on the ground level, 
the seating galleries can be on the sides and the lockers and showers 
can be under the galleries, If possible the gymnasium should be in 
a one-story wing of the building where plenty of overhead sunlight 
can be provided. There should be enough lockers for street clothing 
to accommodate the largest class, and enough small lockers for gym- 
nasium clothing to accommodate all students enrolled in physical 
education classes. Near the lockers should be common shower rooms 
for boys and common shower rooms for girls, with at least one shower 
head for each group of four students. Towel rooms should open into 
drying rooms located at the exits from the showers in order to keep the 
floors of the locker rooms dry. The floors of these rooms should be of 
nonslip tile or other nonabsorptive material. 

A swimming pool is a valuable adjunct to a modern health and 
physical education program. Experiences in World War II and statis- 
tics on causes of death among adolescents indicate that the ability to 
swim might well be a requirement for high school graduation. Swim- 
ming pools should be built where funds are available for their proper 
construction and operation. 

There should be an office with lavatory, toilet, and shower for the 
instructors of boys and another for the instructors of girls. Near the 
instructors’ offices should be equipment and apparatus rooms provided 
with double doors that will accommodate large equipment. 

In some cities community needs have stimulated the building of large 
field houses that seat great crowds at basketball games and provide for 
indoor track, baseball, and football. The field house may serve as а 
great auditorium or be combined with a large grandstand for the foot- 
ball field. Many cities need one such structure, and in such instances 
it may well be associated with the schools. Here again, as with the 
school auditorium built to accommodate the community, the public 
needs to recognize that the cost of building and operating such a facil- 
ity is being charged to the budget of the board of education. Under 
such circumstances, the community should expect the school to be 
in charge of the facility it has built, rather than some unit of the local 
government. 
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Cafeteria 


Probably the best location for the cafeteria is on the first 
floor, near a service driveway. Odors are likely to be least offensive when 
food is prepared and served on the top floor, but it is time consuming 
to move supplies there, and any except the ground floor is inconvenient 
for community use. A one-story extension of the first floor to house the 
cafeteria makes a good solution of this problem, especially if satisfactory 
exhaust fans are used. Like the auditorium and the gymnasium, the 
cafeteria should be situated so that it may be used by adults when school 
is not in session and without the necessity of opening the entire building. 
If the cafeteria is ina separate building it should be accessible to students 
by a covered passageway. 

By careful planning of the various stations and the rooms in which 
the food is prepared, all waste in transportation and much confusion 
can be eliminated. For example, in a large cafeteria a station for receiv- 
ing soiled dishes set up in the center of the dining room causes much 
noise and confusion; it is much better to place such a station in the 
kitchen, or near it, where the dishes can be quickly and quietly removed, 
perhaps to a moving belt. Provisions should be made for the comfort and 
convenience of employees and for the maintenance of sanitary conditions. 

The size of the dining room and the length and number of food counters 
will depend upon the number of students who will be served at any 
Опе time. The size of the kitchen and storage rooms will depend upon 
the total number of people who will be served at all lunch periods. The 
dining room should contain from ten to twelve square feet for each 
Student seated in the room during the most crowded lunch period. The 
Kitchen area should contain about one and a half square feet for each 
meal served, with a minimum total of three hundred square feet. 

The dining room should receive acoustical treatment; if it can be 
Separated by a soundproof partition from the kitchen and service area, 
ìt сап be used for many other purposes, including social programs, music 
instruction, and audio-visual demonstrations. In such instances, however, 
‘pecial provisions should be made for the storage of equipment used in 
the other activities. In a large school it is also desirable to install folding 
doors that will make possible one or two private dining rooms. 


Administrative Facilities 
In even the smallest high schools i 


an outer office and a private office for the principal. Since one reception 
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room can serve all visitors and since one set of records can be used by 
the entire staff, in larger schools there should be a comprehensive 
office suite for all the administrative and guidance officers in the school. 
The most desirable location for this suite is on the ground floor near 
the main entrance. 

In the general office there should be a waiting room and space for 
the clerical assistants. The former should be easily accessible to the 
public as well as to the school, and in large schools it may be necessary 
to have a separate waiting room for the public. Many details and routine 
matters can be transacted oyer a counter separating the outer office 
from the clerical office. The latter should contain a fireproof vault and 
electrical control stations. The principal’s office should be adjacent to 
the general office and the corridor. Without being inaccessible or unin- 
viting, it should afford protection from those whose questions can be 
answered by clerks and upon occasions, privacy from any distractions. It 
should be large enough for small group conferences. 

Also communicating directly with the general office should be the 
offices of any administrative assistants. The placement office, offices for 
the guidance counselors, and the student aid office should be in the 
general suite or located close to it. The guidance center’s arrangements 
should be such as to provide for private conferences. The health office 
may be a part of the counseling suite or a part of the health and physical 
education department. Minimum facilities should include a waiting 
room and an examination room. Desirable additional facilities are 4 
nurse’s room, rest rooms, dressing booths, dental clinic, doctor’s office, 
and a classroom for health education classes. 

Although it is impossible to provide an individual office for each 
teacher, there should be teachers’ workrooms where each can work 
effectively and have access to filing and drawer space in addition to 
what is available in the classrooms of the building. These workrooms 
should be equipped with typewriters, duplicating machines, worktables, 
and professional books and materials. There should also be adequately 
equipped rest rooms for teachers. 

Because the advantages of a school store are greatly appreciated by 
students and parents, much of the opposition of local merchants to this 
institution has disappeared. If local conditions make such a store neces- 
sary and desirable, space should be planned for it somewhere on the 
main floor of the building away from the central office and near an exit 
to the street. There should be a stockroom, a window and booth for 
ticket sales, a business office, and a room where supplies may be sold 
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over counters. Such a store should be planned as a laboratory for the 
business education department. 


General Service Facilities 

Science teachers may be depended upon to plan science 
laboratories carefully, and teachers of music and dramatics will take 
a deep interest in the planning of the auditorium. But no specialist or 
group of specialists is particularly concerned about stairways, toilet 
rooms, and service systems that affect all the school in indirect ways. 
For this reason, the principal should give special attention to these 
facilities in a new building. 


Toilet Rooms 


There should be one or more separate toilet rooms for boys 
and for girls with adequate washing facilities on each floor of the school 
building. Many schools have enough toilet fixtures but few have sufficient 
adjoining space equipped for washing and supplied with towels and 
mirrors. The ventilation of toilet rooms should be separate from the 
ventilation of the remainder of the building. The doors should be so 
arranged that the interior of the rooms will not be exposed to view when 
the outer door is opened. Walls, partitions, and floors should be of 
nonabsorbent, washable materials. 


Rooms for Custodians 

In the basement and on each floor of every large building 
should be facilities for the custodial staff. In at least one such location 
there should be an office and workshop; in all of them there should be 
toilets and lavatories, lockers, and storage space for tools and supplies. 
If the custodial office also serves as a receiving room, it should be on 
the first floor. In a large school it is especially important to prevent losses 
by checking in at one station all goods that have been purchased by the 
board of education or by any department of the school. 


Student Lockers 


Each student in the school should have 
lockers are desirable, but most schools find it necessary 
With a locker twelve by twelve by seventy-two inches, with a shelf for 
books and hat. The lockers should be built into the walls of the halls 
and should be carefully distributed so that they will not cause conges- 
tion in the corridors. Placing some lockers on each floor of the building 
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is preferable to putting double tiers of lockers in any corridor. High- 
grade combination locks should be furnished by the school, and only 
one student should know the combination to each lock. Locks are more 
serviceable if the combinations can be changed when necessary. 


Stairways and Corridors 


Only in very small buildings should stairways and corridors 
occupy more than 20 per cent of the floor space. Economies can be 
attained by planning corridors of varying widths. On the first floor in the 
central sections of the building, corridors from ten to sixteen feet wide 
will be necessary in order to provide ample room for traffic in both 
directions. On upper floors and in remote wings of the building, corridors 
from eight to twelve feet wide can accommodate the flow of traffic. Both 
ends of the corridors should have natural lighting. 

Stairways should be placed near exits to relieve traflic congestion. 
Ramps should not be used except to compensate for minor differences 
in levels. On every stairway there should be two lanes, each five feet 
wide, between handrails throughout the entire length of the stairway. 

If a section of the corridor on the top floor is given overhead light- 
ing it may be used effectively as an art gallery. All the main corridors 
should have recesses for sculptures and should have molding near the 
ceiling from which pictures may be hung, Small lobbies and display 
windows at the corners of corridors are appropriate for exhibits of 
classwork. There should be at least one drinking fountain on every 
floor of the building, preferably at points in corridors where traffic con- 
gestion is unlikely to occur. At least one fountain for every seventy-five 
students in the school is the recommended ratio. 


Heating and Ventilating 


The type of heating and ventilating to be installed should 
be the subject of special study and careful planning. The six general 
types of heating and ventilating commonly used in schools are (1) direct 
or warm air heating with natural ventilation; (2) direct heating with 
window supply and gravity exhaust; (8) direct heating with window 
supply and fan exhaust; (4) unit ventilators; (5) forced warm air with 
central or zone fans; and (6) radiant panel heating. So little radiant 
heating has been used in schools that its effectiveness is not fully known. 
Any one of the other five types will give reasonably satisfactory results 
if regional climatic conditions are considered properly in the selection 
and if the system chosen is properly installed, operated, and maintained. 
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Heating and ventilating systems, together with their thermostatic 
controls, should be zoned so that such spaces as the auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, library, and administrative offices can be heated 
independently of those portions of the building not in use. 

In large schools safety and cleanliness are often achieved by separat- 
ing the heating plant from the main building. Wherever they are located, 
boiler rooms should be large enough to allow for possible increased 
boiler capacity in the future and so planned that future additions can 
be readily serviced, Within boiler rooms boilers should be placed where 
they may be cleaned and repaired easily. 

The air must be kept moving at all times in all parts of the building. 
Attic spaces under flat roofs should have openings sufficient to allow a 
free circulation of air. Wardrobe spaces should have a direct means of 
ventilation through grilles to the exhaust ducts. There should be exhaust 
fans appropriate to the type of heating system in use to draw air from 
corridors and classrooms. 


Lighting 


During recent years in no aspect of the school plant has more 


progress been made than in the field of lighting, The most light is not 
necessarily the best light. Lighting engineers have shifted their emphasis 
“How much light should we have?” to the qualita- 
Brightness balance is considered the key 
irect and indirect types 


from the quantitative 
tive “How well can we see?” 
to visual comfort and efficiency, and the semid 
of lighting have been found best for high schools. 

The selection of an artificial lighting system should be 
these factors: 


guided by 


ion of shadow-free and glare-free 
to maintain an acceptable bright- 
ther surfaces within the total 


а. It should produce a uniform distribut 
illumination with the intensities necessary 
ness balance between the central field and o 


visual environment. St у с 
b. Consideration should be given to probable deterioration of efficiency in 


service under prevailing conditions of school operation and maintenance, 

©. Lighting fixtures selected should not produce a surface brightness that 
exceeds the 1-10 brightness-difference limit for the surrounding field, assum- 
ing the line of sight to be horizontal.” 


When buildings are designed, careful plans should be made for 
adequate electrical wiring that will care properly for the present load 


se Construction, Guide for Planning School Plants 
e Department of Education, 1946), p. 67. 
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and for any foreseeable future load. It is simple and inexpensive to make 
such plans during construction and thus avoid dangers from overloading 
or the added expense of later rewiring. 

Students of lighting no longer hold that unilateral lighting is the best 
solution to the problem of crosslighting. New developments in structural 
design and in the control of daylight from many sources have made 
possible a more adequate visual environment for each room in the school 
building, Light can come from the east, west, north, and south—if it is 
properly controlled. 

Building window heads as near the ceiling as possible and window 
sashes at least as high as the tops of desks and tables contributes to an 
adequate visual environment. When schoolroom surfaces in a new build- 
ing are being finished, it costs no more to use colors and finishes with 
the proper reflection factors than it does to use traditional colors and 
finishes. 


Fortunately there is an agreeable acceptance of light colored interiors, and 
a reasonable supply of materials. Floors can and should be 20 to 25 percent 
reflectance; furniture 40 to 60 percent; walls 60 to 70 percent; ceilings 85 per- 
cent; and chalk boards 15 to 20 percent. Surface finish should be matte rather 
than specular because the specular surfaces image bright areas, thus introducing 
high brightness contrasts into the visual field.1° 


It is not possible for every school administrator to become an expert 
in school lighting, but he should understand the problem well enough 
to know whether or not the community is receiving expert professional 
service in school lighting from the architect or the illuminating engineer. 


Acoustical Treatment 


During recent years, great progress has been made in con- 
ditioning schoolrooms for hearing ease and noise control. It should be 
assumed that everywhere throughout the building sound-absorbent 
materials have been used, but acoustical treatment involves more than 
applying anywhere in a room enough materials of high sound absorption 
to reduce noises. Where the materials are applied is important. The size 
and shape of rooms also affect their acoustical properties. Changes ү 
parallel wall or ceiling surfaces may improve the acoustics in a 1007 
A competent acoustical engineer has many resources for reducing the 
noises in a building that is yet to be built. 

The inclusion of many noisy activities in the daily work of the schools 


10 “Pioneer School,” loc. cit., p. 149. 
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takes a heavy toll from the energies of teachers. The administrator who 
is planning a new school building should make sure that his community 
is receiving expert professional service from a competent acoustical 
engineer as well as from the architect and illuminating engineer. The 
criterion for the selection of each of these services is specialized pro- 
fessional skill and not political prestige. 


Summary 

Planning for the school plant cannot be separated from any 
of the activities carried on in the school. It is a part of the over-all plan- 
ning and evaluating that should be carried on continuously in connec- 
tion with guidance, the school’s educational offering, and the resources 
of the community. Planning a new building should not mean a sudden 
redirection of staff efforts but an analysis of evidence already secured 
and a maturation of plans long in the making in the different depart- 
ments of the school. Although such plans should grow from continuous 
evaluative efforts, they should be forward looking. The remodeling of 
an old building should be carried out only in terms of long-time plans 
for the future. It is possible for remodeling to be, in the long run, actu- 
ally detrimental to the progress of the school. The effectiveness of a new 
school plant depends upon the alertness of the members of the staff in 
defining their purposes and in evaluating their own efforts to achieve 


them. The planning of the school plant is an integral part of this entire 
a leadership that helps 


process in which the principal is responsible for 
the community get the very best out of its building investment. 
When building costs rise rapidly as compared to rather fixed tax and 


bond limits, communities have great difficulty in financing high school 
To whatever extent this 


buildings that are at all adequate to their needs. 
means that high school buildings of the future have less of the costly 
omateness that characterized the exterior of some of the buildings of 
the past, we have a net gain. Buildings of exterior simplicity cost less 
and are beautiful. If this need for care in spending money results in 


fewer marble-lined corridors, we have lost nothing. We can spend more 


of the available money оп functional utility and still have attractive 


interiors, If this forced economy means that we do not try to design 
buildings and use materials that will last a century ог 50, perhaps we 
will be better off. Most high school buildings outlast their usefulness. 
Tf the cheaper designs and materials we are compelled to use still give 
us a safe building for the foreseeable future, we have bought all the 
durability we need. Beauty of functional design, utility of interior 
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arrangements, and safety for those who use a building are what we need 
to buy. If high costs force us to plan carefully for these essentials, we 
may get more for our money than otherwise. If they deny us any one of 
these, then the costs are high indeed. Only the most careful attention on 
the part of school administrators to these details of building planning and 
construction and to improved means of raising revenue for schoolhouse 
construction can assure us that the high school buildings of the future— 
many of which are now in the planning stage—will be as much better 
than those of the past as they need to be. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. Consider the program of some high school with which you are familiar. 
Then check the building facilities to see to what extent the building is suitable 
for the program. 

9. Consider some desirable additions to the program offered the youth of 
that community. Could these additions be accommodated in the building? 

3. For what elements of a desirable school program are many typical school 
plants poorly adapted? For what elements best adapted? 

4, Some good high school buildings include a room or rooms specifically set 
aside for students’ social use. Can you defend such use of space? 

5. Study some of the plans to be found in the references cited in this 
chapter. What features do you find that represent advanced thinking in the 
planning of high school plants? 

6. Should high school buildings be planned to allow various community 
groups to use them? What typical changes in plans would be required? 
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PART SIX: THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS COMMUNITY 
+ 


CHAPTER 
96. Local Planning and Public Relations 
97. The School Studies the Community and Its Youth 
98. The School and Community Plan for Youth Education 


IN PART SIX the authors have assumed that a typical 
American community is intensely interested in its youth 
and their school and in itself as a place where its youth live 
and grow. Part Six therefore considers some of the com- 
munity activities in which the school may take the lead. It 
{ the studies that the school and its: 


also suggests some 0 
students may undertake on the basis of which better plans 
can be made for the development of the community and its 


school. The high school principal ought to be among the 
leaders in such a program of school-community betterment; 
certainly the quality of his suggestions and evaluations should 
increase the community's respect for him as a person, for 
the school he heads, and for public education as a means of 


sound social progress. 


CHAPTER 26 


LOCAL PLANNING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The desire on the part of the school to develop a good relation 
between the school and the community, and the increasing difficulty of 
doing so in the modern urban setting, has led schools to develop public 
relations programs." There are organized efforts on the part of the school 
to get public support for the school’s program and activities. In many 
respects they have been akin to the public relations programs of business 
corporations and have been modeled upon them, both in form and in 
program. They set out to “sell” the public on the study of the school 
and its problems. As they seek to get support based upon public under- 
standing of the school, and especially as they seek the kind of understand- 
ing that grows out of participating in the solution of school problems, 
they conform more closely to the kind of education and social philosophy 
that must guide those who occupy positions of leadership in our public 
schools. 

During the past twenty-five years changes have occurred in the con- 
cept of public relations held by educational leaders. The words “public 
relations” no longer mean a high-pressure campaign to sell the public 
on the program of the school as it is. Instead, they mean informing and 
educating the public concerning the ways in which children grow, the 
objectives of the school, and the means being used to achieve them. They 
mean building understanding among the adult members of the com- 
munity so that they can intelligently evaluate the school program and 
Public relations become an inherent part, or at 
least a by-product, of the work of the school, rather than an external 
effort tacked onto a program entirely fashioned by experts. It is educa- 
tion by sharing and learning through doing, rather than salesmanship 
through exhorting. It is a part of democratic administration that serves 
to aid the community in planning, developing, and evaluating the most 
effective program of secondary education for its youth, As the Metro- 
politan School Study Council has indicated: 

5 on this topic, see “Public Relations in 


aid in its improvement. 


Е 1 For many interesting and helpful point 
econdary Schools,” NASSP Bulletin No. 152, February, 1948. 
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The emphasis in the past in publicity has been to tell the people how good 
the community’s schools are; to try to “sell the schools” as they are to the 
public. A newer emphasis is a presentation of a picture of the schools as they 
might be, the kind of education that could be secured if “our schools were as 
good as they ought to be” despite whatever hindrances exist against achieving 
this.? 


The basic reason for developing a good public relations program 
should be to speed up the rate at which the school can advance from 
its present level toward being a better school. The assumption is that 
the best rate of progress will be reached and maintained when it results 
from the joint efforts of interested laymen and the leadership of its 
schools. Efforts to improve the school made by the public without good 
educational leadership will be halting and sporadic. Efforts made by 
educational leaders that do not involve the public cannot succeed 
because the public will not support leaders or programs that it no longer 
understands. The best way to get the community to support a better 
school program is to have the community understand it. The best way 
to have the community understand a better program is to get it to help 
decide what is a better program and to help develop it. A modern 
public relations program for a school is the sum total of all the activities 
undertaken in such a way as to bring the public into such close, active 
touch with the school, its program, and its various activities that real 
public understanding is developed and public support is gained. Such 
a modern program produces a realization on the part of the members 
of the staff that almost every contact the school has with its public can 
be made into an opportunity for building understanding of the schools. 
It is responsible for the school’s initiating some activities because they 
promise to be good ways of developing that understanding. It changes 
the emphasis on some activities and the character of others. In the end 
it becomes not only a program that is carried on in order to encourage 
public participation in school affairs but a way of so conducting all the 
activities of the school that every chance to extend and increase com- 
munity contacts, cooperations, and relationships is utilized. 


Psychological Aspects of Public Relations Activities 

There are principles of social psychology that are basic to all 
relations with students, parents, and the general public. They have been 
followed by many successful administrators who have learned through 


ae Schools Can Do (New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 1945), 
р. | 
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experience that they are practical and effective. In his Techniques of 
Appeal and Social Control, Merl E. Bonney stresses some often neglected 
techniques that have proved useful in developing understanding and in 
promoting cooperative activities. Among these are the following: 

1. Encourage individuals and groups to make their own decisions. 
Воппеу'ѕ statement concerning this practice follows: 


The desire for status prompts people to resent being dominated or coerced. 
They take pride in the feeling that they make their own decisions and manage 
their own affairs. They may, of course, on many occasions ask for advice and 
assistance, or they may willingly submit to the instruction or leadership of 
others, but the fact that they do so voluntarily preserves their status. They are 


acting on their own volition.* 


This conclusion explains why many enthusiasts for a cause arouse 
antagonism by insistence and high-pressure methods. Other leaders, just 
as determined and just as enthusiastic, secure wholehearted cooperation 
by carefully respecting the rights of others to make their own decisions. 

2. Present all the facts and present them in detail. Unless this is done, 
there will be a lack of interest and understanding as well as a suspicion 
among some people that information is being withheld for ulterior 
motives. Presenting all the evidence inspires confidence because it 
implies confidence in those who are receiving it. 


When people are urged to take a course of action on the basis of reasons OF 
evidence, they are given a chance to arrive at their own decisions without feel- 
ing that they have been dominated. Those who respond to such appeals have 
the feeling that their behavior is rational and is, consequently, due entirely to 
their own volition. The presenting of reasons and evidence, then, has the ad- 


vantage of respecting the people’s desire for st + 


8. Avoid frontal attacks on well-established points of view and 
attitudes. Because it leads to а careful consideration of objectives, revis- 
ing the report card may be an effective method of attacking mote funda- 
mental curriculum problems. The expression “teacher-pupil planning 
antagonizes many teachers who might tactfully be led to allow their 
charges to make decisions about class procedure. Building units of work 
that require more school time may serve, as nO verbal argument would, 
to bring people to appreciate the value of a lengthened class period. 

i i enasha, Wisc.: 
censier E. Boe te И т о т ѕошсе ате 


reprinted by permission of the author. 
“Ibid., р. 268. 
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Using a lengthened period temporarily during a summer school may 
cause teachers to see values in a permanently lengthened class period. 
Bonney writes: 


A frontal attack is avoided in many situations simply by stimulating people 
to begin to participate in new ways of doing things or in new kinds of behavior, 
without any direct suggestions being made to the effect that they are entering 
upon new ways. No attempts are made to get the people involved to commit 
themselves to anything in advance; they are not asked to give up their old 
ideas or to subscribe to new ones. No wholesale attack is made on their policies 
or convictions. They are simply stimulated to participate in the kind of behavior 
which will eventually lead them to identify themselves with new views, new 
methods, or new ways of living." 


4, Encourage wide participation on the part of the public. The public 
as well as students and teachers should be encouraged to participate in 
school activities on the level of responsibility and degree of educational 
advancement for which they are ready. They will grow in understanding 
and ability to assume responsibility as well as in their loyalty to the 
school. 


One of the important ways by which people are persuaded to participate in 
a certain cause or in a particular form of behavior is that of giving them a 
definite part to play in this cause or by giving them an opportunity to engage 
in activities which lead them to identify themselves with the kind of behavior 
desired.° 

The person who does identify himself with a cause or an ideal which he 
believes to be of great importance and value is able to think highly of himself. 
He feels he is making life count for something in the world . . . that he is not 
living in vain. He has the approval of his ideal self. It is true that his participa- 
tion in any kind of cause may, and often does, bring him recognition and new 
experience, but in addition to these satisfactions or without them, he feels a 
sense of personal worth which enriches his life. 


5. Establish many firsthand contacts in the community. Direct com 
tacts stimulate interchange of ideas, and understanding and sympathy. 
If the program of the school is valid, those who know it well will approve 
it. If it is not valid, those who know it well can help change it. 


From an educational standpoint, the only caution to be observed in establish- 
ing first-hand contacts is to make sure the contacts which are established are 
5 Ibid., p. 273. 


6 Ibid., р. 275. 
7 Ibid., р. 805. 
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not so selected as to lead to but one conclusion. This caution is important 
because it sometimes happens that those who wish an individual to be either 
favorably or unfavorably impressed by certain conditions see to. it that only 
those contacts are established which lead to the desired impression. . . . Real 
education takes place only when people are allowed to see all aspects of a 
situation and to judge it accordingly. 


6. Use familiar terms. 

When it is necessary to use new terms, definitions should be fre- 
quently repeated.’ Students of semantics have shown us how difficult 
it is to communicate with people unless we do it in terms of common 
experiences. Educators find it necessary to coin new terms to facilitate 
their thinking, but by neglecting to define them carefully they often 
confuse one another and befog the general public. Even with such 
a well-known term as “guidance,” it is better to avoid using the word 
itself and speak instead of aiding children in selecting subjects, jobs, 
activities, and so on. 

7. Use specific incidents and projects rather than abstract generali- 
zations. 


A specific instance makes meanings more concrete. It reduces abstractions to 


definite terms. It helps to make clear exactly what is meant, +? 


To tell the public that the improved social adjustment of students is an 
aim of the school will probably make little impression. However, the 
story of a boy with a particular problem in getting along with his own 
age mates and the procedures used by the school in helping him solve 
that problem will stimulate interest and understanding. In the same way, 
demonstration lessons and student performances before civic groups 
arouse more interest and understanding than carefully prepared gen- 
eralizations about the learning activities of students. | | 
8. Carefully prepare illustrative material which is so varied that it 
Will appeal to different groups of people. 
Since the patrons of ч pee have varying backgrounds, different 
types of material will appeal to different people. Pictures, charts, and 


graphs, dramatizations, stories, and community celebrations are examples 
of mediums that may be effective in а program designed for the general 
Public. Usually the greater the variety of these, the more 6 и 
Program will be. Repetition in varied forms is a pattern which business 


“а, р. 382. 
Ibid., рр. 334-341. 
1° Ibid., р. 388. 
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and industry have used with such great success that the schools may 
well follow their example. 

9. Use emphatic and unequivocal language.** 

Simple language, vivid illustrations, and forthright presentation are 
effective procedures both within and without the classroom. Occasionally 
educators, in efforts to be entirely fair and absolutely accurate, make the 
mistake of mystifying audiences by presenting so much material that 
their principal issues are lost in the process. Teachers can learn from the 
professional baseball player who, when invited to explain the process of 
learning to play baseball, gave this terse instruction: “Go out there and 
throw the ball.” 

10. Do not oversimplify the issue.” 

In using forthright and unequivocal language, educators should resist 
the temptation to oversimplify. Unless they do resist this temptation they 
will either (1) build a narrow and inadequate public understanding, or 
(2) make themselves vulnerable to critics who may call attention to 
neglected aspects of the situation and make it appear that the public 
has been intentionally duped and misled.'* 


Avenues of Public Understanding 

It is not possible to catalogue all the ways of reaching the 
public that are available in the high schools of this country, for they 
vary to a great extent according to the community. There follows, there- 
fore, some discussion of a few typical channels that can be better utilized 
toward this end than they commonly are. 


Commencement Exercises 


The commencement exercises offer an unusual opportunity 
to develop in those who are present a better understanding of the aims, 
methods, and accomplishments of the school. At no other single occasion 
are so many people gathered in one audience with such a deep personal 
interest in the product of the school. Since those present are chiefly 
interested in the graduates, the program should be centered on them 
and should provide the audience with a sense of satisfaction rather 
than the feeling of frustration often stimulated by an unrelated, eve? 
though admirable, discourse delivered by an outside speaker. The 

11 Ibid., p. 341. 
12 Ibid., p. 342. 
18 John Schroeder, Jr., “A Plan for Informing and Educating the Public of Arling- 


ton High School with Respect to Its Educational Program” (Ed.D. project, YP 
written, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946), p. 39. 
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occasion is for the graduates, so the spotlight should be kept focused on 
them. The part played by others should be incidental. The program, 
which should have a theme of some social and educational signifi- 
cance, should be planned well in advance under the direction of those 
in the school who are best at arranging effective public occasions. 
Moreover, it should be so planned that a representative number of the 
graduates participate. The use of groups in musical organizations, 
pageants, verse choirs, and discussion panels raises the number par- 
ticipating far above what it will be if two or three graduates give talks. 
By combining emotional appeal with factual data, with explanatory 
material, and with forthright statements of the principles underlying 
modern, democratic education, an increased public understanding and 
faith in the work of the school can grow out of the occasion. Not only the 
commencement program itself but all the events of the graduation season 
should be planned and organized to fix the place of the school and of 
education in the public mind; in short, full advantage is taken of the fact 
that at this season of the year it is very easy for the high school to get the 
interested and sympathetic attention of the typical American community. 


Resource Persons and Agencies in the Community 


As members of the community study youth and the work 


of the school, they grow in the appreciation of the significance of the 


problems of youth and of the functional nature of the school’s work. The 
1 are not necessarily those to whom 


laymen most interested in the schoo. 

the school has given the greatest service; they are those who have done 
the most for the school and have therefore become interested in it. They 
have served on citizens’ advisory committees for a building program, 
student service clubs, or student safety 
persons to inform groups of 
ning the advantages and dis- 
visited the school to inform 
y have received groups of 


vocational courses of study, 
councils, They have served as resource 

students and to advise individuals concer 
advantages of certain occupations. They have 
students about local history or industry. The 
students in their businesses and industries and attempted to show them 
what makes the wheels go around. When laymen study and serve the 
school, they have so much to give it that staff members should carefully 
consider all offers of cooperation in order to find some arrangement that 
can be made to contribute to the fundamental purposes of the school. 
Many individuals and groups sincerely desire to be of service. Others 
may have motives of self-interest put at the same time offer real oppor- 


tunities for the education of youth. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers is sponsor for the organi- 
zation of chapters of Junior Achievement, Inc., throughout the United 
States. Under the personal guidance of a business leader and his firm, a 
group of high school boys and girls is encouraged to form a business, 
each member of the group being a shareholder and a worker in the 
corporation. These members of the firm are paid by the hour for the work 
they do and receive dividends on their shares according to the profits 
earned. Doubtless one of the purposes of the NAM is the building of 
favorable attitudes among youth toward the traditional practices of 
American business. However that may be, other worth-while concomitant 
learnings occur as a result of experience in rather advanced and demo- 
cratic practice in American business, since every worker in Junior 
Achievement, Inc., is also a shareholder with a voice in the management 
of the business in which he is engaged. This rather unusual approach 
to the problem of youth also interests adult leaders in youth at a time 
when it is extremely difficult to find enough of them for youth activities 
both inside and outside the school. The school should retain general 
control of such activities, but it should not lose the advantages of such 
cooperative undertakings because it fears that the promotors may have 
some personal and noneducational motives for offering to participate 
in the activity. 

Many schools have been successful in recruiting volunteer or paid 
lay workers to supervise social activities, sponsor clubs, and teach skills 
to youth in afterschool classes. They have been careful to see that lines 
of responsibility are clearly defined, and, where the school maintains 
responsibility, some measures of control and supervision have been 
established. 

When the principal and members of the staff begin planning with: 
other agencies for the education of youth, they see again the absolute 
necessity of a clearly defined and generally accepted statement of objec- 
tives for the school. Proposals for cooperation are continually coming: 
to the school from advertisers and from groups with varying degrees of 
disinterestedness. Some of these proposals would exploit youth; some 
would help them grow into maturity. Many, however, are so controversial 
or so antagonistic to the principles supporting our public school system 
that they cannot be accepted. Yet it is impossible to reject all proposals 
or to accept them all. In an area for which many proposals have been: 
made, for example, a program should be drawn up and those proposals: 
accepted that contribute to the program and those rejected that do: 
not. 
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This policy is recommended in the Consumer Education Study, which 
states: 


The two criteria proposed, one positive and one negative, represent general 
agreement by a considerable number of representatives of business апа of 
education, who, meeting in separate groups, considered the whole problem 
of the use of commercial materials in schools. They have also received written 
approval by a still larger number of representatives of education and of business 
who have considered them individually. . . . 


The criteria proposed: 

1. Contribution to the Educational Program.—To be usable in classrooms, 
commercial supplementary teaching materials must contribute positively and 
effectively to promoting without distortion the educational program approved 
by the responsible educational authorities of the school. 

2. Absence of Sales Promotion—Commercial supplementary teaching mate- 
rials must not contain direct promotion of sales. The name of the donating firm 
should appear, but not with such emphasis or repetition as to subordinate the 
educational content, and it is also permissible for the donor to list unobtrusively 
his important products or services. But there should be no boastful claims for 
them, no efforts to persuade, no urges to buy or to try."* 


Many principals were guided by these criteria in approving the national 
scholarship contest formerly sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Company. 
They have been reluctant to permit commercial advertising in the 
schools. However, worth-while scholarships for able students represent 
such an urgent need that they decided to approve these scholarships so 
long as the products advertised were harmless and the amount of adver- 
tising was reduced to what was merely incidental to the project. 

A policy of discriminating between proposals and agencies aids in the 
formation of public opinion. Many dubious proposals cannot be decided 


upon until they are tried out, and the school serves a constructive purpose 


by accepting or rejecting them and thus bringing them to public atten- 
nes, because there 


tion. Such tryouts need not be extremely dangerous 0 
are always community groups and forces ready to support the school in 
rejecting a proposal that is definitely questionable. Probably the lack of 
a clear program of objectives and policies has been responsible for much 
of the school’s traditional aloofness from the community. Lacking a set 
of criteria for allying itself with cooperative ventures, school adminis- 
trators have sought safety in attempting to avoid all such commitments. 


School Principals, Supplementary Teaching 


14 Nati iati Seconda: : 
ational Association of Бо И Education Study, National Education Asso- 


Materials (Washington, D.O.: Consumer Stu 
ciation, 1945). Reprinted by permission of the Association. 
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Newspaper and Radio Relationships 


An important educational agency, and one of the most im- 
portant channels through which the public receives information about 
the school, is the local newspaper. Because many people have no per- 
sonal associations with students and teachers, the newspaper is largely 
responsible for the community’s favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
the school. For this reason, the high school principal should do his 
utmost to establish relationships with representatives of the local papers 
that in the long run will ensure a sympathetic reporting of what is going 
on at the school. He will not succeed in establishing these relationships 
by adopting a servile attitude or by attempting to control the stories 
that are printed; rather, he should keep in mind the functions of the 
newspaper in the community and the reporter's point of view toward 
school news. 

An honest newspaper is the greatest weapon that an honest public 
official has. Political corruption, vice, and blackmailing by pressure 
groups are not so likely to thrive in communities where newspapers 
print all the news objectively. Therefore, the school principal should be 
cordial to the representatives of the paper that is eager to secure all the 
news fit to print. Such a policy may occasionally cause the school to 
appear in a bad light, but if the principal is efficient, honest, and forth- 
right, it will in the long run do the school more good than harm. An 
objective newspaper will deter those with dishonest motives, unclean 
hands, or insufficient evidence from attacking the school. Many hard- 
pressed schoolmen have been saved by their willingness to allow an 
aggressive newspaper to look at all the available evidence and by the 
willingness of the newspaper to print all the facts, even though some 
of them were unsavory. 

The school is a public institution, and the newspaper has a right to 
full information about the events that happen there. Incidents occurring 
at the school are not private matters to be withheld or made available 
as the principal sees fit. The news is made when the incident occurs and 
not when it is written up in the newspaper. No reporter should expect 
a school principal to report an unfavorable incident about the school, 
but if the reporter hears of it and starts investigating, he has a right to 
expect the principal to answer his questions accurately and truthfully, 
even though reluctantly. Often school principals are tempted to regard 
newspaper reporters as sadists or cynics who enjoy writing stories that 
cause their victims to writhe and squirm. Occasionally, perhaps, there 1s 
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such a reporter, but more often they are ambitious workers, eager to 
earn a living for themselves and their families, and anxious to build a 
career. Schoolmen who help them get stories are their friends, and those 
who make it difficult for them to do their work are not. Securing sympa- 
thetic treatment from news representatives is often as simple as that. 
The principal should show a willingness to help reporters with their 
work. He will not only increase the amount of news space devoted to 
the school, but he will improve his understanding and appreciation 
of what the reporters consider news; and, having helped the reporters 
with their work; he may reasonably expect them at times in the future 
to help him with his. At least the high school principal must proceed 
on this basis until, in an individual case, he finds that it does not hold 
true. 

Newspaper representatives can help the principal to a better under- 
standing of what is news. Often when a reporter inquires for news, he 
is told that nothing of importance has happened simply because the 
principal knows so little about news values that he does not realize 
the possibilities of an event until a week or so after it has occurred. 
Talking to reporters will help him to develop alertness and awareness 
in connection- with the news values of events that occur in his school. 
Moreover, many schoolmen have acquired from reporters a sense of 
timing that has aided them in the introduction of innovations, in the 
and even in the planning of future 
policies and activities for the school. The very fact that newsmen know 
what is going on in every stratum of the community makes them valuable 
allies and tutors for the schoolman who would be a leader of his com- 
munity. Often the schoolman can broaden even an editor's pani of 
view in local affairs and increase his appreciation of the school’s useful- 
ness. The schoolman and the newsman are really fellow educators, and 
each can be of help to the other. Sometimes the principal, the superin- 
tendent, some members of the staff, or a high school journalism class will 
assume the responsibility for regularly supplying school news 8 Еи 
local newspaper. Whoever writes these bulletins or news stories s ee 
Write them carefully and accurately and in such a way that they wi 
interest local readers. Aimless general statements interest nobody or are 
Misunderstood by the few individuals who happen to read them. A 
Continuous flow of news stories and pictures illustrating and document 
ing what the school is trying to do builds a reserve р" public А 
Standing upon which the school сап draw as it continues to seek the 
aid of the public in the improvement of its program. 


announcement of appointments, 
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Those who gather news for radio broadcasting have more or less the 
same attitudes toward their work that newspaper reporters have. They 
also are entitled to information about any events connected with the 
school. Radio stations devote a certain amount of their time to public- 
service programs and are glad to have good programs presented by 
students whether from local or distant high schools. People are inter- 
ested in programs of many different types so long as they are well done. 
They are especially interested in music, dramatics, and programs that 
give them practical information, such as how to buy meats, fabrics, or 
household appliances. Radio thus offers many possibilities for varying 
the mediums through which people are informed about their schools. 
It also offers opportunities for youth to acquire experience and poise for 
public performances. 


Capitalizing on Individual Contacts 


Everyone connected with the school should develop great 
skill and effectiveness in dealing with patrons and representatives of 
the public who come to visit it. Each visitor should be made to feel that 
he has received courteous and fair treatment, and that the matter he is 
interested in was approached with an open mind. If a father is disturbed 
about his child’s record in school, he is made more disturbed by the 
conviction that a decision about this problem has already been made 
and the incident is closed. He should first be convinced that the school’s 
interest is in the welfare of his child and not in reaching a stereotyped, 
ready-made solution. Then he and the representative of the school 
should engage in an honest search for a solution that will be for the best 
interests of the youth concerned. This is not to say that belligerent 
parents should be allowed to impose their wills upon the school, but 
that principals, teachers, students, and patrons, in their relationships 
with one another should develop techniques of open-mindedness and 
skill in reaching a mutually satisfactory solution through discussion. 
Most people enjoy having a part in making decisions that affect them; 
actually, in the long run, little is gained by forcing decisions 19945 
anyone or trying to convince him against his will. An individual grows 
most and can be influenced most when he shares the responsibility for а 
decision made jointly. 

Every single contact that a student or an employee of the school has 
with a member of the community is significant. The school is judged by 
the conduct of students on their way home, the reception accorde 
visitors, and even the effectiveness of the telephone service. In а city 
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high school of which one of the authors was once principal, it was the 
practice to have a clerk telephone, wherever possible, the home of each 
student who was absent. This was a service much appreciated by many 
parents, but it was possible for a clerk to evoke a variety of responses 
from. parents according to whether he was rude or courteous over the 
telephone. For example, anger and annoyance were the customary re- 
sponse to a demanding and peremptory “This is Central High School. 
We notice that John is absent this morning and we want to know the 
reason why.” On the other hand, gratitude and appreciation invariably 
followed a courteous, sympathetic “We notice that John is absent this 
morning. We hope he is not ill.” To argue that these individual contacts 
are unimportant because they affect but one person at a time is to be 
totally unconscious of the fact that all public or group understanding 
develops out of individual understanding. The “public” never under- 
stands anything except as the individuals who compose it come to 
understand. So any public relations programs that seek public under- 
standing and appreciation of an ongoing school program must utilize the 
principles and techniques of good teaching, In short, particular, individ- 
ual members of the public must have a chance to learn, so that they will 
help teach others. A good public relations program is only a complex 
assortment of teaching situations in which individual members of the 
public have a chance to learn about the school. Every contact the school 
staff has with a member of the public in which the center of interest is 
the school is therefore a miniature public relations program in action, 
and the success of the whole program is pretty well measured by the 
success of each of these individual contacts. 


The Anatomy of a Community 

In his The Governing of Men,” Alexander H. Leighton records 
how a group of several thousand persons thrown suddenly together at 
the Poston Relocation Center during World War П gradually evolved 
into a community. At first there were only thousands of people and noth- 
ing to make them into a community. The only social organization there 
was the family. There was none of the organization or social structure 
We expect to find present where so many people live together in a large 
group. But the needs of these people in this new physical setting began 
to make social or community structures necessary, and so they began 
to grow, The book shows how these structures developed in answer to 


15 Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1945). 
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commonly felt needs and how conflicting needs and ideas created rival 
and conflicting solutions that had to be harmonized. The book is of inter- 
est to those who work in and with local communities, because it is a 
picture of a community being formed and born. In a way it is a study of 
community embryology and contributes the same insight into community 
life that human embryology contributes to the study of the human 
organism. 


The Structure of a Community 


When one puts a community under a social microscope, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that what appeared to be a fairly well-integrated 
social organism turns out to be only a loosely knit aggregate of social 
groups, no one of which is in reality as much of a unity as the use of the 
term “organism” implies. If a school administrator looks through this 
microscope at what he thought was “the public,” he will find it is com- 
posed of many publics; and if he thought he could identify a “school 
public,” he will find it to be composed of many publics, each of which 
has fairly continuous but not common reasons for being interested in the 
schools. There is seldom what we call a “public opinion.” More often it 
is better described as the opinions of the various publics. For the school 
administrator there turn out to be the opinions of the publics about the 
school and not an opinion of a single public about the school. Only very 
infrequently do critical events and conditions unite a whole community 
into what can be properly described as a single public opinion on the 
school or on anything else. Just because, for example, both the American 
Legion and the American Association of University Women may have 
expressed their interest in education by having local committees on 
education, it does not at all prove that, as soon as they are given a chance 
to understand it, they are ready to join to support a program that the 
faculty has endorsed. Both may be “interested” in education but for such 
different reasons that the principal cannot assume that they form part of 
a “school-public” ready to mass behind any proposal as soon as they 
recognize its merit. The best that can be hoped for is that their interest m 
education will cause them to be willing to join together with other local 
groups interested in education to study the local school’s program, to plan 
for the solution of its problems, and to participate in the work required 
if the problems are to be solved. Out of this working together a united 
school-public may be built, but no principal can assume that a school- 
public interested in education exists and is therefore ready and willing to 
form a single unified opinion on school matters as soon as it is given ап 
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opportunity to consider them. There is no ready-made school-public 
willing to understand, to approve, and to have a public opinion on school 
affairs. There are only loosely constructed social groups, some of which 
are interested in education. Out of these groups a school-public can be 
built through cooperative action, and in the process it will come to have 
a public opinion on school affairs, But this public will keep falling apart 
and back into its several groups unless it is continuously used in the 
process of developing a better and better school. 

Anyone who works with a community as if it were a rather stable, 
unified, enduring entity needs to make a thorough study of the anatomy 
of democratic communities. They are dynamic, changing, loosely knit 
aggregates of other smaller groups that are largely free agents. They 
form and dissolve, split up and reunite in an unending process and in 
а changing pattern. They are capable of joining in unifying thought and 

_ organized action, but it does not come natural to them. The school admin- 
istrator can best capitalize on these possibilities by providing plenty of 
opportunity for responsible participation in the processes by which a 
better school is built. If he continually does this, he will find that he has 
helped the community to build a school-public, and that there is a public 
opinion or mind about the school and its affairs that will carry it forward 


from year to year. 


Group Leaders Should Be Identified 
ure of the structure of community 


life may make the task of planning and conducting а school-community 
public relations program seem an impossible one. Still closer study of 
these community organizations, however, reveals something to build on. 


If one studies the anatomy of one of these community groups, he 


discovers that it is centered about a nucleus of group leaders who really 


give the organization its character and guide its activities. Each organiza- 


tion is composed of the membership at large, which enjoys the contacts 


it provides and which approves in general of its purposes. If the group is 
then all its members share this 


organized for an educational purpose, 
interest to a degree, but its officers and executive committee are the ones 


who are deeply interested. If it is not primarily an educational organiza- 
tion but is enough interested in education to have an education 
committee, then the members most actively interested in education will 

tend to be associated with this committee. 
The school administrator who is concerned with a public relations 
Program ought to be willing to give each of these groups, as groups, all 
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the time and attention they will give him, and ought to be ready to 
include as many group members as are willing, in active work in the 
school enterprises that the public relations program exists to foster. 
But he will know that actually he will have succeeded very well if, 
though he gets only a minority to accept an active part, he has suc- 
ceeded in arousing active interest and support from those who make 
up the nuclei of leadership in these various community groups. The 
administrator may find it profitable to make up a list of all the organi- 
zations in the community that are strictly educational, such as the 
City Teachers Club and the Parent-Teachers Council; those that are 
allied to social service agencies; those with an interest in child welfare; 
those that have a standing committee on education; and those with a 
committee on the school budget. Here is the group of organizations in 
the community whose leadership is from time to time and for one reason 
or another interested in education. The members who are the officers, the 
executive committee, and the committees on education or child welfare 
are the leaders of the particular organizations in the community who 
have the most initial interest in the school and its program and are most 
likely to respond to an invitation from the school to participate actively 
in the school development program. Once such people as these have 
taken part in the program, they will contribute a great deal to it, 
understand it fully, and be able to explain it to the membership of 
organizations. A study of these lists of leaders will show interrelationships 
that further simplify the situation. Some will be found to be school 
employees but active leaders in organizations not directly identified with 
the school. Someone who is a member of the executive committee of one 
organization may be the chairman of the education or child welfare com- 
mittee of another. This interlocking of leadership reduces the number of 
different people in the community who are interested in education and 
at the same time are group leaders, The school’s program of public 
relations should seek the active identification of this group with some 
aspect of its effort to improve the school. Through the ability thus 
developed, through the understanding thus created, through the good 
will thus generated, the school can be sure that progress toward the best 
possible school for its community is being made at the best rate that can 
be maintained. 


“Public Relations” Intrinsic to Educational Development 


Such programs can be launched and guided more intelli- 
gently if school principals have made a close enough study of the anatomy 
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of the community and its organizations to understand their structures and 
functions. This study will enable them more effectively to exercise 
leadership in planning and launching programs calculated to improve the 
local school. It is assumed in this chapter and in the preceding one that 
the principal and the faculty are sincerely interested in improving their 
school in the most satisfactory way. Thus they must know their own 
community and its youth, since the effectiveness of the school is best 
measured by how its work helps students fit into and improve their 
community. To know their community as thoroughly as they should, the 
principal and the faculty must study it objectively. Inviting students, 
parents, and citizens to participate in a community-wide study is a most 
effective method because it draws upon their knowledge of their com- 
munity and because, through helping in the study, local citizens become 
even better informed about it and the place of the program of the school 
in the general pattern. 

Such cooperative study, planning, and evaluation should improve both 
the community and its school. This, in fact, is the ideal relationship 
between the community and the school. Where this cooperative relation 
exists, a natural, unforced, and dynamic “public relations program” exists 
and the school does not need to create an artificial and extrinsic program 
through which to inform and educate the public. Such a public relations 


program is the best channel through which to effect improvement in the 
school, Although it is a natural bulwark against unjust criticism of the 
1 as it is ought never be the reason for the 


school, defense of the schoo faa 
development of a public relations program. The real reason for building 


a good working relationship among teachers, students, parents, and the 
community is that these relationships ensure the maximum rate of 
continuous improvement in the program of the school. More public 

d more willingness to accept it in the local 


understanding of change an 
school are generated by methods that are educationally sound than by 
portant to a democratic 


any other methods. If public education is as im 
society as school administrators usually tell the public it is, thet they 
should be the first to recognize that the education of the public is the 
best protection for any public school and the best guarantee of its 


continuous improvement. 

SOME POINTS ТО CONSIDER 
maintaining good public relations an essential 
1? If a school is a good school, why is a public 
the public relations problem of a high 
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school with that of a local business of comparable size. What similarities and 
differences do you discover? What are the factors that may cause a high school 
principal and his staff to give less attention to public relations than they should? 

2, What are the purposes of a public relations program? List as many legiti- 
mate purposes of a public relations program as you can. Are there any possible 
purposes that are not legitimate? How do you compare these purposes in order 
of importance? May the order of importance vary from school to school? 
If so, why? 

8. Are “school publicity” and “public relations programs” synonymous? 

4. If you were principal of a high school which had never made an effort at 
building any public relations and about which there was no particular criticism, 
would you try to develop what you considered to be a good program of public 
relations? Why? If so, what are some of the types of activities you would 
consider most important? 

5. What sort of educational planning underlies the idea that a public 
relations program should undertake to “sell” the principal’s plans to the 
community? 

6. How would you evaluate a school’s public relations program and reach 
some decision as to how good you thought it was? 
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CHAPTER 27 


THE SCHOOL STUDIES THE COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUTH 


The democratic problem in education is not primarily a problem of 
training children; it is the problem of making a community within which 
children cannot help growing up to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined to 
freedom, reverent of the goods of life, and eager to share in the tasks of the 
age. A school cannot produce this result; nothing but a community can do so." 


The school is but one of many educational agencies in the com- 
munity; in many respects, parents, friends, motion pictures, radio and 
television, and newspapers influence students more than teachers do. Yet 
high school faculties often proceed as if they were the only educative 
influence affecting youth in the community and as if, irrespective of all 
other educative influences and of even the youth themselves, a high school 
must be a good high school if it is a carbon copy of other high schools. 
Each high school, to be good, has to be as different from other high 
schools as the needs of its community and its youth require. In commu- 
nities where the great majority of the high school students enter college 
the success of the school in preparing students to enter the colleges of 
their choice may be one of the important criteria for judging the effec- 
tiveness of the school. However, in general, good public high schools are 
not necessarily good because they succeed in having a few of their 
superior students admitted to highly selective colleges. They must also 
help all their students to success in their current living, provide appro- 
priate learning activities for them in terms of the experiences they have 
already had, and help them to adjust satisfactorily to the situations in 
which they are going to be placed. This requires that every school study 
its community and its students because no community and its student 
body is exactly like any other. Externally good high schools may look 
alike, but actually there are real differences born of the social setting 
of which each is a part. 

There are industrial centers where working mothers are the rule rather 
than the exception. There are villages where mothers seldom work outside 
the home. There are college towns where adult interests are chiefly 

1 Joseph K. Hart, The Discovery of Intelligence (New York: Appleton-Centuty- 
Crofts, Inc., 1924), p. 383. 
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intellectual, and many communities where adult interests range widely 
but only occasionally touch the intellectual. In areas not widely separated, 
there are cities with a breezy western culture, and others colored by a 
German or a French background, or by the traditions of the Deep South. 
There are cities where most of the high school graduates move away to 
make their lives and their homes. There are others where most people 
remain to live out their lives in the communities where they attended 
high school. In some communities children have learned to play together 
successfully and have acquired wholesome interests; in others they have 
not. Externally these towns and cities may look alike; yet they differ from 
each other in ways that a really good high school must take into account. 


Need for Local Studies 


Study the Youths’ Community 


To make certain that the school supplements instead of dupli- 
cates the educational experiences students obtain in the community, and 
to know what learning activities are appropriate and meaningful to 
students in the environment in which they live, the staff of the school must 
study both the community in which the youth live and the youth who live 
in the community. Serviceable schools grow out of the economic, social, 
and cultural soils of their communities. Unless high schools in America 
can gear their programs into community life, they will idle along in 
neutral until other institutions will rise up to take their places just as the 
academy replaced the Latin grammar school and the high school replaced 
the academy. Students are what they are because of what their experi- 
ences have made them—each is the effect of these experiences on his 
particular self. To be most educative, the activities of the school program 
must be based upon the students’ experiences, their achievements, ape 
their interests, and upon the cultural pattern of the community. Just т 
skillful teacher probes to find what a student knows and understands in 
order to determine the most profitable approach to use in presenting 
subject matter to him, so will the staff of a good school study the students 
of the school and their community backgrounds to determine the broad 


Outlines of the educational program. The high school needs to P 
to take into account the effect on its youth of such significant facts abou 


the community as these: 

d racial composition of the people 
hical backgrounds of the people 
ps in the population 


1) Nationality pattern ап 
2) Historical and geograp 


3) Percentages of different age grou 
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4) The number of children in public, private, and religious schools 

5) Attitudes toward secondary and higher education 

6) Recreational interests of the people 

7) Aesthetic appreciation of the people 

8) Nature of the need for safety education 

9) Quality of citizenship (toleration of crime, delinquency, and 
political corruption ) 

10) Attitudes toward religious and spiritual values 

11) Health of the people 

12) Stability of family life 

13) Amount of community provincialism 

14) Quality of urban-rural cooperation 

15) Manner in which public opinion is formed 

16) Degree of cohesion and cooperation among the people 

17) Industries and occupations 

18) Wealth and the taxable wealth of the district 

19) Use of the environment and natural resources 

20) Status of labor unions and labor-management relations 


Information concerning such items is especially significant for the 
student of the local community, but it is significant as well for the student 
of the state, federal, and international community. As local communities 
become less self-sufficient and more interdependent, individuals and 
institutions become interested members of larger and overlapping com 
munities. As education is increasingly considered a state function to be 
supported by the state, persons interested in local schools feel а 
deepened sense of belonging to the state community. While controls 
were exercised by the’ federal government during the war and imme- 
diately afterward, everyone knew that he belonged to the national 
community. At the present time, as we hope for peace, most of us 
are aware of the necessity for a world community. Thus the concept 
of community education is dynamic rather than limited and provin- 
cial. It serves as a unifying and not a divisive force. 


Study the Community's Youth 


An earlier chapter of this book indicated that the school 
staff should gather information concerning such items as the attend- 
ance, health, native ability, and achievement of its students. In addi- 
tion, the staff that studies the community relationship of its students 
will be interested in such items as these: 
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1) Elimination from school and its local causes 
2) Retardation in school and its local causes 

3) Work experiences of students 

) Jobs or colleges that the graduates and former students enter and 
their success there 

) Social adjustment of students and graduates 

) Likes and dislikes of the students 
7) Wants of the students 

) Scientific attitudes held by students and graduates 

9) Civic competence of students and graduates 

10) Recreational interests 

11) Interests gained in the school that are retained 
12) Families established by the graduates 
13) Proportion of high school graduates who remain in the community 
14) Framework of values established by the students and the graduates 


Examples of Youth and Community Study 


‚ 

Many readily available investigations have been carried on 
that illustrate how a community may be studied as the social setting 
for its youth. Others are examples of how a school may study the 
youth themselves to see what some of the effects of such a setting 
on the youth have been. Bell’s study of out-of-school youth in Mary- 
land is an example of the latter type and showed that at that time 


of every 25 youth leaving school 


10 left because of economic need; 
6 left because of no interest in school, or because they were maladjusted in 


school; 
4 left because they wanted to earn their own money; Р 
8 left because they considered their education complete upon graduation; 


2 left because of marriage, poor health, or other reasons.” 


а third of the youth studied thought 


In the same investigation, 
per cent of them 


secondary education had little cultural value. Sixty 
said the only reason they were yemaining in school was to improve 
their vocational opportunities.” 

In New York, The Regents’ Inquiry 
of which are studies of another state’s 


into secondary education, parts 
youth, found that the successful 


2 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D.C.: American Council 


on Education, 1938), p. 66. 
3 Ibid., p. 86. 
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as well as the unsuccessful students were vigorously critical of the 
programs then current in the secondary school. Seventeen per cent of 
the students felt that everything about-the school’ needed changing, 
and from 25 to 87 per cent requested greater emphasis on preparation 
for the work of the world.* 

Another more recent study of youth and their reactions toward school 
shows that dissatisfaction with the high school’s program account for 
more school leaving than economic need.* 

Four basic studies were carried on in many high schools during the 
school year 1947-1948 in connection with the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. In a number of schools, costs to students for such 
items as textbooks and physical education equipment were higher than 
the administrators had realized. It was revealed that children of low in- 
come parents participated in extra-class activities much less frequently and 
dropped out of school much more frequently than did children of higher 
income parents. A helpful aspect of the Illinois Program was that there 
were made available by the State Department of Education bulletins 
explaining to school principals how to conduct each of the basic studies. 

Many school staffs have conducted polls of opinions about the schools. 
Separate check lists are submitted to pupils, teachers, parents, and non- 
parents. In Illinois a central office prepares a summary of these polls for 
each school and invariably there is a lively interest in the results. Teachers 
discover the details on which parents disagree with them in their attitudes 
toward the schools. Often they find agreements which make good begin- 
ning points for improving the educational program. 

Collecting information about youth and the community, and secur- 
ing insights into the problems of youth are not tasks to be undertaken 
lightly or achieved immediately. They are long-time jobs requiring 
patience and persistence. However, a portion of the time and energy 
of every principal and his staff should be spent upon such research. 
Other agencies and individuals in the community can be encouraged 
to help. In regular classes, students can carry on investigations that 
are fruitful not only because they learn by doing, but also because 
they uncover facts as well. Student clubs, honor groups, and even 
graduating classes have sometimes undertaken investigations as special 
projects. When information has been secured, it should not be filed away 


+ Ruth Eckert and Thomas А. Marshall, When Youth Leave School. “The Regents 
Inquiry (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), p. 118. » 

° Elizabeth S. Johnson and Caroline Е. Legg, “Why Young People Leave School, 
NASSP Bulletin No. 157, November, 1948, pp. 14-24. 
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and neglected in office files. It should be regarded as vital subject matter 
for students who are studying the community. The School of Education 
of the University of Indiana recently published A Study of а Secondary 
School Program in the Light of the Characteristics and Needs of Youth, 
which shows some of the program adaptations needed in a typical school 

rogram. It is also illustrative of how this problem can be studied when 
the services of such an institution are available. 

Edward G. Olsen’s School and Community is a careful study of the 
relations of school and community. Chapter 3 shows how various com- 
munity factors that have or should have an effect on schools can be 
studied, In the references cited at the close of this chapter are a number 
of examples of how communities have been studied by their school 
systems. Olsen lists and explains ten approaches to community life, 


each of which may be considered as one step nearer the firsthand, compre- 
hensive experiencing of reality than was its immediate predecessor. Ranged in 
ascending order, those ten bridges between school and community are these: 
Documentary Materials, Audio-Visual Aids, Resource Visitors, Interviews. 
Field Trips, Surveys, Extended Field Study, Camping, Service Projects, and 


Work Experience.* 


Even the most traditional schools can, and often do, use documentary 
materials, audio-visual aids, and resource visitors in studying the com- 
munity. Such efforts should pay great dividends on their own account 
and in addition reveal the possibilities of using the other less conyentional 


approaches to community study. 


Purposes Served by Community Study 


Three large purposes may be served by studying the com- 


munity: (1) improving the conventional program of the school, (2) 


improving the community, and (3) building social understandings 
and skills. 


Improving the Conventional Program of the School 


There is no commonly accepted aim of education that cannot 
dents use the actual com- 


be achieved more effectively by having stu 
munity as a laboratory than by restricting them to a study of books 
alone, Classroom work becomes more vivid and realistic, and teaching. 
is vitalized as the experience of students becomes firsthand and real 


issi ice- from School and Community, 
в Reprinted by permission of Prentice Hall, Inc., t 
Dy 13, by E. G. Olsen. Copyright 1945 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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instead of vicarious. Opportunities are uncovered for capitalizing upon 
the present interests of students and for providing them with immediate 
satisfactions. This is true of health, occupations, citizenship, family life, 
and leisure time activities. It is true of each of the ten Imperative Needs 
of American Youth. Instead of studying about health, recreation, and 
occupations in the abstract, it is possible to study them in a specific 
situation in the local community. Studying about health rules, proper 
rest, and adequate diet is neither as interesting nor as effective as analyz- 
ing the local situation to see how health is actually determined by 
community sanitation, the availability of medical services, and the habits 
and attitudes of the people. Finding out what recreational facilities 
there are and can be in the community is much more vital than merely 
studying about recreation. Finding out the characteristics of all the jobs 
that have been filled in the community during the past year and what 
is required for success in them has much more meaning than studying 
about occupations from a book. The place to start is in the community 
with the book as a resource, rather than the other way around. 

Study of the community affords teachers a superior understanding of 
the backgrounds of their students. They know better the learning activi- 
ties for which their students are ready, and are better able to avoid 
duplicating them. They know how to present new material to students 
so that it will be significant and meaningful, because they know where 
the students can use this new information or where they can see it 
being used. They have an improved conception of what should be taught 
and when, because they know what the students have already learned 
and how, and what they need to know. 

As a result of the study of the community by the school there can be 
desirable changes in the school’s educational program—in the specific 
content of courses in the program, and in the methods of teaching em- 
ployed. Using the schools as community centers also has its effect on 
students’ attitudes toward school. In formal, traditional schools, high 
school students even find it difficult to catch the spirit of play at school 
parties after school. To them, the school has always been a place clothed 
in formality and restraint. It is a good thing for them to have pleasant 
experiences at the school and to know that adults are eager and willing 
to gather there for community activities. Although such experiences may 
not cause youth to go eagerly to school for learning’s sake, they should 
reduce the lagging of their steps. i 

Teachers who know of the student’s educational experiences outside 
the school will have a better understanding of his problems as a learner. 
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They will be able to help him find integration and unity in all his learn- 
ing experiences, many of which seem inconsistent. Or better still, they 
may be able to prevent his being faced with conflicting points of view 
and inconsistent experiences. Just as quarreling parents exert a bad 
influence upon a child because they place him in conflict, so do school, 
home, and community often place a child in conflict because none of 
them understands what the others are doing. A student may be working 
with the same persistent problem in his home, his school, and at his job. 
A little thought and cooperation on the part of the three agencies, 
initiated by the school, may make possible a more coordinated approach 


to the problems of this youth. 


Improving the Community 


The basic reason for the study of the community by the high 


school is to improve the work of the school and thus to promote better 


growth and development of youth. When this task is well done, the com- 
akes possible 


munity is improved thereby and the improved community m 
the further betterment of the school. Hence although it is not the primary 
purpose of the school to make the community better, when the school 
discharges its primary function well, the community is made better. This 
lationship can start ап ascending and expand- 


close school-community re 
ing spiral of school-community development. Whether it does so depends 


largely on the leadership of the high school principal and faculty. 

Since 1940, with aid from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, staff mem- 
bers of the College of Education at the University of Florida have been 
working experimentally with three schools in an effort а the 
question: “What would happen if schools actually tried to improve the 
economic conditions of 2 community?” The staff decided to attempt to 
improve housing, and to this end prepared new reading materials for 
the children and carried on jn-service training for the teachers. In 1940 
achievement tests in all school subjects were administered to the chil- 
dren in these schools and have been repeated at least every other year 


through 1947. 
Results have indicated no appreciable change in the normal growth of pupils 
except in reading. Crowth in reading has increased 


in preceding years in which only the state textbooks were used, According to 
arded as a result of the 


the test results, in no area have the students been ret 


experiences in housing.” 


at a more rapid rate than 


т From a paper prepared by H. E. Nutter, College of Education, University of 


H 
Florida, for Gatlinburg, Tenn., Conference Ш, 1947. 
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In 1940 and again in 1947, each house containing children in the 
experimental schools was rated with a specially prepared questionnaire 
of a hundred items. The ratings showed that housing in the communi- 
ties had definitely improved in the seven-year interval, but even more 
significant than this was the urgency of the concern that had been 
developed by parents for better housing, food, and clothing for their 
children.® 

A similar Sloan project began in selected schools in Kentucky in 1939. 
Charles R. Spain, then Director of the Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, has reported that “all the avail- 
able evidence on academic achievement in the Sloan schools points con- 
clusively to the fact that skills can be taught successfully through utiliza- 
tion of community problems,’ and “schools can contribute significantly 
to the improvement of community living.”® 

School administrators and staffs should first seek to improve them- 
selves and their programs. Such efforts have generally required students 
to study the community and to make excursions and field trips. Often 
they have been motivated to carry on community activities under the 
supervision of adults. In many communities, as teachers have gained 
skill and as students and laymen have gained insight into the learning 
and growing process, students have been more directly responsible for 
bringing about community improvement. For example, in Des Moines, 
Iowa, high school students initiated a campaign for a city-manager gov- 
ernment and secured 4,500 signatures to a petition before turning the 
campaign over to adults. In the Holtville High School in Alabama, 
students during World War II had the satisfaction of knowing that they 
were helping to meet food needs that were greatly increased by the war 
and by the necessity of feeding the peoples of Europe after the war. 


In an effort to inform the people of the community about the possibilities 
of canning food, they [the teachers and pupils] published a list of vegetables 
to be grown for this purpose, telling when to plant and how much. In the 
summer of 1942, approximately 8,500 cans were filled, and because of the 
increased need for food preservation, plans are being made to can at least 
15,000 this summer. Canning now is done by school girls in home economics 
classes. They learn how to can meats, fruits, and vegetables. There is also a 
volunteer canning group composed of fourteen girls who are available to do 
canning at odd times when whole classes cannot stop to do it. 

‚ Before this plant [a meat-processing and refrigeration plant] was 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid. 
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installed, farmers in this section lost about 25 per cent of the meat they killed 
because they could not handle it properly. Besides helping them save their 
meat, this plant will do all their work for them, from the slaughtering on, for 
the payment of a small fee. In the past eleven months we have handled 94,200 
pounds of pork and 5,901 pounds of beef, serving 655 customers, these figures 
almost doubling those of any previous уеаг,!0 


It is difficult to generalize about student activities for community 
improvement. Activities that may be successful in some communities 
cannot be carried out in others. The most successful begin with some 
real need felt by the community for an improvement in its life. It may 
be the need for better recreational programs for youth, for better health 
service, or for a program to help prevent soil erosion. There are com- 
munities that derive much pleasure from their little theater groups, 
community orchestras and glee clubs, literary clubs, and athletic clubs, 
whose members are almost entirely the recent graduates of the local 
high schools. There are communities where it is common for groups of 
adults to enjoy bird hikes and hunts for plants and flowers, largely 
because they acquired these interests in high school. The same can be 
said for photography, woodwork, leather work, and the enjoyment of 
good music. The community's greatest need may be economic, social, 
civic, or cultural; but whatever it is, the school in its own interest should 
make a positive and substantial effort to help meet it. 

Every experienced teacher has observed the improvement of health 
attitudes and practices in entire families and communities because chil- 
dren in school became conscious of the need for improvement and talked 
about it at home. In all areas are opportunities for students to improve 
adult life. Group prejudices must be avoided and discriminating con- 
sumer habits must be established, however, if the school can vitalize its 


work sufficiently to set fashions. 
In recent years we have come to realize that the enormous sei 
resources of our country are being depleted. Especially during Worl 
War II did the tremendous drains on our reserves indicate the necessity 
for careful spending and conserving of our resources. In many of these 
areas, such as flood control, conservation of minerals, and preservation 
of wild life, effective actions must be planned by our state and federal 
governments. However, there are other areas, such as soil conservation 
and reforestation, in which it is important for every citizen to be aware 


i i The Story of Holt- 
30 i lace, es Chrietzberg, and Verner M. Sims, 
oie о, School (Nashville, Tenn.: Cullen and Ghertner Com- 
pany, 1944), p. 147. Reprinted by permission of James Chrietzberg. 
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of conservation problems and alert to the contribution he can make to 
their solution. In most communities there is at least one type of our 
natural resources that needs to be conserved, and when high school 
students become interested in and concerned about these needs, their 
parents and neighbors are likely to also. 

Examples of the school’s serving and improving the community are 
not difficult to find; they are very common. But they should be deepened 
and extended and interpreted to the public. As the public comes to 
understand clearly their nature and value, it will be easier to make 
them central and vital parts of the school’s program rather than mere 
appendages. 

Trade schools made an enormous contribution toward training the 
manpower for our war and postwar production. Guidance departments 
are providing valuable assistance to business and industrial concerns in 
helping them assign their employees to the posts in which they will be 
most useful and successful. Employers are being saved great amounts 
of time and money by the effectiveness of school placement services. 

School shops are repairing furniture and equipment for homes and 
farms, and home economics departments are aiding in the planning and 
redecorating of homes and in making clothes for the family. Schools are 
carrying on campaigns for community beautification. In many rural 
communities during World War II, farm equipment repair programs 
were instituted in order to keep necessary farm equipment, which could 
not then be replaced, in an adequate state of repair. 

To suggest that helping to improve the community is one of the tasks 
of the school does not mean that the school is to assume the tasks of 
other successful institutions in the community. It implies a survey of 
community needs, an analysis of the work of other community agencies, 
and а careful defining of the work of the school. The school should 
provide leadership in studying the youths’ community, in studying the 
community's youth, in finding out how and where the school’s efforts 
are most needed, and in integrating the programs of all institutions and 
agencies in the community, 


Building Social Understanding and Skills 


The conditions of modern life do not encourage the building 
of the social understandings and skills necessary for its successful con- 
tinuance. Whether we look at the international, the federal, the state, 
or the local community, the great weakness of people is their inability 
to understand the evolving culture and to get along with each other. 
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It is difficult to develop social understandings and cooperative skills 
strong enough to withstand the strains of modern living. Many of our 
problems are too complex to be easily understood, but every community 
contains comparatively simple aspects of all of them. 


In every community, the basic social arrangements of our way of life are 
found in operation, and in each are reflected the climate of opinion and the 
value standards which dominate American life, While tools, techniques, ideolo- 
gies, and values may vary somewhat from community to community, the 
mobility of population, the automobile, the metropolitan newspaper, the 
national periodical, the radio, and the motion picture have produced a large 
degree of similarity throughout America. Hence, the community offers the raw 
materials for an understanding of our total culture. No teacher should stop 
after developing a knowledge of the community situation, but a study of com- 


ake the data of books, pamphlets, and other 


munity activities can be used to m 
sources of information concerning American and world cultures vital and 


interesting. . . . As youth gain an understanding of our evolving culture and 
are also acquiring the social competence 
s of our culture, so that they 
The attack upon community 
learn to think by thinking. 
defined; relevant data are 
ate conclusions are formu- 


build a framework of values, they 
necessary to participate effectively in the activitie 
can achieve the values they deem desirable. . . - 
problems also gives youth an opportunity to 

Problems are constantly recognized, analyzed, and 


collected, evaluated, and organized; and appropri 
lated, verified, and applied." 


High school students who study their community have an opportunity 
to see their tasks in adjusting to the community, as it is, as well as their 
problems in making it over into what they think it should be. They have 
opportunities to plan cooperatively, actually carry out their plans, and 
thus learn. by doing. In the Quincy, Illinois, high school, social studies 
groups have for a number of years made an annual survey of living 
standards in the homes represented by all students in the school. The 
students realize that they represent а group slightly selected for Э 
status and that they are therefore not getting а truly accurate picture of 
economic conditions, but they take this factor into account. The students 
fill out questionnaires anonymously, submitting data under five head- 


ings: the home, wages and income, living standards, health, and educa- 


tion. Under each heading is a schedule of specific items of information. 


Charts and graphs of all quantitative data are made. Committees of 
e community and take pictures of various 


students visit all sections of th 
Democratic Living,” in Ruth West (ed.), Utiliza- 


25 Шап, “Education for a ores teat ee 
tion шаа ОЕ in the Social Studies (Cambridge, Mass.: en 
Council for the Social Studies, 1938), p. 10. Reprinted by permission of the Council. 
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types of dwellings to illustrate the report. Since these surveys have been 
made for a number of years and comparable data are available, the 
students are able to study economic trends in their community, as well 
as to compare standards of living and social conditions in their own 
community with those in other communities for which similar data are 
available. 

In many high schools, students under the direction of guidance workers 
have investigated the characteristics of all kinds of jobs that have been 
filled in a community during a given period of time. They have also 
gathered data concerning the effectiveness of the employment service at 
the school, and both the strengths and the weaknesses of the candidates 
the service has succeeded in placing in jobs. Not only do such investiga- 
tions provide excellent experience and valuable information for those 
doing the investigating; when the results are retained through the years, 
they provide excellent content for courses of study. Numbers of students 
can profit from them and improve their attempts to adjust to the com- 
munity as it is, whether or not they had anything to do with the original 
investigations. 

Studying a particular community and taking part in its activities is 
obviously helpful to students who are going to remain there. It is also 
helpful to those who are going to live in other communities because it 
encourages them to establish roots and interests regardless of where 
they live and how temporary their residence may be. People who adjust 
best in new and strange communities are those who have had previous 
experience in adjusting to other communities. 

Some schools build social understandings and skills for old and young 
alike. During vacations and evenings, their gymnasiums and playgrounds 
are used for appropriate seasonal athletic activities by out-of-school 
youth, their auditoriums are used for meetings, lectures, and discussion 
groups, and their practical arts and craft shops are used by interested 
adults. Regular classes for adults are held in academic classrooms. Youth 
clubs of various kinds and rural life organizations hold meetings at these 
schools. Community dances, ice-cream socials, and holiday celebrations 
are held there. But there are not enough of these community-centered 
schools, and they are seldom located in urban areas. Yet school workers 
as well as the public have come to realize that it is wasteful to maintain 
the traditional concept of the school plant as only a place where children 
come to learn lessons during the regular school hours. 

Support is growing for the idea of extending the school year as advo- 
cated in Chapter 16, There is also a conviction that it is not sensible 
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for park boards and similar authorities to duplicate school facilities that 
stand idle most of the time. It will take time for park boards and school 
boards to develop practical working relationships and agreement con- 
cerning the assumption of various responsibilities, but there is little 
doubt that school plants of the future will be used more hours each day 
and more days in the year than have traditional schools. The beginnings 
of the all-the-year programs for youth in which school plants and per- 
sonnel are utilized are to be found in many communities that maintain 
good schools; they mark a trend that we may expect to see developed in 
the years to come. 


Procedures for Faculty Study 

There is no set formula to be followed by a school in its study 
of the community. Most groups have regarded such a study as a part 
of their regular tasks in improving the effectiveness of the school, or in 
improving the community. The staff of the Parker District High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina, has prepared the following statement of its 
objectives: 


1. To deyelop better citizenship in both children and adults. (Acceptance 
of responsibility, leadership, personality ) 

2. To meet the individual need of our people. (Health, basic skills, voca- 
tional self-sufficiency) 

3. To work in and with the community for improved living. (Better homes, 
worth-while leisure-time activities, cooperative work, people fitted into 


proper roles in community life) +? 


At the Central Michigan College at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, the study 
of community life problems began with the asking of the following 
questions: f 


1. If it were in your power to change this community, what changes would 


you make? | 
2. What needs have the people in this community? 
8. What plan of action would you suggest that the school undertake to meet 


these needs? 
4. What changes in the curriculum would you make so as to meet their 


needs?! 


12 Parker District High School Faculty, Parker High School Serves Its People 


(Greenville, S. C.: Parker District Schools, 1942). 
л бүр Каа D. Fletcher, Learn and Live (New York: Alfred 


Р. Sloan Foundation, 1946), р. 93. Reprinted by permission of the Foundation. 
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After discussing the questions, the faculty decided: 


1. To study housing, land use and conservation, food habits, and recreation 
in two contrasting counties. 

2. To study the vocational, cooperative buying and marketing needs of the 
Indians in the area. 

8. To study the housing needs of seven of the surrounding counties. 

4, To develop a manual for the preparation of warm lunches in schools. 

5. To prepare a list of similar problems that should be considered in the 
preparation of instructional material to be used in the area. 


Obviously these two schools believed that a high school’s program of 
study should be more sharply focused on the improvement of living in 
the community than is usually the case, or they would not have asked 
these questions or have come to these conclusions. How did they come 
to this belief? The answer to this question can be found only in case 
studies of these and similar schools. Case studies made by the authors 
of this book have usually shown that there is at least one person in the 
group with unorthodox ideas about the function of youth education, 
Perhaps the ideas of these people may not be more unorthodox than 
those of others, but at least they are more willing and eager to see these 
ideas go to work in the school. Practically all principals and teachers 
want to gear the school and their teaching to the community and its 
youth, but whatever adaptations they make do not fundamentally alter 
orthodox school practices and teaching content. The persons who lead 
such schools to make basic changes in their programs of youth education 
as suggested by various studies of the youth and their communities are 
willing and eager to go the whole way. Sometimes they work in situa- 
tions where the gap between a conventional high school program and 
the youth life of the community is so wide that the ridiculousness of the 
situation is sufficiently obvious to make agreement on a new program 
easier. If these leaders are successful they are able to inspire confidence 
in their own sincerity, good judgment, and good intentions, and, as a 
consequence, willingness in others to follow them. 

At first there are but a few such people in the community or on the 
faculty, but they are able to introduce small changes. Perhaps the com- 
mercial program of the school will be more closely related to the skills 
and knowledge required by the kinds of jobs actually secured by students 
when they leave school. Perhaps home economics courses will begin (0 
include instruction aimed at meeting the needs of home life exactly оп 
the level of homes in the community: better-balanced meals out of the 

14 Ibid, 
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narrow range of foods actually available in the homes of the students 
or the quick-freezing of foods for storage in the community cold-storage 
plant. Perhaps it is health instruction that gradually grows into good sex 
education. Many schools have made such starts and contrive to carry 
on these innovations but, having made a start, they, like Lot’s wife, look 
back and then are able to go no further. In a few schools, however, the 
leaders do not let these gains satisfy them; but instead, they launch a 
second round at once, and then a third until the process becomes con- 
tinuous. The twenty-ninth annual report of the supervising principal 
of Toms River, New Jersey, is a sort of cumulative record of several 
years of such work in this school. The Thread That Runs So True" is 
shot through and through with illustrations to support Jesse Stuart's 
conviction that schools in the Kentucky mountains ought to raise the 
level of youth and community living, and describes his continuous 
efforts to change them. 

In general, schools that develop functional school-community programs 
have interested leadership somewhere in the group. If it is not in the 
principal's office, at least the principal is a firm supporter of the work. 
Such schools work at the job over a period of years, usually without any 
spectacularly rapid developments. Their success rests on conviction and 
hard work rather than on genius or luck or an ample budget. 

Developing Life Adjustment Education in a Local School, from the 
United States Office of Education, indicates in some detail what a school 
staff can do to find out the needs of its youth, The principal items in the 
list are as follows: 

I. How Gan a School Staff Proceed in Exploring Life Adjustment Needs of 
Youth in the Local Community? 

To explore the life adjustment needs of boys and girl 
trators need to (a) develop working machinery, (b) 
support of the board of education, and (c) gather facts. 


be drawn as to which life adjustment needs are being met by th i 
program, and as to which areas need first attention in a program of curriculum 


development. Specifically, the staff can: 


s, teachers and adminis- 
obtain approval and 
Conclusions can then 
e existing school 


A. Develop democratic procedures for teachers, pupils, and patrons to work 


together. 

1. Organize committees or work groups for study of particular phases 
of life adjustment education, for gathering facts, for planning later 
stages in the development of the program. 

15 Jesse Stuart, The Thread That Runs So True (New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons, 1949). 
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a. Set up work groups within the faculty on the basis of individual 
choice, as much as possible. 


b. Expand membership of appropriate faculty committees, as soon as 
feasible, to include pupils, patrons, and representatives of com- 
munity groups. 


с. Adjust teaching loads to allow for such committee work. 


2. Plan for week-end institutes, vacation work conferences, extension 
courses arranged with nearby educational institutions, or summer 
workshops in which staff members can work, with whatever outside 
consultants are needed, to carry out investigations, analyze data, and 
draw conclusions. 


B. Obtain approval and support of the board of education to study life needs 


of youth, with a view to adapting the school program to meet those needs. 
1. Keep the board informed of each step in the staff's study: 
a. By arranging for reports from the staff committees. 


b. By inviting board members to participate in discussion meetings of 
the staff and in visits to observe in other schools, and to serve on 
working committees. 


2. Arrange for educational leaders from outside the staff to discuss with 
the board the principles involved in adapting a school program to the 
life needs of youth. These may include members of the State com- 
mittee on life adjustment education, officials from the State depart- 
ment of education, administrators or board members from schools 
engaged in curriculum development programs, or specialists from 
nearby colleges or universities. To be effective, such discussions must 
fit into an over-all plan which has been developed by the group and 
explained to the outside speakers. 


C. Gather facts which will throw light on the life needs of youth, and how 
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well the school is meeting them. 
1. Study pupils now in school, utilizing guidance facilities and techniques- 


a. With the cooperation of the pupil, find for each one the answers to 
such questions as: 
What is his home background? 
What are his interests and abilities? 
Are his abilities comparable with his hopes and plans for the future? 
What are his major out-of-school activities? 
In what school activities доеѕ ће participate and how successful 

is he? 
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What estimates do his employer and other out-of-school associates 
place upon his general dependability and competence? 

How is he regarded by his peers? 

What are his ideals? 

When will he be equipped for reasonable competence in out-of- 
school life or in some higher institution? 

What are his major educational problems? 


b. Analyze for both individuals and groups findings covering the areas 
of: personality traits; economic and cultural background; physical 
status; achievement; mental traits; outside school activities and 
interests; occupational goals. 


с. Study pupil participation in school activities outside the classroom, 
in the school, and in the community. Collect data on the range of 
available activities, the number of students taking part, the charac- 
teristics of participants and nonparticipants. 


2. Study the accepted principles of growth and development in youth, 
such as those of mental growth, development of personality traits, 
differentiation among traits, changes in types of reasoning by age 
and general mental ability, etc. 


8. Study out-of-school youth of school age, utilizing guidance facilities 
and follow-up surveys. 


a. Obtain as nearly as possible information to parallel that obtained 


about in-school youth. 


b. Ask about every drop-out such questions as: 
When did he leave school? 
Why, according to his own account, did he leave? 
Why, according to his parents, did he leave? 


What efforts did the school make to help him prepare for his present 


activities? 
What efforts did the school make to 
What could the school have done to 


hold him in school? 
help him in his present activi- 


ties? 
What services could the school offer him now? 


с. Summarize findings to discover: 
What proportion of pupils were eliminated from school before 


graduation, and at what school level did they drop out? 
What were the characteristics of the pupils who dropped out? 


sions as to steps the school could take to increase 


d. Formulate conclu 
and so reduce drop-outs. 


its holding power, 
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4. 


Utilize guidance facilities and community surveys to study the grad- 
uates and former pupils of a class which was graduated about ten 
years ago, in order to collect information about their first ten years after 
high school. 


a. Assemble data of the types suggested in 8, a and c above. 


b. Find answers for each class member to such questions about his 
adult life as: 


To what kind of job did he go? 

How long has he held his present job? Earlier jobs? 

Is he married? How long has he been? How many children are there 
in the family? Is he divorced? 

What civic activities does he engage in? 

What public offices has he held? 

What community organizations does he participate in? 

What does he consider to have been helpful features of his school 
experience? 

How, in his opinion, could the school have been more directly 
helpful to him? 


. Make surveys of various phases of community activities to discover 


data which will help identify the life needs of youth. Include such 
areas as: recreational facilities and practices; medical facilities; health 
status of various population groups; crime statistics; housing facilities; 
record of employment or unemployment over past 15 years; ete. 


. Make a survey of pupil opinion, covering such questions as (a) why 


students drop out of school; (b) what are the strengths and weaknesses 
of the existing school; and (c) how could the school be changed to 
better meet student needs. 


. Make a study of hidden tuition costs in the school, to discover how 


much and what kind of payment students must make to attend school 
and take full part in its activities. 


‚ Make a study of the adequacy and effectiveness of the pupil personnel 


or guidance program. 


. Apply to the existing school program criteria which have been 


developed by professional groups interested in functional curriculum 


development. For example: 


a. Analyze the existing program in terms of how fully each of the 
Guiding Principles of Life Adjustment Education are carried out. 
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b. Invite students, patrons, and teachers to apply the check list 
developed by French and Ransom, “Evaluative Criteria for Impera- 
tive Needs of Youth.” (This statement of criteria suggests ways їп 
which schools can work to meet the needs of youth, and provides 
a check list to be used in rating a particular school program. ) 


1) Ask parents to check the items which they think should be 
emphasized by the school. 


2) Ask students and teachers to indicate how fully each item is 
applied in the school program as they see it. 


3) Analyze the results to see (a) to what extent the items con- 
sidered most valuable by parents are applied in the school 
program, in the judgment of pupils; (b) to what extent are 
they applied, in the judgment of teachers; (c) what are the 
areas of agreement and disagreement between the judgment of 
pupils and teachers; (d) what areas can be identified as needing 
first consideration in a program of curriculum development. 


П. How Сап a School Staff Adapt School Offerings to Meet the Life Needs 
of Youth? 


A. Study facts which have been collected to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses of the existing school program, to formulate specific projects, and 
to establish priorities among the projects. 


1. From the surveys of community and school, what revisions in cur- 


riculum organization and content are called for? Select a few of the 
major changes indicated, and attack them one at a time. 


9, In what areas are the Guiding Principles of Life Adjustment Education 
most fully developed? Least fully applied? In what areas are changes 
indicated? What plans can be made to introduce needed changes? 


ated to work on the phases of the school 
t attention as a result of the application of 
ative Needs of Youth”? Select one 


3. What plans can be formul 
program shown to need firs 
the “Evaluative Criteria for Imper 
area for first attention. 


determine means of strengthening those areas 


B. Study existing courses to 
either revision or 


which have been identified as points of weakness; 
complete reorganization may be involved. 


1. In order to meet critical needs promptly, plan for immediate changes 


in existing courses. 
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а. Add or expand appropriate units in required courses and drop or 
reduce attention to less needed materials. 


1) For example, results of a follow-up study of high school grad- 
uates reporting on jobs secured, pay received, and qualities 
desired by employers belong in units on occupations, which 
should be studied by all pupils. 


2) Using the survey pattern which has been developed, plan class 
projects in which students make further investigations of perti- 
nent conditions and problems in the community. 


b. Utilize findings from surveys made in the school and community 
as content material for courses, where appropriate. 


2. Plan for long-range adjustment of curricular offerings. 


a. Consider the merits of various forms of organization—core cur- 
riculum, common learnings, courses involving interdepartmental 
planning and cooperation in teaching, etc. 


b. Consider the adequacy, in terms of life adjustment goals, of con- 
tent studied in existing courses. 


с. Develop long-range plans in terms of successive steps through 
which progress can be made—first year, second year, еіс. 


С, Study methods of fitting the school schedule to the needs of pupils. For 
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example: 


1. Assign to each of three or four teachers the job of following selected 
students through three full days of their school schedule, looking for 
evidence of changes needed to adapt the schedule to student needs. 
Marking a check list at regular intervals, rating each student's partici- 
pation, attention, fatigue, etc., might give helpful evidence. 


2, Examine the schedule in terms of student health needs (i.e., fatigue 


factor, flexibility for special health needs within the group, etc.) 
known facts about efficient learning, ete. 


8. Make it possible for the pupil who must work part-time to schedule 


school hours around his employment. 


4. Arrange correspondence courses for situations where only a handful 


of pupils need a particular course. 


5. Make it possible, in large high schools, for pupils enrolled in one cut 


riculum to take courses in another when specific need is shown; 1.6 
plan individual programs as much as possible. 
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D. Study techniques and materials through which vital learning experiences 
can be provided. Provision for teacher-pupil planning, field trips, im- 
proved collections of learning materials (audio-visual as well as reading 
materials) would be among the items to be considered. 


E. On the basis of findings from the study of the school’s pupil personnel 
program, develop plans for the future operation of the program,+° 


Educational workers and laymen can generally see the value of com- 
munity study and activities in industrial, rural, and marginal areas, but 
they are slow to recognize the value of these activities in college prepara- 
tory high schools and in communities of higher economic status. There is 
nothing to show that both these students and these communities cannot 
profit by such study. Community study and activities are appropriate for 
academic as well as the so-called nonacademie students. College-bound 
students need practice in sharing community responsibilities аз they 
grow into adulthood; they also need to grow in their understanding of 
our evolving culture through realistic contact with segments of it in the 
local community. By providing this direction, principals and teachers 
who work with selected student bodies can make a great contribution 
to the functional movement in high schools everywhere. Throughout the 
history of secondary education in America, schools have been slow to 
adopt realistic practices because they have been reluctant to depart from 
the paths trod by the entirely respectable college preparatory schools. 
If these schools would increasingly study and utilize community re- 
sources, the weight of their example would be entirely disproportionate 
to their numbers. 

At the Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York, in speaking on the sub- 
ject “What a Student Should Know about His Community,” Mr. Curtis E. 


Frank stressed the following points: 


. .. Third, a citizen should understand the matter of community planning. 
Recently in the City of Yonkers we have organized our Planning Board. We 
have been successful in interesting a group of outstanding business men to 
become members of the Planning Board, and these men are spending a great 
deal of time and energy on the question of city planning. City planning is а 
relatively recent feature of city government. The outstanding planning associ- 
ation in this country is the Regional Plan Association Inc. of New York City. 
This association, which was started as recently as the period immediately after 
e Adjustment Education in a Local 


16 Federal Security Agency, Developing Lif е 
School {| US. Office о Education, Circular No. 253; Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, February, 1949), pp. 6-15. 
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the first World War, has been developing planning for the greater metropolitan 
area for a period of approximately 27 years. 

Lastly, a citizen, in order that he may be able to take an active part in his 
city affairs, must have a knowledge of the people involved in his local govern- 
ment, He can obtain this knowledge only by close observation of the people 
themselves in their actual administration of their offices. He should attend the 
local legislative body sessions not once, but sufficient times to understand the 
trend in the thinking of the legislators. Once he has achieved for himself a 
knowledge of personalities and the issues involved, he can understand the re- 
ported events in the newspapers. He can more accurately judge for himself the 
positions taken by the legislators and he can properly criticize or support such 
positions. This is essential if he is to play the part of an intelligent citizen 
participating in community life. 

The local community is of vital importance to us all because we are con- 
stantly in contact with it. It is run by ordinary individuals, our neighbors, with 
a diversity of motives and of abilities, and unless we choose individuals whose 
motives and abilities are the ones which we desire, we shall not receive the 
kind of government which is conducive to the best, most enlightened and most 
satisfying community life. The student can be prepared to take his place in 
the local community only when he has a background in our political system, 
in local finances, in the planning of the future development of the community, 
in the physical working of the community, and when he has a broad knowledge 
of the persons involved in his local government. The schools should see that the 
student is trained to know these things about his community. Above all, they 
should inculcate in him a high sense of civic responsibility, a realization that 


upon maturity he is morally obligated to participate actively in the affairs of 
his community.17 


Students who are preparing for college entrance, as well as those who 
are preparing for life adjustment, in schools in high socioeconomic Com- 
munities as well as those of low socioeconomic levels, can profit from а 
study of the local community. It is the only way in which many students 
can begin to acquire the insights and understandings necessary for civic 
competence in the modern world. Study of the community by the school 
is one of the most effective ways to start a community toward self- 
improvement, and study of the community and its youth by the faculty 
is one of the best ways of discovering what changes need to be made in 
the school’s educational program. Professor Elwood Cubberley used to 
say, “As goes the principal, so goes the school.” To this one could add, 
“As goes the school, so goes the community.” 


17 From Now On (Tarrytown, N.Y.: Hackley School, V, No. 3 (1947), 16-18. 
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SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. With a community in mind that you know well, make a list of evidences 
of its need for a better or a different kind of education. To what extent is the 
high school of this community providing education to meet these needs? To 
what extent should it? Do older adolescents and young adults exhibit the same 
degree of need for this better and different education as the older people of 
the community? 

о, List needs for education (for health and physical fitness, for example) 
that some high school you know is apparently trying to supply, judged by its 
educational offerings. Do you think it is doing a reasonable job in these areas? 
What is it doing less well? What makes you think so? 

3, Did Dr. Ben Wood have a point when he said, “You can’t teach children 
until you learn children”? What implications do you see in this for teacher 
education? 

4, Considering matters discussed in this chapter, should a principal plan 
for meetings of teachers by grade levels as well as by departments? What 
differences in matters to be discussed would there be in these two types of 


meetings? 
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CHAPTER 28 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PLAN 
FOR YOUTH EDUCATION 


In some communities it is possible for even a casual visitor to 
observe a complete lack of planning in such matters as traffic congestion, 
inadequate school sites, poorly located buildings, and duplication of 
recreational services and facilities. Other communities clearly show 
evidences of effective planning. Occasionally one sees some careful long- 
time plan that has gone astray, as in the mistaken location of school 
buildings, recreational developments, and artistic projects. The fact that 
some planning has been impractical in the past is no reason for neglect- 
ing it in the future. In recent years in America there has been an increase 
in planning in government as well as in industry, architecture, and 
engineering. The necessity for cooperative living, for one thing, is 
forcing us to gain experience in coordinating our social, economic, and 
political forces. On local, state, and national levels this process is clearly 


visible. As a result, our efforts at planning in the future should be more 
thus is not one of 


successful than they haye been in the past. The issue 
planning versus no planning, because there is always some planning going 
on in every community. The issue is actually whether the community shall 
plan as well as it can as a unit, or whether small groups and interests 
within the community shall do the planning, with only incidental regard 
for the community as a whole. 

Everyone needs to see that planning їп a democratic society is nothing 
but the application of intelligence to the people's business. Principals and 
teachers especially should be conversant with the planning done on 
national, regional, and local levels, and, when possible, provide leader- 
ship for it. The high school level is most appropriate for a major emphasis 
on the study of planning and on efforts to use planning in connection with 


many aspects of local community life. 


National and Regional Planning 
ted that more than two hundred important national 


It is estima’ : 
groups and agencies have been recently, or are now, engaged in some 
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kind of planning. This planning will have an influence upon our national 
patterns of thought and therefore upon our local school systems. The 
financial resources of the schools, for example, will depend upon the 
success of efforts to plan for full employment. Those who plan for more 
centralization of government and those who plan for less also think in 
terms of the control of the schools. Many school policies will be affected 
by the balance established between such competing groups as labor and 
capital, government and business, and producers and consumers, all of 
which take an active interest in planning. Hence the principals and 
teachers of our high schools need to be aware of our national and regional 
social issues and the various plans for resolving them. They need to be 
conscious of the ebb and flow of strength in national movements and of 
the shifting alignments of cooperating and competing groups. They should 
study efforts at national planning as determining the framework within 
which educational programs will be developed. 

With the determination of national goals and the methods to be used 
for their achievement, the effectiveness of schools as the agents for the 
attainment of goals is increasingly recognized. Teachers and principals 
must therefore know the goals, the function of the schools in achieving 
them, and the techniques of democratic planning. The local school pro- 
gram should be planned in the light of national goals and purposes; at 
the same time it should help the local community to be intelligent about 
national affairs and to achieve whatever of these goals are most important 
to it. The genius of local control and initiative in education is that it 
permits local leadership acting within the over-all framework of national 
and state policies to adapt education to the needs of each community. 
Without competent and energetic local leadership, however, the benefits 
of local control can easily be frittered away. 


Comprehensive Planning on State and Local Levels 

In recent years many states and communities have developed 
long-term planning activities in which school leaders have usually had a 
part. Most of the community and city planning has dealt with physical 
projects such as housing, the development of parks and playgrounds, 
planning future sites for schools, and planning for new industrial 
development. In a few communities representatives from all groups 
in the community have studied the total problems of the community. 
For example, in San Diego, California, a group of nineteen leaders 
met weekly for more than two years and prepared a series of reports 
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covering the economic, social, and educational welfare of the com- 
munity. : 

Because San Diego, since 1940, had shown a greater percentage of 
increase in population than any city over 250,000 in the nation, the 
committee was concerned as to whether or not the economy could provide 
employment after the war for those who had moved to it during the 
wartime expansion of industry. The committee concluded that the econ- 
omy could be sustained by (1) the increased naval payroll, which had 
been brought about by increased permanent naval installation in the 
area; (2) an increased tourist trade, which would need to be stimulated; 
(3) agriculture; and (4) increased business payrolls, which would be 
comparatively large even after the shrinkage when war production 
stopped. The committee then studied and made recommendations for 
all types of business and industry, harbor development, highways, 
military and naval affairs, natural resources, city governmental affairs, 
education, recreational facilities, and cultural activities. 

With reference to education, the committees studied vocational 
counseling, rehabilitation for disabled veterans, building plans for schools, 
visual education, adult education, and the improvement of relations 
between the school and the community. Adult education programs were 
planned to help people to understand the basic cultural patterns of life 
in the area, to change from one trade or occupation to another, and to 
produce agricultural crops especially suited to the area. Capital outlays 
of ten millions of dollars were planned for school buildings. 

Somewhat similar though less extensive, planning has been cone in 
many states, including New York, Indiana, and Missouri, and in many 
cities, including Louisville, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. In most of these 
planning activities, representatives of the schools worked continuously 
and cooperatively with business and industrial leaders. It is true that the 
most specific planning has been limited to such areas as slum clearance, 
zoning, traffic, parks, and maintenance of employment. However, commu- 
nities and regions are increasingly seeing the necessity of plans for 
extending health, recreational, and library services, and for training and 
retraining workers of all kinds. Community youth centers have become 
commonplace, and a few have planned to provide for the gradual 
introduction of youth to the responsibilities of adult citizenship. 

After the War What?, and a more detailed 


1 Blueprinting San Diego’s Future, ў me в 
analysis Pied ee Mec Report have been published by the San Diego Cham- 


ber of Commerce, 1946. 
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The Spelman Fund of New York, through its Federal Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations, has financed in selected separate areas 
within the United States the formation of local councils “to test the 
practicability of securing better coordination and integration of the 
operation of federal, state, and local agencies.” Each local council that 
has been established has studied some aspect of the local school, and one 
council has interested laymen in studying the school curriculum and in 
making recommendations for its change. In reporting accomplishments 
that give promise of future attainments, the Henry County, Indiana, 
Council states: 


One of the most significant things to evolve from this conservation program is 
that the city schools of New Castle, acting on a proposal at a community-wide 
meeting called by the County Conservation Advisory Council, have developed 
and put into experimental use a new science course of study to emphasize 
conservation teaching. . . . 

As a result of re-examination of the present civic training in the schools, 
the New Castle Schools Social Studies Curriculum committee has in process 
the revision of the course to place greater emphasis on the teaching of local 
government, ë 


School leaders should hold themselves alert and ready to make the 
greatest possible contribution to comprehensive and general planning 
wherever it goes on; they should help others to see the possibilities of 
emphasizing education in the over-all program; and they should hold 
themselves ready to participate in any activities that will affect educa- 
tional policies, for through such efforts they will build support for and 
interest in the schools. 


Educational Planning in States 
Several states have recently demonstrated how effectively 
schools may be improved through the cooperative efforts of representa- 
tive laymen and educators. Not only have the laymen aided in working 
out better solutions to school problems; they have also been remarkably 
successful in securing the approval of the people and the state legisla- 
tures. Generally the laymen have been individuals interested in public 
education, representative of wide civic and economic interests, and 
willing to work without compensation with selected educational leaders. 
* Democracy Trains Its Microscope on Government in Blue Earth County, Minne- 
sota (Mankato, Minn.: Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 1946), р. С abs 


з Adventure in Governmental Gearing in Henry County, Indiana (New 
Ind.: Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 1946), pp. 15-16. 
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They have served on committees where they outnumbered the educators. 
These committees, which have carried out surveys to get the facts con- 
cerning the kinds of schools the people had and the kind they wanted, 
have then recommended programs of action to make the public’s desires 
a reality. 

In 1944, the Florida Citizens’ Committee on Education was appointed 
jointly by the governor and the state superintendent of public instruction. 
The committee consisted of fifteen citizens, thirteen of whom had never 
before been connected with education. It made some recommendations 
to the state legislature in 1945, which approved the major recommenda- 
tions and requested that a more comprehensive report be submitted to 
it in 1947. 

In preparing its new report for the legislature, the committee developed 
a manual called Guides to County and Local Studies of Education in 
Florida and organized groups of laymen and educators over the state to 
study their own educational situations. Nine representative counties 
cooperated in making intensive surveys of the local schools and their 
services. The total results of these local studies were the basis for a 
comprehensive report entitled Education and Florida’s Future, which was 
widely distributed and generally discussed over the state. 

When the committee’s report was finally submitted to the Florida 
Legislature in 1947, it made major changes in the school laws of the state, 
reorganizing the program of higher education into a state-wide system, 
establishing the county as the basic educational unit, extending to ten 
months the annual period of service of all members of the instructional 
staff, and doubling the state appropriations for public schools. 

In New Hampshire, twelve “Lay-Professional Councils” were created 
in 1947 to study the entire state. Each council consisted of twelve local 
school board members, twelve professional educators, 
not officially connected with schools. Appointments were 
suggestions of school superintendents. 

During the first eight months these 432 people and hundreds of invited 


guests studied the educational situation in New Hampshire. The work was con- 
ulum of elementary, secondary, adult, higher 


es on cooperation among school dis- 
school program below the first grade 
d the responsibility of local, state, 
onal system of the state.‘ 


and twelve laymen 
made on the 


centrated on purposes and сштіс 
and vocational education in the state; polici 
tricts; policies on the extension of the public 
and above the twelfth; policies on finance; an 
and federal agencies for the welfare of the educati: 


4 Lay Professional Council Report to the People of New Hampshire (Concord: 


State Department of Education, July, 1947), p. ix. 
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State support for education was at least temporarily increased, but the 
chief gain was the greater interest in public education. Both laymen and 
educators responded with enthusiasm and contributed generously of 
their time, energy, and thought. 

From 1944 to 1947 the State Department of Education in Georgia 
stimulated planning by laymen as well as school leaders for the improve- 
ment of local schools. A School Leaders Manual was published for the 
guidance of local planners in developing school programs for such 
purposes as dealing with the problems of home and family living, 
creative expression, solving the problems of earning a living, and dealing 
with the problems of utilizing natural resources. These five principles 
were developed as basic guides for educational planning: 


1) All the people, both lay and professional, who are affected by the school 
program should haye a part in its planning. 

2) Educational problems should be based upon problems discovered through 
the study of factual data, and a program should be agreed upon only after best 
practices have been explored. 

8) The planning process is as important as the product of planning. 

4) Members of a planning group should work in terms of long-range ob- 
jectives. At the same time, group action should be taken on those parts of the 
program that require immediate attention. 

5) Provisions should be made for the development of local leadership in 
order that educational planning may be continuous.? 


During the school year 1944-1945, demonstration or pilot planning was 
carried on in 109 school communities in twelve counties of the state 
picked at random. During the two succeeding school years, groups of 
lay people, pupils, and teachers carried on community planning for the 
improvement of schools in hundreds of communities where the local 
school leaders were concerned about their programs and sought the 
consultative service of those who had secured leadership experience in 
the projects carried on in the twelve counties selected during the year 
1944-1945. More than 60,000 individuals participated in the effort, which 
demonstrated that lay members of the community can be induced to study 
health, recreation, and opportunities for lifework as well as industrial 
developments or the improvement of agriculture and livestock. 

Probably this state-wide planning was one of the basic factors that 
made it possible for Atlanta in 1946 and 1947 to effect in its secondary 


5 Education Panel, School Leaders Manual (Atlanta, Ga.: State Department of 
Education, 1947), р. 2. Reprinted by permission of М. D. Collins. 
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schools a type of reorganization that is unique among large cities. 
Atlanta has adopted a kindergarten-7-5-vocational school plan that 
places a five-year high school in each community of the city. It is trying to 
make city high schools better instead of bigger. 

An advisory committee to the Office of Education, the National Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, is coordinating the 
efforts of state committees that are planning and actively encouraging the 
reorganization of the secondary school curriculum. The commission was 
appointed for a three-year term by former United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, and held its first meeting in December, 
1947. In August, 1950, twenty of the states had either appointed life 
adjustment committees or designated curriculum committees to cooperate 
with the national commission. In Colorado there was a state-wide com- 
mission on life adjustment education. Composed of thirty-five representa- 
tives of leading professional and lay organizations, it had selected a few 
high schools to cooperate in carefully planned curriculum development. 

For the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program there was a 
steering committee that directed activities within the state and cooperated 
with other state committees. The Illinois program was vigorously 
sponsored by the State Department of Education and representatives of 
thirty-two lay and professional organizations. In Indiana the State School 
Study Commission representing many lay and professional groups has 
made a comprehensive study of public education in the state, which has 
resulted in substantial change in state support and has aroused public 
interest in educational problems. ў 

In New York the Board of Regents appointed а Council on Readjust- 
ment of High School Education, which was composed of nineteen leading 
citizens of the state and was appointed to assist the State Department of 
Education and local school leaders in planning readjustments in the 
secondary school curriculum necessary to meet the life needs oi all youth. 

All the publications of the United States Office of Education and the 
national Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth have 
emphasized the importance of the participation of noneducators in 
educational planning. Following are three examples: 


and local industrial, agricultural, business, labor, and 


Advise national, State. ne 
: program and urge them to partici- 


civic organizations of the objectives of this 
pate in its planning and conduct.* 


ducation for Every Youth (U.S. Of- 
{ Printing Office, 1948), р. 30. 
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It seems desirable to have included on the State committee, among others, 
representatives from the State department of education, teacher-education 
institutions, lay groups, and professional organizations of teachers and school 
administrators.” 

Expand membership of appropriate faculty committees, as soon as feasible, 
to include pupils, patrons, and representatives of community groups.® 


Local Planning for Education 

In planning for youth education, the high school principal and 
the teaching force should exercise a leadership that will be felt throughout 
the entire community. This is not a matter of enlisting the support of 
adults for the program of the school as it is; rather it is a matter of 
determining the general patterns of behavior desired in youth and then 
in an objective fashion deciding what contributions are already being 
made by nonschool community agencies and what additional contributions 
can be made by these agencies and by the school. Instead of searching 
for ways in which the community can aid the work of the school, it may 
mean searching for ways in which the school can supplement the educa- 
tion already going on in the community. There is no reason for the school’s 
undertaking or even continuing work that is being done by other agencies. 
For example, work experience, community musical organizations, and 
community athletic leagues should be supplemented, not replaced, by 
the school. Parent study groups, parent-teacher-student groups, and 
planning councils of representatives of all educational agencies should 
meet to evaluate what is needed in the education of youth in the com- 
munity, and how well it is being provided. Long-term goals should be 
clearly defined, and plans developed to supplement the activities of each 
agency in achieving them. In these meetings of the representatives of the 
local agencies, it will not be easy to develop a cooperative spirit and a 
willingness to sacrifice prestige for the good of all youth, Each representa- 
tive will wish to increase the prestige, usefulness, and control of his own 
organization. But as long as functions are clearly defined and lines of 
responsibility clearly drawn, the school should be willing to take the lead 
in sacrificing for the youth of the community. For example, the school 
should emphasize cooperation rather than conflict when analyzing func- 


* Federal Security Agency, Getting Programs of Life Adjustment Education under 
Way (U.S. Office of Education, ©тошау No, pul A eg D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, February, 1949), рр 

8 Federal Security Agency, Developing Life Adjustment Education in а Local 
School (U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 253; Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, February, 1949), p. 6. 
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tions of, and responsibilities for recreational services with the park board. 
Great achievements can be made if all will display a willingness to sacri- 
fice for the good of the community, but nothing of much importance can. 
be accomplished for the education of the community’s youth if each 
organization is interested only in adding to its own vested strength. 

If these adjustments and compromises cannot be effected in educational 
plans on the local level, there is little hope of achieving them on the 
state or the national level. In the local community, representatives are 
close to the problem. There is opportunity for each to sense the sincerity 
and interest in the common cause that the others may have. Original 
ideas and solutions are much more likely to be developed on the local 
levels than in the offices of faraway experts. There is needed on the part 
of the school and other community agencies a disposition to throw away 
any commitment to stereotypes, to repress any tendency toward thought- 
less imitation of other communities, and to eliminate any selfish efforts 
to strengthen vested interests. There is needed, also, a real willingness 
to ask each other, “How can we improve the education of the youth of 


our community?” 
In every community are great numbers of people and agencies who 


have real interests in the welfare of youth, Ministers, physicians, judges, 
ne groups are interested in education for 
family life; physicians and workers in county and state health agencies 
are interested in health education; musicians, artists, sports fans, and 
service clubs are interested in leisure time activities; businessmen, 
women’s clubs, executives, and workers of all kinds are interested in 
vocational counseling and in education for lifework. Parents are inter- 
ested in their own children, and adults are interested in young people 
whom they happen to know. 

The high school principal should organize these human resources for 
improving the program of the school. A few continuing committees 
should be organized under the authority of the board of education, 
with as many temporary committees as are needed in each school. In 


Farmville, 


social workers, and social hygie 


that this was a matter on which the whole 


the superintendent of schools saw 
community should be consulted. Whatever program might be adopted by the 
ported by a considerable part of 


schools would have to be understood and sup, 
the public. So, with board approval, he arranged the appointment of a commit- 
tee representing the community council, the parent-teacher association, the 
school staff, and the student body, to study this matter, to discuss it with groups 
in the community, and to make such reports and recommendations as it might 
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see fit. After some months of work, the committee drafted a statement, which 
has served as a guide to the school and a basis for understanding between 
school and community.® 


In American City, 


they were convinced that they would have to rely on teachers—working close 
to children, youth and parents in their schools and neighborhoods—for much 
of the material required for a picture of educational needs. . . . 

. . . Instead, [the commission] decided to appoint a temporary committee 
whenever a problem calling for special study might arise, choosing people well 
qualified to deal with that particular problem. Under this policy, committees 
were soon at work studying such problems as the educational needs of children 
under six years of age; employment trends and opportunities in American City; 
the out-of-school youth in the city and its environs; the needs for public educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade; the essentials of an adequate program of уоса- 
tional education; and plans for guidance in secondary schools. Whenever a 
committee completed its work, it was honorably discharged; and other com- 
mittees were appointed as new problems required attention. +° 


There are those in any typical community, just as there were in Farm- 
ville and American City, who can be interested in all the tasks of plan- 
ning—in gathering facts concerning present status, in formulating ideals 
to be attained, and in designing and effecting plans of action. The respon- 
sibilities of the high school principal and teachers are to interest these 
people in the tasks, and to keep them at their work, and to be willing 
to work alongside of them as copartners in the community’s most im- 
portant public undertaking. 


Parents as Planners 


The greatest contribution that a group of parents or adults in 
the community can make to a school is not in connection with the 
raising of funds to purchase new equipment for the stage in the audi- 
torium or to buy uniforms for the school band. Their best service lies 
in building an intelligent public opinion based upon an understanding 
of the needs of youth and the purposes of the school. Although adult 
groups are not equipped to advise school workers concerning methods 
of organizing and of teaching, they very properly may, and do, help 


° Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), р. 98. Reprinted by permission 0 
the Association, 


1° Ibid., pp. 218, 220, 
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define the general objectives of the school and of the educational pro- 
gram for youth in the community, while giving intelligent support to 
the work of the professional staff. As Thomas H. Briggs has often said, 
“Many of the problems connected with the school are matters of common 
sense, and teachers have no monopoly on common sense,” 

Parent groups should be introduced to the study of the characteristics 
of adolescents, the steps by which youth grow into adulthood, and the 
educational effects of out-of-school experiences. Unless they are informed 
in these and other matters basic to youth education, the results of their 
work on school problems may be beside the point. It is not an easy 
matter to interest parents of high school youth in such group study 
projects. They have many interests to take their time. During the years 
their children were in elementary schools, they were under great pressure 
from the children to attend parents’ meetings, and some of them feel 
they have already attended enough such meetings to last them a life- 
time. Now that the children are in high school, the parents are inclined 
to remain away from the school and place them on their own. The 
children themselves, now in high school, are feeling an urge for inde- 
pendence and a reluctance to have their parents visit the school. The 
parents’ study of these basic matters will probably, therefore, have to be 
incidental to participating in the solution of problems that they see as 
directly connected with the life of the school and particular boys and 
girls in it. 
n most readily be interested in a definite project, such as a 


Parents са: 
dance, or social activities in the 


plan for vocational guidance, college gui 
school. They are willing to be of service if they can be shown some need 
they can help meet, such as improving physical facilities or contributing 
to community understanding and morale. In many schools, because 
they have found that such meetings are almost invariably helpful to 
parents and teachers alike, principals and teachers plan carefully 
and work earnestly to get parents to come to the school for personal 
conferences. 


In a school in which one of the authors was principal a number of 


years ago there was much waste of time and effort because, although 


individual daily schedules had been carefully made for the students in 
the spring before summer vacation began, most of the students at the 
opening of school in September seemed to think their schedules must 
be changed. Merely in order to reduce the number of these requests the 
rule was established that no change would be made unless a parent were 
interested enough to make a personal call at the school and ask for it. 
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There was a great decrease in the number of requests for changes, but 
there were surprises as well. Most parents who came to the school did 
not want the schedules changed when they understood all the factors 
involved; most parents gained information about the school that they 
considered helpful; and most of them contributed helpful information 
about the home life of students. Thereafter, the principal was constantly 
devising methods to induce parents to call at the school for personal 
conferences about the progress of their children. And he did more 
thinking about what the school could do for parents and less about what 
parents could do for the school. If a parent can see a complete record of 
the student’s progress, including teachers’ marks, reading test scores, 
achievement test scores, an interest record, interest inventory test results, 
and record of extra-curricular activities, he is likely to see a pattern in 
the complete picture. He is also likely to develop a lively interest in his 
child’s growth and a deeper appreciation of what the school has been 
able to contribute to it. 

If a school does not have a parent-teacher association, a parents’ asso- 
ciation, or a fathers’ club, the principal should either organize one Ог 
provide some other systematic method of calling parents together to 
work on school problems and to discuss school affairs. To be without 
some such group is to attempt to operate the school in a vacuum. The 
fact that some organizations of this type have been badly guided by 
individuals for personal or partisan purposes is no evidence that they 
should not exist, It is evidence, instead, that the principal and his staff 
should have done a better job of explaining the school to the parents and 
of enlisting parents aid in determining the purposes of the school. If 
there are criticisms of the school, it is much better to have them chan- 
neled into the parents’ association than to have them broadcast in social 
gatherings and in the market place. Criticisms should be received objec- 
tively as evidences of a need for careful investigations and not as pet 
sonal affronts. For example, if there is criticism of the school cafeteria, 
a committee of parents and teachers should be appointed to make а 
careful firsthand investigation and to recommend remedial changes. In 
this way, the group serves as a safety valve that often prevents ап 
explosion. Innovations may originate, or proposed innovations may be 
explained and criticized in meetings of parents, where their final formu- 
lation and interpretation may be much improved. If the program, the 
policies, and the progress and achievements of the school, its staff, and 
its students are well understood by such groups, they will in tum inform 
the general public. 
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The relations of the principal with such a group should always be kept 
on a friendly but professional level. He should be reluctant to guide the 
control of a parents’ association into the hands of his friends or even 
away from those who are unfriendly to him. His efforts would be better 
directed toward interesting larger and larger numbers of parents in the 
school and in its policies. Jf he is energetic, effective, and forthright, his 
administration will fare well enough at the hands of those who happen 
to gain positions of leadership in the parents associations. 

The principal and members of the staff can often help to make the 
meetings sufficiently attractive to secure good attendance. Parents are 
interested in the teachers of their children and often appreciate arrange- 
ments that permit a period just before or after the meeting when they 
can visit teachers in their classrooms and offices and confer with them 
about the progress of the children. They like meetings whose programs 
are centered around problems of the school. If these problems have been 
the subject of a period of work and study by а smaller group that is 
proposing a solution to the problem at the meeting, so much the better. 
Parents are also interested in programs that include large numbers of 
students, or programs extremely well done by a few students. They are 
ams that help them meet family situations arising 
during the growing pains of their adolescent children. Fathers and sons’ 


nights, or mothers and daughters’ teas often become rallying points for 


large groups. In general, programs related directly to the welfare of the 


youth of the school and not to abstract educational problems are the 
ones that capture and hold the interest of parents. If an alumni organiza- 
tion or a fathers’ club exists in the school, either the principal or some 
members of the staff should spend enough time with it to make it an aid 
rather than a hindrance to the education of youth in the community. 


interested in progr 


Teachers as Planners 
The nation’s appreciation of its schools was deepened during 
World War П as teachers carried on Red Cross work, civilian defense 


projects, scrap drives, manpower registration, and rationing and other 
wartime activities. Hereafter 


it should be easier to think of the school— 
its plant as well as its personnel—as а community resource to be used 
in carrying on the community's peacetime activities. Many teachers made 


acquaintances and built understanding relationships in the community 


that still enhance the public’s opinion of its schools and their teachers. 
There are opportunities for all teachers, in their community relation- 

ships, to contribute to the enrichment of community life. Usually they 
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are eager to be accepted by the community as full-fledged partners in 
helping the community become a better place in which youth may live. 
They are not, however, willing to have other adults of the community 
turn the whole job over to them. Traditionally, teachers have often been 
expected to teach Sunday school classes and to sponsor groups of Boy 
Scouts or Camp Fire Girls, but the community has not accorded them a 
chance for leadership in service clubs, American Legion posts, women’s 
clubs, and community clubs of all kinds. Most of these groups have 
energies they are willing to spend for the benefit of youth, but they some- 
times fail to see their opportunities, or misdirect their efforts entirely, 
because they have overlooked the contributions that members of the 
high school staff could make to their programs. Improved community 
recreational programs, boys’ clubs, girls’ camps, scholarships, and better 
understanding between workers, businessmen, and farmers are examples 
of the kinds of achievements that teachers have helped to accomplish 
when accepted as members of key adult groups at the right place and 
the right time. Teachers have also stimulated groups of parents to accept 
responsibility for chaperoning dances and parties that had grown up 
without sponsorship and control in the community. They have discovered 
educational experiences going on in the community that were duplicating 
those of the school, thus making it possible for the school to turn its 
energies in another direction. Communities that utilize the abilities of 
teachers without attempting to exploit them have found them willing 
to make the kind of contribution for which their professional training 
has fitted them. 

People who become teachers are themselves assets to most communi- 
ties, and their influence on other adults in the community as teachers 
and as persons is probably as important as many of their activities in the 
classroom. They should be encouraged to be active in the community. 
There is a limit to the time they can spend in community activities, just 
as there is for other busy adults, but as the teachers are given a chance 
to serve them, communities will come to realize that teachers who are 
leaders in the community as well as in the classroom are a good invest- 
ment. The school should be able to make adjustments in teachers’ pro- 
grams to permit participation in the civic activities of community groups. 

A teacher who is a full-fledged participant in community activities 
will find that he needs to have a clear understanding of the purposes of 
the school and the activities of those in different departments in order to 
be able to interpret the school to the public. If a layman or а patron 
inquires of a teacher of Latin about a particular policy that he has 
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observed in the {nancial administration of the school, and the teacher 
ig unable to explain or defend the policy, a chance to build understand- 
ing of the school and its program has been lost. Before teachers can be 
expected to understand a policy and explain it to others, they themselves 
must have had an opportunity to understand it. The first step toward 
the community's being able to get full benefit out of the abilities of the 
high school faculty is taken when the school administration makes it 
possible for teachers to plan and help develop the school's policies and 
program. An informed group of teachers who understand the school and 


its program is always a force in the community. 

Through speaking, writing, and the arranging of forum or panel dis- 
cussions, members of the faculty should be encouraged to help the public 
understand the school’s problems, to think about them, and to help work 
out solutions for them. Many times individual teachers are more effective 
in these group situations than the principal is, for each of them is 


acquainted with some group with which he is especially influential. 


Every teacher should be encouraged to make an effort to influence the 
community and to lead it in its study of some school problem. Many 
elves, as well as others, as they discovered unsus- 


have surprised thems 
d rich satisfactions 


pected abilities that opened for them new interests an 


in worth-while achievements. 
Margaret O. Koopman offers ten suggestions to prospective teachers, 
and teachers in service, who desire to fit themselves for more effective 


local educational leadership. 

1) Study the school and the community. The teacher who understands the 
ongoing life of his community, its mores and customs, factions and cleavages, 
needs and values, will be strategically able to make intelligent professional 
adjustments. It is well to know community “causes” and their leaders, the 
important political and business figures, the occupations and prejudices of 
school board members, causes of previous friction between town and school, the 
community blocks which support purposes similar and antagonistic to the 
purposes of the school, and the like. Know your community! 

2) Make a wide variety of social contacts with people of different ages, 


sses, political and religious beliefs. Recognize human 


races, nationalities, cla 
differences as normal and desirable in a democratic community. Utilize your 


experience as a person who has come perhaps from a rural, working class or 
middle class home, to enter sympathetically into the lives of people in your 


present community. Help lessen the social distance between teachers and other 


occupational groups. Know your people! 

3) Share common interests with a wide circle of friends, many of whom are 

outside the teaching profession. Deliberately cultivate personal friendships with 
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people of divergent backgrounds, but of common, civic and social concerns 
Widen your friendships! 

4) Become acquainted with community agencies and their leaders, and 
demonstrate your interest in cooperating with them. Every teacher should 
understand the work of such agencies as the Bureau of Social Aid, Health 
Department, Welfare Department, County Agricultural Offices, Recreation 
Department, Juvenile Center, Probate Court, private charitable organizations, 
church and religious societies, settlement houses, farm and labor organizations, 
and the like. On many occasions, teachers will need to contact these groups 
about school problems, and should therefore resolutely break down the inertia 
or reticence which keeps them from visiting such agencies. Invariably, the 
face-to-face meetings prove both interesting and stimulating, and lead the 
active teacher to increase the breadth of such experiences. These agencies have 
their own public relations problems, and teachers should be willing to meet 
them more than half way. Contact agencies! 

5) Know your state and regional resources. State and national officials, col- 
lege extension workers, members of the state department of education, repre- 
sentatives of foundations, medical and research groups, etc., are available to 
most communities, It is the definite responsibility of teachers and school 
administrators to know who these resource people are, and to utilize their 
services at appropriate times. Utilize resources! 

6) Attend public meetings in the community, talk with people, introduce 
yourself, express your appreciation of what others do for community welfare. 
Appear in public! 

7) Participate with others in studying community needs and attacking com- 
munity problems, particularly those which bear upon the education of boys 
and girls. Be more interested in helping groups formulate and achieve civic 
purposes than in securing personal institutional publicity. Work with others! 

8) Become well versed in techniques of scientific thinking, and apply your 
knowledge to the handling of controversial issues in your classroom as well as 
the community outside. Remain objective! 

9) Make careful study of the age group which you are teaching. Visit pupils 
in their homes, enter into their recreational life, observe them in public places, 
and in work situations. Know your students! 

10) Become a legal resident of the community, and vote in local, state, and 
national elections. Understand local community problems and issues and be pre- 
pared to exert your influence as well as to vote intelligently. Be a real citizen!** 


Students as Interpreters and Planners 
Probably the high school students constitute the group that 
is most effective in interpreting the school to the public. Many parents 


11 Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., from School and Community, 
pp. 394-395, by Е. С. Olsen. Copyright 1945 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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and friends of students hold no opinions concerning the school except 
those they have acquired by listening to the students or observing them. 
Enthusiasms about teachers, recreational activities, the success of the 
school’s graduates, assembly programs, school publications, and class- 
room activities are readily communicated to parents and friends. Resent- 
ments and ill will that arise out of real or imagined grievances are 
communicated just as readily. 

Hence it is important from a public relations standpoint as well as 
sound educationally to share with students the building of educational 
plans and policies. It is well to be sure that students understand the 
existing policies and program of the school, but it is even better if they 
understand because they have had an active part in evaluating and in 
helping to improve them. The principles that are sound in relations with 
the general public are valid in student relations as well. 

Students are busy with their own interests even as adults are, and 
unless they are informed about the achievements of the school, an entire 
student body lacking in understanding of the school and in enthusiasm 
for it may grow up ina few short years. Teachers are entirely aware of 
the fact that they have to teach 7B or 10B English to every group of 
students that enters the school, but they tend to feel that some matters 
of group guidance or of interpretation of the school can safely be neg- 
lected as annual projects. This is not so. Building group morale is a 
continuous, never-ending task that must be faced each time new students 
are inducted into the school. 

It can be done in English classes, in common learnings classes, in 
home rooms, in assemblies, through bulletins, and through school publi- 
cations. The school newspaper, in addition to informing students, informs 
parents and friends, for it goes into the homes and is often read there 
with interest. The social studies courses should contain units designed to 
build understanding and appreciation of the contribution the public 
school system has made and can make to American life and culture and 
to the local community. The same is true of the school annual, which 
may use themes dealing with the history, resources, or occupations of 
the community. In some high schools, student writers for the school 
newspaper regularly prepare news stories which are made available to 
the local papers. Pictures are provided by student assistants serving as 
school photographers, or by members of a photographers club. Taking 
part in such activities, as well as reading the completed stories, is a means 
of educating students about the policies and usages of their school. y 

Underlying the efforts of the high school principal and his professional 
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staff to develop good school-community relations should be the point of 
view that the best school that can be developed and maintained in any 
community is the one built on the kind of public understanding that 
grows only out of active and widely shared participation in the process 
of creating and operating it. Efforts based on another philosophy, though 
at first marked by rapid progress, will sooner or later bog down in a 
morass of public ignorance, misunderstanding, lack of confidence, and 
ill will. The school and the community will hold together under the 
strains of continous school operation only when they are welded by the 
kind of understanding that is born of experience. Educational adminis- 
trators, who presumably know that in a democratic society enduring 
public support comes only from public understanding, should be the 
last to expect to get and to keep the support of a community on any 
other basis. 


SOME POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. If intelligent persons plan for themselves and families, why should not 
intelligent communities plan for their welfare? 

2. Does planning on the part of the nation, state, and community interfere 
with the legitimate liberty of individuals to plan for themselves and families? 

3. Is “planning” something new in American life, or is it the emphasis on the 
word that is new? Did Jefferson do some planning that has affected American 
education? 

4. If schools plan, should they confine themselves to planning for the location 
and size of new buildings? What other aspects of their growth and development 
need more planning than they commonly receive? 

5. Can you find any evidence of poor planning or lack of planning in any 
high school that you know? 

6. Do you think the booklet Planning for American Youth depicts a way for 
a school system to work with its community that is usable by schools generally? 
What basic policies would the superintendent and board have to adopt to be 
consistent with such activities as are described in the booklet? 
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THE IMPERATIVEJEEDS OF YOUTH 
The Common and Essential Needs that/ll Youth Have in a Democratic Society 


RECOMMENDATION: Through curriculum planning, 


educational. program in the secondary school 


should meet these needs i all youth adequately. 


WANTED 


SKILLED 
WORKERS (Ц 


| + таят. I 
итен їй чннтит ттптт 


All youth need to develop saleable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent 
and productive participant in economic life. To this end, 
most youth need supervised work experience as well as 
education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 


2 шл Y 223%: Е 
All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness, 


All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and 
competent in the performance of their obligations as mem- 
bers of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 


All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 


FREG GIFTS 
29 yes. to pay- 


All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values re- 
ceived by the consumer and the economic consequences 
of their acts. 


READ YOUR 


FUTURE 


All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific 
facts concerning the nature of the world and of man, 


е Жын. 


KN 
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All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to 
appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 


All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfac- 
tions to the individual with those that are socially useful, 


All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 
grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, 
and to be able to live and work co-operatively with others. 


All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, 
to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. 


